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PREFACE. 


DURING  many  years  intimacy  with 
books,  1  could  never  meet  with  any,  in 
my  opinion,  deserving  to  be  considered 
as  a  manual  universally  acceptable  in 
domestic  life.     In  such        have  been 
offered,  the  intellectual  and  the  practi- 
cal  have  not  been  often  united ;  it  has 
generally  happened,  that  moral  precepts 
have  given  place  to  articles,  though  by 
no  means  useless,   yet  but  little  con- 
nected with  Domestic  Economy  :  such 
as    Instructions  in  Farriery,  Angling, 
Bird  Catching,  &c. ;   or  solely  devoted 
to  Cookery,  and  Receipts  for  preparing 
expensive  dishes.    To  urge  the  necessity 
of  economical  arrangements,  at  the  pre- 
unt  time,  wiO,  I  presume,  be  unneces- 
sary;  at  all  times,  its  importance  has 
also  been  acknowledged  by  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men.    "  Let  those  who  are 
blest  with  genius,'^  says  Dr.  Hawkes- 
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worth,  "  recollect,  that  economy  is  the 
parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty,  and  of 
ease ;  and  the  beauteous  sister  of  tern- 
perance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  health." 

t^Perhaps,  the  careful  and  thinking 
part  of  the  community  may,  in  this  vo- 
lume, find  much  which  was  before  known 
tq  them;  but  it  will  be  acknowled*red, 
that  from  time  to  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind,  as  well  as  to  instruct.  In 
this  humble  attempt  to  be  useful,  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  those  of 
the  middle,  as  well  as  the  lower  ranks  of 
life ;  among  the  former,  poverty  and 
distress  has  lately  made  such  lamentable 
inroads,  as  almost  to  threaten  with  an- 
nihilation that  most  respectable  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  community. 

In  this  work,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  contemplated,  much  original,  and 
I  trust,  not  unappropriate  matter,  will 
be  found :  but  with  respect  to  its  most 
valuable  parts,  I  claim  no  other  merit, 
than  that  which  may  attach  to  the  dili- 
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aeiice  with  which  I  have  sousfht,  or  the 
judgment  with  which  I  have  selected 

themi*i)t^^  i* 

TJie>  receipts  might  have  been  much 
more  numerous,  had  I  preferred  the  bulk 
of  this  volume  to  its  real  usefulness  :  the 
medical  prescriptions  I  have  also  gleaned 
with  caution,  rejecting  those  silly  re- 
commendations of  superstitious  old  wo- 
men, which,  by  being  extraordinarj^,^ 
are  too  apt  to  pass  current  with  -  the 
vulgar,  and  which,  though  not  always 
.mischievous,  are  yet  deceptive. 

■  JOHN  MORRIS  FLINDALL. 
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COMPLETE  FAMILY  ASSISTANT 


INCLUDING 


Essai/s,  Observations,  ^'  Receipts, 


CONNECTED  WITH 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


IT  has  been  truly  observed  by  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  writers,  that  those 
who  in  confidence  of  superior  capacities 
and  attainments,  disregard  the  common 
maxims  of  life,  ought  to  be  reminded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of 
prudence  ;  and  that  negligence  and  irre- 
gularity, long  continued,  will  make 
knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible. 


Indeed,  plenty  or  competence  is  f 
desirable,  that  it  may  be  considered 
X 


so 

as 
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the  object  of  universal  pursuit,  though 
we  often  slacken  our  pace,  or  mistake 
our  way. 

The  miseries,  or  even  the  bare  appre- 
hension of  want,  has  often  been  found 
too  much  for  the  mind  to  support,  and 
death,  in  its  most  horrid  shape,  has  been 
considered  as  less  terrific,  of  vv hich  the 
numerous  and  shocking"  suicides  bear 
witness.  Distressed  mariners,  besieged 
soldiers,  and  those  nations  which  have 
been  scourged  with  famine  and  war,  as 
well  as  those  poor  wretches  who  starve 
in  garrets  or  cellars,  might  also  bear  tes- 
timony, how  often  their  sufferings  have 
been  increased,  by  the  recollection,  that 
they  might  have  been  much  lessened,  or 
completely  averted,  by  a  proper  adher- 
ence to  economy.  The  appetite  which 
has  often  revelled  in  wasteful  profusion, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed 
ing  on  the  most  loathsome  food  :  humanity 
shudders  when  we  hear  that  man  has  been 
impelled  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  to 
least  on  his  own  kind,  and  that  even 
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mothers,  have  made  mutual  surrenders 
of  their  own  infants,  on  those  direful 
occasions. 

If  we  look  upon  the  glutton  with  aver- 
sion or  disgust,  it  is  impossible  that  w  e 
can  reasonably  view  the  improvident  or 
wasteful  man  in  a  better  light  ;  but  ra- 
ther,  in  general,  as  a  character  much 
more  injurious  to  society  ;  the  former  is 
sometimes  unable  to  satisfy  the  calls  of 
nature  without  a  monstrous  meal,  the 
other  bj  scattering  the  common  store, 
snatches  a  meal  from  the  hiingrv,  and 
reviles  providence  for  those  bounties,  over 
which  he  so  ungracefully  presides.  The 
rich  and  the  luxurious,  who  neither  see 
nor  feel  want,  are  soon  disposed  to  think 
that  no  such  thing  exists,  and  that  their 
own  extravagance  and  waste  will  make 
but  little  difference,  where  such  plenty 
can  be  found  ;  without  once  considering 
that    in    the  same  ratio,  as  orain  or 
wealth  gives  its  increase,  so  will  waste 
dimzmsh.    But  ample  punishment  awaits 
him,  who  only  discovers  this  truth,  when 
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he  is  compelled  to  cry  out,  as  we  often 
hear,  O  that  I  now  possessed,  what 
1  formerly  w  asted 

The  refuse  of  a  rich  man's  table,  wlilch 
is  often  thrown  to  the  dogs  or  the  dust 
hole,  is  so  much  stolen  from  the  needy, 
whose  property  it  is  ;  for  even  the  ser- 
vants, of  the  great,  are  too  much  pam- 
pered and  vitiated,  to  often  recollect  the 
wants  of  that  class  of  the  community, 
from  whom  perhaps  they  have  sprung. 


As  individual  economy  may  be  consi- 
dered the  foundation  of  public,  I  shall 
be  less  diiTase  on  the  latter  subject,  but 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that 
if  the  ^reat  salaries  and  sinecures  were 
abolished,  and  that  if,  under  proper  re- 
guktioDS,  wc  had  public  store-houses  for 
corn,  wliich  when  bread  had  reached  a 
certain  price,  should  be  brought  out  to 
reduce  that  necessary  article  of  food,  the 
poor  would  be  mucli  benefited,  and  the 
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Tillainy  of  monopolizers,  and  those  who 
fatten  upon  public  distress,  in  some  mea- 
snre  checked.    Indeed  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  government  to  set  the  example, 
and  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  prudent  re- 
serve, and  diminished  luxury  ;  the  public 
would  then  lose  their  present  apprehen- 
sions, that  all  their  savings  would  only 
be  devoured  by  taxes  ;  and  joining  hear- 
tily in  the  good  work,  the  face  of  the 
whole  country  would  wear  a  cheerful 
aspect. 

A  disposition  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
necessaries  has  now  so  far  prevailed,  that 
perhaps  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth  is  often  suffered  to  spoil,  or  is  pur- 
posely destroyed;  among  the  market 
gardeners  near  London,  1  have  seen  fine 
crops  hoed  up  and  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground ;  large  quantities  offish  and  flesh 
111  a  putrid  state,  are  also  seen  on  dung- 
inlls,  or  in  the  docks  and  ditches  of  the 
metropolis. 
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Benefit  Clubs,  Tontines,  Annuity 
Offices, .&c.  prove  that  the  people  are 
pot  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  prudent  fore- 
sight,  or  small  savings;  but  many  of 
these  plans  have  proved  so  delusive,  that 
it  appears  noW  necessary  to  convince 
them  how  easily  they  might  be  honest  to 
themselves,  and  become  their  own  bank- 
ers. 

Men   of  eminence  and  feeling  have 
proposed  various  plans,  and  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
have  done  much  for  assisting  the  indus- 
trious, and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  man  ;  the  subject  has  also  been  consi- 
dered in  a  tract,    entitled  "  Agrarian 
Justice      and  Mr.  Uhitbread  but  a  few 
years  ago,  unsuccessfully  recommended 
another  plan  to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament ;  but  a  more  recent  one,  by  Mr. 
Herve,  for  the  relief  of  the  middling 
class,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  is 
likely  to  flourish.    It  will  be  granted, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  peo- 
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pie  may  i-easonabiy  expect  to  partake  of 
the  conveniences  or  comforts,  as  well  as 
tJie  necessaries  of  life. 


He  ^vho  rests  his  hopes  more  on  his 
own  diligence  and  cares,  tha^  on  aid 
from  others,  will  escape  many  wants 
and  disappointments.  That  most  per- 
sons may  effectually  relieve  themselves, 
even  more  certainly  than  from  the  as- 
sistance of  a  benefit  club,  the  follo-vvino-  ' 
fact  may  serve  to  illustrate.  A  careful 
tradesman  wdth  an  increasing  family,  dis- 
gusted with  the  frequent  disputes,  and 
frauds,  as  well  as  the  waste  and  trouble, 
witnessed  in  the  club  he  had  joined  as 
the  most  select  and  respectable,  deter- 
mined on  abandoning  it,  and  formino-  a 
club  box  of  his  own,the  contents  of  which 
he  used  to  call  his  "  money  of  emer- 
gency^^  and  the  practice  to  my  certain 
knowledge  has  been  successfully  conti- 
nued for  many  years,  though  at  first  he  had 
>aot  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to 
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prevent  the  following-  objection  entering 
his  mind ;  viz.  That  the  money  being 
always  in  his  own  possession, he  should  be 
tempted  to  use  it  without  sufficient 
reason.  But  the  conscio.usness  of  tlie  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  his  own  firmness 
has  hitherto  been  sufficient,  and  thougli 
at  first  his  daily  contributions  to  his  box 
were  small,  they  were  yet  sufficient  to 
enrich  it ;  proving  the  truth  of  the  Ara- 
bian proverb,  "  Drops  added  to  drops 
constitute  the  ocean."  Whatever  saving 
he  can  make  from  his  little  indulgences 
ares  now  also' added  to  his  stock.  The 
reasons  for  other  persons  adopting  a  si- 
milar practice,  are  those,  tliat  there  are 
cases  of  emergency  which  a  club  does  not 
assist,  and  sometimes  the  club  box  is 
obliged  to  be  shut  against  every  claim, 
though  the  claimant  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  it  many  years  :  neither  is  there  any 
chance  of  its  being  sqandered  or  stolen 
bv  dishonest  landlords  or  stewards.  If 
we  become  weary  of  our  subscription 
we  have  no  need  to  give  it  up  to  the  be- 
nefit of  others.    In  this  plan  there  are  no 
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fines  to  pay,  no  offices  to  sem  e,  and  no 
risk  of  being  struck  off  from  its  benefits. 
.  Similar  advantages  would  be  derived 
from  a  public  box  in  work  shops  and 
manufactories  ;  and  the  health  and  ha- 
bits of  children  improved,  if  the  money 
spent  in  trash  were  thus  deposited  by 
them. 

On  the  same  principle,  many  a  poor 
man  might  be  decently  and  comfortably 
clothed,  at  two  thirds  of  the  expence 
which  is  incurred  by  joining  a  clothes 
club  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ill  habits 
which  are  often  acquired  at  pubiic-houhe 
meetings;  or  by  the  loss  sustained  in 
dealing  with  talleif-men,  though  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  while 
I  recommend  a  better  plan,  the  former 
are  absolute  evils. 


Among  other  expedients  in  these  dis- 
tressing times,  a  n^?w  London  fish  market 
has  been  much  recommended,  as  a  meana 
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of  sup])lyiiig  that  wholesome  food,  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

In  Hull  and  Birmingham,  a  plan  has 
been  adopted,  which  is  some  check  to 
the  iniquity  of  forestallers,  &c.  ;  upon 
enquiry,  I  also  find  a  similar  plan  still 
exists  in  London.  Several  tradesmen 
raise  a  fund  by  subscriptions  of  one 
pound,  in  weekly  payments  of  two  shil- 
lings, for  the  purchase  of  corn,  and  the 
manufacture  of  bread  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  flour  might  succeed  better. 

In  one  of  those  useful  tracts  published 
by  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  Poor,  is  an  encouraging  account  of 
a  society  in  Leicestershire,  which  em- 
-|iloyed  fifty  pounds  of  their  capital,  in 
purchasing  corn  and  disposing  of  flour, 
at  a  saving  of  twenty  pounds  per  cent- 
to  the  purchasers.,  after  afibrding  interest 
for  theii'  money,  and  paying  all  ex})en- 
ces  ;  it  soon  obliged  the  millers  to  Iowt;r 
the  price  of  flour. 
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An  early  attention  to  the  practice  of 
economy  is  the  more  necessary,  as  our 
future  welfare  is  most  materially  influ- 
enced by  our  choice  of  a  companion  for 
life  ;  the  most  afflicting  circumstance  that 
can  befal  a  prudent  person,  is  to  be  wed- 
ded to  one,  who  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, in  the  fullest  acceptation,  "  lets 
to-morrow   care  for  itself,'^  forj^ettins" 
that      when  poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  love 'flies  out  at  the  window."  It 
is  then   that  the  bands  of  wedlock  are 
found  to  be  of  iron,  instead  of  silk :  so 
necessary  is  an  early  tuition  in  the  arts  of 
saving,  that  no  patrimony  can  be  equal 
to  it ;  and  it  will  in  general  be  found, 
that  those  who  are  united  to  a  person 
who  is  sagacious  or  diligent  enough  to 
F.ave  a  fortune,  are  better  ofl;'  than  such 
as  have  one  given  with  them. 

Economy  should  not  be  understood  to 
mean  those  sordid  and  greedy  views 
which  are  only  centered  in  self;  eco- 
nomy properly  understood,    is  a  duty 
V.  c  owe  to  our  family  and  the  publi<^ 
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as  well  as  to  ourselves  ;  and  as  it  is  found 
to  be  the  source  of  plenty,  let  the  un- 
fortunate, the  helpless,  and  the  distres- 
sed, be  considered  as  a  secondary  part 
of  our  family,  wiiich  we  shall  find  a  real 
reward  by  relieving;  a  self  satisfaction 
which  will  outlive  the  brilliancy  of  a 
silk  gown,  or  the  gloss,  of  a  superfine 
coat. 


An  easy,  as  well  as  an  irritable  temper, 
should  be  strictly  watched  and  governed; 
by  the  first,  we  are  often  drawn  into  un- 
necessary expences  by  the  importunity 
of  others  ;  by  a  wish  not  to  "  appear 
little  in  company,"  (as  it  is  termed)  or 
by  too  frequently  indulging  our  taste  or 
foncy :  and  by  a  waspish  and  petulent 
demeanor,  many  a  ruinous  law-suit  has 
been  promoted,  and  many  tradesmen 
have  driven  those  from  his  presence, 
whose  services,  or  whose  custom,  would 
have  accelerated  his  fortune. 
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1  he  indulgence  of  our  fancy  when  not 
carried  to  excess,  maj  sonitimes  rather  be 
encouraged  than  suppressed  :  thus  a  man 
who  delights  in  attending  to  a  pair  of 
breeding  canary  birds  ;  will  find  his  at- 
tatchment  to  his  home  stronger ;  and  the 
expence  much  less  than  if  he  had  pur- 
chased a  pack  of  cards  ;  or  a  seat  at  the 
theatre.     There  are  many  theatrical  re- 
presentations, which  are  not  only  calcu- 
lated to  delight  the  eye  but  also  to  amend 
the  heart ;  but  when  I  hear  people  with 
but  moderate  incomes;  immoderately 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  this  pageantry  ; 
and  enthusiastically  naming  their  favo- 
rite performers  :  I  think  it  equally  fatal 
and  ridiculous  as  one  \^  ho  with  much 
spiritual  pride,  makes  you  acquainted 
with  the  time  he  has  lost  in  following  tli« 
famous  Mr.  such  a  one,  to  hear  him  ex- 
pound his  new  doctrine :  or  like  one, 
who  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he 
is  acquainting  you  with  the  success  and 
genealogy  of  race  horses. 
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Some  people  are  imfortunte  in  tlii lik- 
ing too  little  of  what  they  deem  little 
things:  and  those  who  think  a  penny 
of  no  importance,  never  consider  that 
he.who  squanders  this  sum  every  day,  has 
wasted  365  pence  every  year,  a  sum  suf- 
ficient lo  purchase  a  select  library,  or 
many  other  rational  amusements. 

Those  who  can  read,  or  procure  another 
to  read  to  them,  may  at  a  time  most  con- 
venient to  themselves,  purchase  or  hire 
a  play  book,  at  a  much  less  price  than 
they  must  often  pay  for  admittance  at  a 
play  house,  where  perhaps  onehalf  of  the 
performance  is  with  difficulty  seen  ;  and 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  heard  :  it  is  the 
regulation  of  pleasures  and  not  the  ab- 
juring them:  that  I  would  recommend. 
From  books  we  may  at  any  time  com- 
mand amusement  or  instruction,  and  in- 
deed Ihey  are  now  considered  asnecessary 
as  a  looking  glass,  or  a  chair. 

Cats  and  dogs,  though  by  no  mean? 
'  useless  animals,  might  very  often  be  dis- 
pensed  with  ;  where  there  are  childrei 
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ihej  are  yeiy  often  observed  to  make 
their  first  essays  of  cruelty  oii  those  ani- 
mals ;   and  as  often  bestowing  on  them 
that  provision  which  would  have  furnish- 
ed a  future  nleal";  a  dog  is  a  watchful  ani- 
mal ;  but  the  owner  of  property  had  bet- 
ter rely  on  his  own  vigilance  ;  and  a  few 
additional  bolts,  or  alarm  bells,  w  iil  give 
him  more  security,  and  more  warning, 
than  the  incessant  barking  of  a  dog.  A  cat 
in  like  manner  will  often  be  found  more 
troublesome  and  expensive,  than  benefi- 
cial :  scarcely  any  article  of  provision  is 
secure  from  the  depredations  of  these  ani- 
mals, so  that  what  the  mice  demolish  by 
retail ;  it  may  be  said  a  cat  destroys  by 
wholesale.    I  he  purchase  of  mouse  and 
rat  traps,  I  have  always  preferred  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  wiskered  marauders. 

The  feeding  or  breeding  of  pigs,  rab- 
bits, pigeons,  &c.  is  in  general  mucli 
the  dearest  way  of  providing  such  deli- 
cacies for  the  table  of  a  tradesman." 

But  the  liealth  and  pleasure  derived 
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from  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  ;  is  in 
my  opinion  .sutficiont  to  recommend  it, 
above  ail  other  modes  of  employing  our 
leisure  in  summer,  and  for  winter  pas- 
time, reading  will  always  recommend 
itself  to  the  national,  as  affording  a  rich 
fond  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 

Had  it  ever  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  those  habituated  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  snuffj  had  enjoyed  less  inter- 
ruption to  their  health,  than  those  who 
neglect  the  use  altogether;  r.o  one  would 
consider  it  deserving  a  serious  attack : 
confirmed  habits  are  not  readily  relin- 
quished ;  but  I  would  observe  to  those 
not  yet  habituated,  and  to  those  unpre- 
judiced, that  it  is.  more  than  probable, 
but  that  he  who  dries  and  parches  his 
mouth  and  throat  with  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco, must  find  a  habit  of  tipling  will 
soon  accompany  that  of  smoaking.  With 
regard  to  snuff  takini?,  I  shall  introduce 
the  following  curious  calculation,  which 
if  it  does  not  reform,  will  not  foil  to  di- 
vert.   "  Every  professed  inveterate  and 
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"  incurabl-e  snufF-taker,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten 
'*  minutes,  every  pinch,  with  the  agree- 
"  able  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping- 
"  the  nose,  and  other  incidental  cir- 
"  cumstances,  consumes  one  minute  and 
"  a  half ;  one  minute  and  a  half  out  of 
<'  every  ten,  allowing  16  hours  to  a 
"  snuff-taker's  dav,  amounts  to  two 
"  hours  and  twenty -four  minutes  out  of 
^'  every  natural  day,  and  one  day  out  of 
"  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten 
"  amounts  to  36  days  and  a  half  a  year. 
"  Hence  if  we  suppose  the  practice  to 
"  be  persisted  in  for  40  years,  two  en- 
"  tire  years  of  a  snufF  taker's  life,  will 
"  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and 
"  two  more  to  blowing  of  it ! ! !  And  if 
"  the  expence  of  snuff,  snuff  boxes,  and 
"  handkerchiefs  were  considered,  it 
"  would  be  found  that  this  luxury  en- 
"  croaches  as  much  on  the  income  of 
"  the  snufF-taker,  as  it  does  on  his 
"  time !" 

So  powerful  is  habit,  that  old  people 
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wlio  iiiliabit  workhouses,  will  often  begr 
or  pilfer,  to  provide  tliemselves  with  these 
luxuries,  which  with  the  usual  accom- 
pauimeiit,  a  glass  of  gin,  are  greater  ob- 
jects of  desire,  than  any  thing  which 
would  afford  theoi  real  nourishment. 


It  is  the  apparent  unimportance  of  the 
interest  required  by  pawn-brokers,  which 
has  seduced  many  into  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting those  shops;  which  are  by  jio 
means  useless  to  discreet  people  in  the 
hour  of  need  ;  but  people  who  are  fami- 
liar with  them,  come  to  the  use  of  their 
last  shilling,  with  perfect  indifference; 
knowing  that  by  pledging  some  article 
of  furniture,  they  can  raise  more  money; 
or  should  the  furniture  be  already  gone, 
they  have  already  a  coat  or  a  gown, 
which  is  well  known  to  the  pawn-bro- 
ker ;  or  on  urgent  occasions,  the  pro- 
perty of  others  can  be  made  free  with 
for  a  few  days. 
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.  Sabatier  in  his  "  Trejitis^  on  Poverty/^ 
p.  80,  describes  the  iil  effects  of  the 
pawning  system,  on  the  morals  of  the 
people,  as  observed  by  himself  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  seems 
to  think  it  necessary,  that  their  num- 
bers should  be  diminished  in  England. 

A  young  couple  setting  out  in  the  world, 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  getting  credit  at  chandler's 
shops,  or  using  pawn-brokers  shops, 
may  consider  themselves  as  doomed  to 
perpetual  poverty.  In  a  useful  little 
work,  entitled  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guide." 
are  the  following  rema^-ks  respecting 
pawning.  If  a  person  borrows  half  a 
guinea  upon  his  suit  of  clothes,  or  any 
thing  else,  (which  is  wanted  once  a 
week)  he  pays  weekly  a  month's  inte- 
rest, making  in  the  year,  fifteen  shillings 
and  two-pence,  for  the  weekly  use  of 
ten  shillings  and  six-pence  \ 
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Lawj^ers  are  still  more  than  pawn-bro- 
kers to  be  shunned,  for  admitting  tliat 
jon  are  provided  with  an  honest  attor- 
ney, and  you  obtain  a  \ictory  over  jour 
adversary,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  still 
a  loser^  both  in  peace  and  pocket ;  and 
people  will  shun  you  as  a  cUnning  and 
litigious  character  ;  but  should  you  stiil 
more  unfortunately  be  defeated  in  your 
struggle,  and  ruin  be  the  result,  you  will 
have  nothing  left  you,  but  the  common 
and  useless  practice  of  relating  your 
case,  or  lamenting  your  injuries,  to  as 
many  as  will  listen  to  you;  with  perhaps 
some  severe  reproofs  from  your  own  con- 
science, for  having  suffered  your  resent- 
ment to  get  the  better  of  your  pru- 
dence. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  with  his  accus- 
tomed regard  for  public  good,  has  in  his 
Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1812, 
published  an  excellent  plan  for  settling 
disputes,  without  the  interference  of 
lawyers  ;  it  is  the  simple  and  unexpen- 
sive  method  of  arbitration,  the  witnesses 
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arc  to  be  examined  separatelj^  as  before  ) 
n  grand  jui  j?  and  no  lawyer  is  admitted 
an  arbitrator;  that  the  law  may  not  ^ 
confound  equity. 

If  an  angel  from  heaven  (sajs  the  \ 
philanthrophist)  w  arned  me  that  I  ha^l 
but  an  hour  to  live,  and  I  wished  to  spend 
that  hour  in  rendering  my  country  the 
highest  service  in  my  power,  (in  relation  | 
to  its  social  institutions,)  I  should  dictate  j 
somethina:  like  the  following'  *•   in  all 
jjgreements,  let  a  clause  be  inserted, 
that  differences  and  disputes  between  the  ; 
parties,  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  re-  i 
ference  to  three  or  five  men  of  business, 
^11  of  whom  shall  hear  evidence,  and 
decide  iinally,   under  the  9th  and  lOtli  ' 
William  III.    Without  the  interference,  ' 
presence,  or  intervention,  and  without  | 
the   doubts,   quibbles,   or  surmises  of  j 
lawyers,  &c.  &c.— in  May,  1794,  a  casa  ' 
in  chancery  was  determined,  which  gave  i 
the  plaintiff  three  pence  and  his  attorney  ] 
131.  6"s.  9d. 
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The  choice  of  a  doctor  or  physician , 
is  also  deserving-  of  serious  considera- 
tion ;  the  lawyer  may  be  said  to  dispose 
of  our  property  only,  but  the  physiciafi 
may  take  our  money,  our  health,  and 
even  our  life  ;  therefore  let  no  one  think 
liis  care  ill  bestowed  in  the  preservation 
of  health.  That  excellent  philanthro- 
phist  and  physician,  Dr.  Buchan,  well 
knowing  tlie  importance  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  bread,  has  cautioned  the  world 
against  that  of  a  bad  description;  and 
above  all,  recommends  the  maslin  bread, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  the  flour  of 
wheat  and  rye,  it  has  no  coarse  husks  in 
it,  and  keeps  moist  many  days,  being 
che?aper  and  more  wholesome,  than  the 
bread  in  general  use  in  London. 

A  gentleman  at  Bristol,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  advance  in  the  price 
of  bread,  has  made  several  experiments 
on  potatoes,  and  thinks  that  the  meal  of 
roasted  potatoes  would  by  mixing  with 
Itour  make  very  good  bread;  and  as  a 
substitute   for    that    important  article 
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he  says,  *'  I  have  for  some  time  made 
a  point  of  having  a  dish  of  roasted  pota- 
toes on  the  table  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea,  which  are  eaten  with  salt  only, 
or  the  addition  of  a  little  boiled  milk, 
which  is  brought  in  a  jug,  and  if  any 
thing  occurs  to  prevent  the  usual  dish 
of  potatoes  from  ap]>earing,  we  find  it  a 
difficulty  to  be  satished  .  1  certainly  con- 
sider roasted  potatoes  more  nutritious 
than  boiled  ones,  and  have  usually  dis- 
pensed with  the  use  of  bread,  since  I 
have  introduced  tiiem.'* 


Domestic  economy  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  an  innovation,  but  as  an  improve- 
ment, and  substantial  benefit ;  every  im- 
partial  person  has  long  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  of  national  or 
political  reform:  and  it  requires  but  little 
consideration  to  perc'eive  that  domestic 
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and  iiidividaal  reform  is  equally  neces- 
sary, and  that  in  forwarding  the  plan, 
our  fair  country  women  must  be  oui* 
best  agents.  . 

The  prejudice,  with  which  a  narrow 
or  ill  directed  education  has  degraded 
many  females,  will  I  fear  often  be  found 
a  great  stumbling  block  iil  the  way  of 
good  management.  Others  are  averse  to 
novel  practices  lest  they  should  produce 
additional  labour,  and  though  this  can 
seldom  be  the  case  in  economical  arrange- 
ments, yet  it  should  not  be  forgot  that 
a  person  should  no  more  object  to  that 
labour  by  which  a  shilling  is  saved,  than 
they  should  to  that,  by  which  a  shilling 
is  earned. 


The  brewing  of  wholesome  beer,  or 
the  preparation  of  any  other  beverage, 
as  a  substitute,  (where  opportunity  will 
permit)  is  a  thing  nearly  as  desirable,  as 
the  great  article  of  food  before  named  ; 
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ah  exhilarating  draught  is  due  to  the  in- 
dustrious and  prudent ;  but  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  or  drams,  is  too  expensive, 
alluring,  and  pernicious. 

A  wholesome  drink  in  the  summer, 
when  thirst  is  excessive,  maj  be  rea- 
dily made  with  boiled  water  and  cream 
of  tartar,  two  pennywortli  of  the  latter 
will  make  four  pints  of  this  pleasant 
drink. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  a  con- 
siderable saving,  as  well  as  certainty  of 
having  wholesome  liquor,  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  recompense  fo^-  the  trouble, 
to  those  who  brew  their  own  beer  ;  and 
a  still  further  saving  may  be  obtained, 
by  using  brown  sugar,  thirty-two  pounds 
of  which,   with  two  bushels  of  malt 
wdl  produce  fifty  gallons  of  ale,  as  good 
irx  every  respect,  as  if  made  from  six 
bushels  of  malt,  effecting      savin-  of 
thirty-one  shillings  and  eight-pence.  The 
sugar  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  wort,  as 
It  runs  from  the  mash-tub. 
1 
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The  ordinary  spruce  beer,  so  much  in 
use,  is  described  oy  Shannon,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  brewing,  as  follows: 

Take  half  a  pound  of  molasses  (or 
treacle)  to  every  gallon  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  the  essence  of  spruce  to  twenty 
gallons ;  this  slightly  fermented  with  a 
little  yeast,  for  two  or  three  days,  is 
bottled,  and  corked  up  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  but  one  after  bottling  ;  atid 
packed  in  saw  -dust  or  sand,  according 
as  it  is  wanted  to  be  used,  sooner  or 
later. 

i  -■  lit 

Malt  Spruce. — Table  beer,  or  small  ale, 
may  be  converted  to  spruce  beer,  by 
ordering  it  to  be  delivered  in  the  barrel 
as  soon  after  it  is  tunned,  as  convenient; 
and  adding  to  each  barrel,  one  pound  of 
essence  of  spruce,  and  molasses  in  the 
proportion  of  a  cpiarter,  half,  or  fhree- 
quarters  of  a  pound  per  gallon,  stirrifig 
them  well  into  the  beer,  with  a  long 
stick  put  in  at  the  bung-hole,  and  agi- 
tating the  cask  ;  bottle  it  as  soon  as  it 
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has  done  fermenting,  and  corking  it  the 
second  or  third  day  after  it  has  been 
bottled. 

£.  bflB  /  ~  i- 

•^Jnswi  OS  tiou 

I 

As  bread  of  a  very  bad  and  injurious 
quality,  is  often  imposed  on  the  public, 
-to  detect  its  adulteration  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: slice  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  verv 
thin,  afterwards  break  it,  but  not  very 
small,  and  put  it  with  plenty  of  water, 
into  a  large  earthen  pan  or  pipkin  ;  place 
it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  a  long 
time  moderately  hot :  pour  out  the  bread, 
which  will  be  reduced  to  a  pap;  and  the 
bones,  ashes,  and  other  unwholesome 
ingredients,  will  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  flour  has  been  adulterated  with 
whiting  or  chalk,  it  may  be  discovered 
by  mixing  it  with  juice  of  lemon,  or 
strong  vinegar  ;  if  the  flour  is  pure,  no 
fermentation  will  take  place ;  but  if 
adulterated,  it  will  work  like  veast. 
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Meal  adulterated  is  likewise  heavier 
and  whiter  than  when  pure  ;  the  quan- 
tity that  would  fill  an  ordinary  tea  cup, 
has  been  found  to  weigh  upwards  of  four 
drams  more  than  the  genuine  flour. — A 
quartern  loaf  should  weigh  4lbs.  5ozs. 
8drs. 


The  following  method  of  curing  buttery 
as  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
J.  Anderson,  L.  L.  D.  is  not  unworthy  a 
place  in  this  work. 

"  Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common 

"  salt,  one  part  of  sugar,  and  one  part 

"  of  saltpetre  ;  beat  them  up  together, 

"  and  blend  the  whole  completely.  Take 

"  one   ounce  of  this  composition  for 

"  every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  work 

*'  i,t  well  into  the  mass,  and  close  it  up 

*'  for  use. 
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"  The  butter  cured  with  this  mixture, 
"  appears  of  a  rich  marrowy  consistence, 
"  and  fine  colour,  and  never  acquires  a 
"  brittle    hardness,     nor    tastes  salt. 

I    have    eat  butter  cured  with  the 
"  above  composition,    that   had  been 
"  kept   three    years,    and  it    was  as 
"  sweet   as    at   first;  but  it  must  be 
"  noted,   that   butter   thus   cured  re- 
quires to  stand  three  weeks  or  a  month 
before  it  is  begun  to  be  used.    If  it 
"  be  sooner  oj^ened,  the  salts  are  not 
"  sufficiently    blended   with    it  ;  and 
"  sometimes  the  coolness  of  the  nitre 
will  then  be  perceived,  which  totally 
*'  disappears  afterwards. 

But  where  there  are  children,  treacle 
honey,    or  moisf  sugar,  will  often  be' 
found  preferable  to  butter,  being,  when 
used  with  bread,  much  more  cheap,  pa- 
latable,  and  wholesome. 

According  to  the  ancient  historian 
Stow,  coals  were  first  used  in  London  in 
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the  rei<rn  of  Edward  I.  when  the  smoke 
was  supposed  to  corrupt  the  air  so  much, 
that  the  use  of  that  kind  of  fuel  was 
forbidden  by  proclamation. 

Coals  are  now  an  important  article  in 
domestic  use,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  scarcely  any  thing  is  con- 
sumed but  wood  and  turf,  an  article  of 
the  latter  description  from  tan  yards, 
w  hich  is  sold  very  cheap  about  London, 
will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  in 
lighting  fires,  or  keeping  them  unextin- 
guished for  a  considerable  time  without 
the  use  of  coals,  which  has  now  become 
so  expensive  an  article,  that  various  in^ 
ventions  for  lessening  their  consumption 
are  offered  to  public  notice  ;  perhaps  the 
sieve  in  common  use  for  cinders,  if  the 
wires  were  more  close,  would  be  found 
more  useful;  and  the  cinders  When  mixed 
Avith  small  coals  and  made  damp,  will 
be  found  to  cake  well  and  burn  clear : 
ciiiders,    or   small   coals   mixed  with 
cinders  and  clay,  and  then  made  up  in 
convenient   forms,  have    been  rccom- 
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mended  ;  a  hole  is  made  through  the 
centre  of  each  ball  or  cake,  and  when 
dry,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
fire,  where  they  give  a  good  heat,  and 
burn  without  smoak.  A  kind  of  retort 
with  tubes,  is  now  manufactured,  at 
some  of  the  potteries  near  VauxhalJ, 
which  at  a  small  expence,  are  made  to 
warm  upper  rooms  with  that  portion  of 
heat  from  a  kitchen  fire,  w  hich  is  usu- 
ally allowed  to  escape  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

Much  fuel  is  often  wasted  by  a  com- 
mon error  among  cooks,  who  conceive 
that  the  greater  the  fire,  the  quicker  the 
dispatch  :  and  it  often  hurries  away  in 
steam  the  best  part  of  the  ingredients. 
Provision  should  be  kept  simmering,  ra- 
ther than  boiling,  for  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  additional  time,  rather  than 
additional  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  and 
that  however  gently  liquor  may  boil,  no 
fire  can  make  it  hotter. 
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Count  Rumford  has  done  much  to 
benelit  the  public  by  his  experiments  in 
this  way,  but  the  necessitous  and  the 
careful  are  the  only  persons  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  them  ;  with  the  former 
when  the  gripe  of  povei*ty  relaxes^  their 
vigilence  and  economy  is  again  asleep ; 
and  of  the  latter  class,  I  fear  there  are 
but  a  comparative  few.  Perhaps  much 
vice  might  be  checked,  and  distress 
averted,  by  the  establishment  of  Schools 
of  jEconQ7ny  ;  surely  it  is  worth  an  expe- 
liment,  when  we  mark  the  dilatory  ha- 
bits and  the  prejudices  which  prevade 
us,  and  the  time  wasted  in  useless 
branches  of  education,  particularly 
among  females. 

The  aforenamed  gentleman,  in  his 
essay  on  food,  recommends  the  following 
as  the  best  method  of  preparing  that 
useful  root,  the  potatoe  : 

They  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  same  size,  the  large  and  the 
small  ones  being  boiled  separate,  washed 
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clean  without  paring,  and  nearly  co- 
vered with  cold  water;  they  should  be 
boiled  slowly,  and  if  very  large,  a  little 
cold  water  thrown  in  occasionally,  other- 
wise they  will  crack  and  burst  before 
they  are  boiled  to  the  hearts.  A  little 
salt  thrown  in  during  the  boiling,  is  a 
great  improvement.. 

When  boiled  pour  off  the  water,  and 
evaporate  the  moisture  by  replacing  the 
vessel  on  the  fire.  This  makes  them 
dry  and  mealy. 


Economy,  is  widely  different  from  ei- 
ther  covetou.ne.s,  or  avarice,  its  object 
18  competence  and  content. 

Were  every  one  but  isatisfied  with  that 
which  IS  sufficient,  such  a  vast  surplus 
would  be  left  for  charity,  as  to  preclude 
all  want.  A  competence,  and  not  rich- 
es, IS  the  source  of  happiness. 


I 
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I  ask  not  for  a  splendid  lot, 
Give  Pie  &  neat  convenient  cot ; 
Grass  for  my  cow,  a  nook  of  soil, 
To  plow  or  dig  with  honest  toil  : 
Of  the  best  books  a  useful  stock. 
With  Shakespeare,  Addison,  and  Locke: 
An  upright,  independent  mind  : 
A  reverence  fot  human  kind  : 
A  love  for  just  and  equal  laws  : 
A  zeal  in  holy  freedom's  cause. 
Give  me  to  know  the  truth,  and  bold 
To  speak  in  spite  of  pow'r  or  gold  : 
To  these  add  cheerful,  active  health, 
I'll  envy  not  the  slaves  of  wealth. 
Oh  !  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
Who  crowd  preferment's  slipp'ry  gate  ! 
To  honor  lost,  with  low-born  soul. 
Who  beo-  the  virtue-barter' d  dole, 
I  envy  not  your  splendid  lot. 
But  smile  content  within  my  cot. 


The  comfort  we  derive  from  the  recol- 
lection, that  our  enjoyments  are  the 
fruits  of  our  own  diligence  and  prudence, 
will  aii^ply  recompense  our  attention. 
And  it  has  been  very  justly  observed, 
that  no  young  man  is  the  better  for 
that  hereditary  ptcuiiiary  independence 
which  comes  to  him  without  industry  or 
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competition.  Indeed  this  kind  of  wealth 
may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  c/m- 
r%,  the  effects  of  which  has  been  well 
described  as  follows  :  ' 

"  By  the  receiving  of  charity  our 
minds  become  humbled ;   we  have  no 
longer  that  ardour  which  springs  from 
exertion  in  youth,  or  dignity  in  age, 
which  keeps  us  from  the  commission  of 
little  actions.    When  a  man  is  forced  to 
thank,  and  as  it  were  bend  the  knee  for 
his  daily  bread,  he  feels  like  a  slave,  and 
IS  too  apt  to  act  the  part  of  one  ;  but 
he  who  is  above  want,  though  but  a 
litlk,  looks  upon  every  fellow-subject 
as  an  equal. 

In  the  hour  of  toil,  then,  let  the  poor 
reflect  on  their  advantages,  as  well  as 
on  tlie  hardships  peculiar  to  them  ;  and 
Jet  them  not  think  that  the  foregoin- 
remarks  are  less  true,  because  they,may 
not  have  felt  their  weight,  for  he  who 
abours  for  his  daily  bread,  and  has 
learned  to  live  withm  his  income,  has 
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learned  the  art  of  independence  ;  and  is 
a  greater  man  than  the  wretch  who  sells 
his  services  to  a  purse-proud  and  un- 
principled tyrant,  that  Ite  may  share 
with  him  his  plunder,  or  taste  the  deli- 
cacies of  his  table. 


TVIuch  mischief  has  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  insuring,  and  the  purchase 
of  lottery   tickets,  or  shares ;  and  the 
folly  of  this  species  of  gambling  is  so 
glaring,  that  many  people  have  chose  to 
conceal  their  ruin,  and  hide  their  chagrin 
even  in  the  grave.    Indeed  it  can  only 
be  classed  with  those  absurd  expectati- 
ons which  the  ignorant  so  often  manifest 
in  consulting  cunning-men  about  hidden 
treasure,  fortunate  marriages,  &c.  The 
following  statement  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure, shew  who  are  the  dupes.    In  June,^ 
lS03,  the  contract  price  of  a  ticket  was 
£  15,  selling  price  ^.16  16s. —In  1811, 
contract  price  £.15  11    9,  selling  price, 

i:.ai  5  0. 
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The  first  lotlery  that  we  have  on  re- 
cord, ,s  that  in  the  year  1569,  consisfing 
of  400,000  lots,  at  ten  shillings  each 
tlie  prizes  were  plate,    and  (he  p,o<its 
went  toward  repairing  the  diknidated 
harbours,   or  havens  of  this  kingdom 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they-  were 
considered  as  public  nuisances,  and  were 
accordingly  suppressed. 


Tn  Franconia,   the  following,-  simnlp 
method,  which  only  requires  ^0;;^ 

»    ™e»t-     A  quantity  of  salt-netre 

equal  to  the  common  salt  that  w2d  be 
^eq".red  for  the  meat  in  the  usual  wa, 

ir    r*,"  T'  over  a  slow 

hre  for  a  few  hours,  till  all  the  water  is 
evaporated.  "tier  is 

for"twei"r  ^  ■-'oi'e 

or  t„enty-four  hours,  when  it  will  be 
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found  equal  in  flavour  to  th6  best  Ham- 
buro'h  smoked  meat,  that  has  been  kept 
several  weeks  in  salt,  as  red  throughout, 
and  equally  firm. 


Sir  Stephen  Fox's  famous  Eye-water. — 
Take  six  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  dissolve  in  it  one  dram  of  cam- 
phire ;  add  two  pugils  of  dried  elder 
flowers.    In  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
is  infused,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Bathe 
your  forehead  over  your  eyes,  and  each 
temple,  with  it  several  times ;  likewise, 
aip  a  rag  in  dead  small  beer,  milk  warm, 
and  dab  each  eye,  several  times,  morn- 
ing and  evening.    It  is  also  good  for  the 
tooth-ache,  swelled  face,  or  a  bruise. 


To    cure    a    red  or  pimpled  Face. 
Extracted  from  a  rare  book,  entitled, 
A  Closet  for  Ladies  and  Gentlewo- 
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men,"  1636. — Dissolve  common  salt  in 
jaice  of  lemon,  and  with  a  linen  cloth, 
apply  it  to  the  affected  part;  it  wiU 
cure  by  a  few  applications. 


A  cheap  and  wholesome  bitter,  much 
superior  to  common  drams.— Take  half 
an  ounce  of  the  yolks  of  fresh  eg|rs, 
carefully  separated  from  the  white,  half 
an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  one  dram  and 
a  half  of  Seville  orange  peel,  and  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  the  watep 
hot,  upon  the  above  ingredients,  an^ 
let  them  steep  in  it  for  two  hours,  then 
strain  them  through  cap  paper,  and  bot.; 
tie  It  for  use. 


A  composition  for  resisting  fire 
water.--rake  half  a  piut  of^ilk,^.:^ 

§ai,  so  as  to  coadulate  the  milk.  Strain 
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olF  the  whey,  and  mix  it  with  tlie 
whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  after  having 
beat  them  up,  and  mixed  them  with 
other  substances,  add  quick  lime  which 
has  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  thick  paste,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  putty.  Carefully  applied  to 
broken  bodies  or  cracks  of  any  kind, 
and  dried  properly,  it  resists  water  or 
fire. 


I  have  in  another  place,  made  known 
the    means   of    detecting  adulterated 
bread;  and  I  here  caution  the  reader 
and  the  public  against  poisoned  cheese. 
This  base  practice  I.  have  recently  de- 
tected.   Many  people  are  fond  of  that 
part  of  cheese  which  is  called  hliie  mold: 
to  give  it  this  appearance,  without  age, 
wire,    pins,   &c.    are   thurst  into  the 
cheese,  and  when  they  have  remained  a 
sufficient  time  to  produce  the  blue  ap- 
pcaiaiice,   they  are  taken  out ;  but  in 
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some  cheese  lately  purchased,  the  pins, 
hy  beiiii^  accidentally  pressed  out  of 
si^ht,  had  very  nearly  been  swallowed 
'with'  the  cheese. 

My  family,  who  had  partaken  of  this 
cheese,  were  much  disordered  in  conse- 
ijti6iic(^i'*^rid  on  examining  it  the  next 
day ,  ' several  pins  were  found  in  the  dis- 
coloured part,  which  had  given  it  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  old  Cheshire. 


Caution  to  those  who  use  copper  or 
brass  utensils.— A  waiter  who  lived  at 
Mrs.  Partridge's  house  (the  windmiil^at 
Salt-hill),  at  the  time  of  the  sudden 
death  of  several  gentlemen  who  dined 
there  about  thirty  years  since,  has  re- 
cently paid  the  debt  of  nature  himself. 
The  day  preceding  hi^  death,  he  sent 
for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and, 
after  informing  him  that  he  could  not 
die  in  peace  without  disclosing  what  he 
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knew  of  that  calamitous  event,  made 
the  following  , recital  :— "  That  it  was 
not  occasioned,  as  had  been  generally 
supposed,  by  any  preparation  in  the 
;wine,  to  fine  it,  as  it  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  carp  having  been 
stewed  for  a  family  expected  the  day 
before  ;  but  from  their  being  prevented 
coming,  tl^e  fish  were  set  by  in  the 
copper  stew-pan,  in  which  they  had  been 
dressed,  where,  from  its  long- standing, 
the  corrosive  acid  in  the  sauce,,  extracted 
from  the  stew-pan  that  quantity  of  cop- 
peras, w  Iiich  proved  destructive  to  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  partook  of  this 
dish,  so  fatally  served  up  the  next  day. 
The  fact,  he  said,  vras  discovered,  and 
known  only  by  the  cook  and  himself; 
and  on  imparting  it  to  their  ajSiicted 
mistress,  she  enjoined  them  to  secrecy 
as  long  as  they  lived ;  but  that  lie  now 
found  himself  in  his  last  moments,  un- 
able to  conceal  the  mystery  any  longerl" 
— Mrs.  Partridge  and  the  cook  have 
both  been  dead  many  years. 
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Among  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  coiuitrjf,  none  aijB  more  generaiiy 
useful  thanj  ;  t^e  potatoe ;  hence  >ve  are 
induced  to  insert  the  account  of  a  Neio 
I\htho(l}^^f'  jivopogating  Potatoes:,  com- 
muiiicated  to  the  Bath  and   West  of 
EngJand  Society,  by  the  Rev.  J  Barton. 
—-Having  a  piece  of  grouud  cboaked  up 
with,  potatoe  stalks,  from  the  negligence 
of  the  labourers  employed  in  clf  aning  it 
of  a,  prece4iMg  crop:    this  gentleman 
carefully  planted  about  one  hundred  of 
them  in  drills,  in  the  same  manner  as 
cabbage  plants,  iirst  puSling  o-fi  the  po- 
tatoes that  adhered  to  the  roots. 

The  experiment  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectation,  as  each  staik  produced  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  some  of  them  uncommonly 
large.  Should  this  method  be  generaiiy 
adopted,  it  will  prove  highiy  beoelicial, 
and  the  farmer's  industry  in  cleanino- 
his  ground  will  thus  be  rewarded ;  the 
man  of  fortune  will  give  these  stems,  hi- 
therto useless,  to  his  cottagers,  to  plant 
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in  their  gardens  ;  while  those  mIio  have 
small  potatoes,  that  are  usually  thrown 
to  the  hogs,  may  now  turn  tliem  to  a 
better  account,   by    planting  them  in 
beds  in  November,  and  removing  their 
stalks  in  the  spring.    This  method  of 
culture,  particularly  in  wet  soils,  may 
probably  succeed  better  than  that  com- 
monly practised  ;  as  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  rotting,  which  tlie  seed 
potatoes  are  apt  to  do  ;  thus  the  markets 
might  be  supplied,  not  only  with  the 
root   itself,   but  also  with  the  stems, 
which  could  be  sold  in  the  same  market 
as  cabbage  plants. 


ABLACTATION  (from  ah,  and  lacte, 
the  talking  a  child  from  the  milk  of  the 
breast;)  the  weaning  a  child  from  the 
breast.  When  the  mother  wants  health 
or  strength ;  hath  nipples  too  small  or 
ill  formed  ones ;  when  the  infant  will 
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not  take  the  breast ;  when  the  mother's 
miik  is  bad,  or  in  too  small  a  quantity  ' 
when  the  mother  hath  weak  nerves,  or 
apt  easily  to  be  surprised  ;  these  defects 
spoil  the  miik :  if  the  child  is  suddenly 
taken  ill,  from  the  effects  of  the  mother's 
fright,  or  anxiety ;  if  the  milk  is  ofien 
dried  up  quickly,  when  perhaps  the  in- 
fant hath  the  most  occasion  for  it  ;  in 
such  like  case^i,  it  is  adviseal>le  to  wean 
the  child  ;  yea,  often  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   It  can  never  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  breast  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months ;  but  generally,  if  a  child  is  fa- 
voured with  a  good  supply  by  sucking, 
during  his  first  three  or  four  months* 
and  is  in  a  tolerable  healthy  state,  he 
will  rarely  be  the  worse  for  weaning  at 
this  early  period;  so  that  if  he  is  not 
ratlier  weakly,  and  if  difficulties  attend 
his  being  suckled,  there  need  not  be  any 
hesitation  about  taking  him  from  the 
breast.     If   he   feeds    tolerably  with 
the  spoon,  and  is  free  from  disorder  in 
his  bowels,  a  tendency  to  convulsions., 
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red  unti  1;      .       "'"^  -J^fer- 

atLr\n:  irt'^ 

Seneial,  the  sooner  a  child 
.  weaned   the  .„ore  easil,  it  parts 

.Zn  r  w  .      •^"'•'^  '■^"""^  -ith  the 
K  the  same  until 

the  breast  be  whoHy  omitted. 

at^a'ln'r"'  T  — <1 

ire^tm.         '  general,  their  di- 

ge  ..on  ^^^^ 

n   or  ten  months,  the,  should  o„It  be 
^''^  at  the  most,  during 

the  first  two  months  ;  should  be  entirely 
weaned  from  the  breast  as  speedily  as 
'""venient,  and  also  from  all  feeding 
>n  the  night,  for  tl.at  bloats  them  ;  and 
't  they  are  not  used  to  it  in  the  first 
week,  the.y  would  never  n ant  it.  Ifthev 
are  not  disturbed  from  their  birth,  in  "a 
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week  or  two,  the  child  will  be  formed 
to  a  habit  of  sleeping  most  of  the  night 
very  quietly,  awaking  only  when  wet, 
on  which  occasion  it  should  be  laid  dry. 

The  food  should  be  simple  and  light  ; 
not  spoiled  with  sugar,  wine,  and  such 
like  additions ;  for  they  produce  the 
dis^ai^^s. ,  ^h^^t  children  are  most  troubled 
with.  Unfei-mented  flour  makes  a  viscid 
food,  that  turns  sour  before  it  digests  ; 
and  well  fermented  bread  soon  turns 
sour ;  but  if  this  latter  is  made  into 
fresh  panada  every  night  and  morning, 
or  in  cool  weather,  every  morning,  the  in- 
convenience of  souring  is  prevented.  To 
prevent  acidity  in  the  child's  stomach, 
by  a  daily  use  of  vegetable  food,  give 
now  and  then  a  little  fresh  broth,  made 
from  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  once 
or  twice  in  the  day.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mixture  of  the  equal  parts  of 
the  gravy  which  is  discharged  in  cutting 
a  joint  that  is  brought  hot  on  the  table, 
and  warm  water,  to  which  may  be  ad- 
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ded  a  little  salt,  arul  thus  an  excellent 
broth  is  readily  made.    This  is  .said  to 
^lll  cliddren  with  humours,  it  is  true  - 
but  the  humours  are  only  of  the  most 
nourishiu-  kind.    Cow's  milk,  a  little 
dduted  with  w^ater,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother's;   jet,  as  it  is 
apt  to  turn  sour,  add  to  it  a  little  Lisbon 
sugar.    Rice  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  sour 
as  wheat  bread  is  ;  it  therefore  would  be 
a, more  convenient  food  for  children,  and 
deserves   to  be  attended  to.  Toasted 
bread,  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  almost 
drj,  then  mixed  with  fresh  milk,  not 
boiled,  is  an  agreeable  change.    As  the 
teeth  advance,  the  diet  maj  increase  in 
its  solidity. 

As  to  the  quantit}^  let  the  appetite 
be  the  measure  of  it;  observing  to  sa- 
tisfy hunger,  but  no  more,  which  may 
be  thus  managed;  feed  the  child  no 
longer  than  ho  eats  with  a  degree  of  ea- 
gerness;  in  feeding,  let  the  child  be 
held  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  thus  con- 
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tiniie  it  until  the  stomach  has  nearly  di- 
gested its  contents.  The  too  common 
practice  of  violently  dancing  and  shak- 
ing the  jchild  should  be  avoided. 

Keep  the  child  awake  until  it 
breaks  wind  after  each  time  , it  is  fed  : 
divert  it  during  the  day  as  much  as 
you  can  ;  and  thus  it  will  soon  lay  quiet 
all  the  night.  Never  awaken  a  child 
when  it  is  asleep,  for  thus  sickness  and 
peevishness  are  often  produced.  As  soon 
as  teeth  appear,  give  the  child  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  flesh  meat  in  its  hand  to 
chew,  but  never  give  it  any  confection- 
aries.  "  Moss  on  the  management  and 
nursing  of  children." 

Aliment  (f»'om  alo,  to  nourish)  implies 
food  both  solid  and  liquid  :  from  v.  hich, 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  is  prepared 
a  very  mild,  sweiet,  and  whitish  liquor, 
resembling  milk,  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  chyle-,  which  being  absorbed 

veins,  by  them  conveyed 
into  the  circulation,  and  there  ass^mila- 
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tfcd  into  the  nature  of  blood,  affords  tliai 
supply  of  nutrition  which  tlie  continual 
waste  of  the  body  is  found  to  require. 
Next  to  air,  food  is  the  most  necessary 
thing  for  the  preservation  of  our  bodies  : 
and  as  on  the  choice  thereof,  our  health 
g  reatly  depends,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  understand,  in  general,  what  is  the 
most  proper  for  our  nourishment ;  and, 
in  particular  deviations  from  healthy 
what  is  the  best  adapted  to  restore  us. 
Our  blood  and  juices  naturally  incline 
to  become  putrid  and  acrimonious  :  fresh 
chyle,  duly  received,  prevents  this  de- 
structive tendencv,  and  preserves  in  them 
that   mild   state  which  alone  consists 
with  kealth.    An.  animal  diet  affords  the 
most  of  this  bland  nutritious  mucilage; 
watery  fluids  dilute  the  too  gross  parts, 
and  carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for 
use.    It  is  only  the  small  portion  of  jelly 
which  is  seperated  from  the  farinaceous 
parts  of  vegetables,   that,   after  being 
much  elaborated,  is  converted  into  the 
animal  nature ;  yet  the  use  of  vegetables 
prevents  both  repletion,  and  a  too  great 
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tendency  to  a  putrescent  acrimony  of  the 
blood.  In  hot  climates,  as  well  as 
against  the  constitutional  heat  of  parti- 
cular persons,  vegetables  are  demanded 
in  the  largest  portion :  animal  sub- 
stances afford  the  highest  relish  while 
our  appetite  continues,  but  will  sate  the 
appetite  before  the  stomach  is  duly 
filled.  Vegetables  may  be  eaten  after 
either  flesh  or  fish:  few  herbs  or  fruits 
satiate  so  much  as  that  the  stomach  may 
not  be  filled  with  them,  when  it  is  al- 
ready satisfied  with  flesh  or  fish ;  whence 
it  may  be  observed,  that  no  diet,  which 
is  very  nourishing,  can  be  eat  to  fulness, 
because  its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and 
satiating.  Health  depends  almost  wholly 
on  a  proper  crasis  of  the  blood  ;  and  to 
preserve  this,  a  mixture  of  vegetables  in 
some  degree  is  always  required,  for  a 
loathing  is  soon  the  consequence  of  ani- 
mal food  alone  ;  hot  acrid  habits,  too, 
receive  from  milk  and  vegetables  the 
needful  for  correcting  their  excesses; 
but  in  cold,  pituitous,  and  nervous  ha- 
bits, who  want  most  nourishment  from 
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l^east  digestion,  and  from  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food,  animal  diet  is  to  be 
used  more  freely. 

Thus  much  being  offered  as  general 
principles  with ,  respect  to  the  matter 
and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the  valetu- 
dinarian may  easily  regulate  his  diet, 
with  some  advantage  to  himself,  b}-  an 
attention  to  the  few  ensuing  particulars. 
In  winter  eat  freely,  but  drink  spar- 
ingly: roa^t  meat  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
what  is  drank,  should  be  stronger  than 
at  other  seasons.  In  summer,  let  thirst 
deiermine  the  quantity  to  be  drank; 
,  cold  stomachs  never  require  much:  boiled 
meats  and  vegetables,  if  not  otherwise 
contradicted,  may  now  be  more  freely 
used.  Lax  hal)its  require  the  winter's 
diet  to  be  continued  all  the  year,  and 
rigid,  ones  should  be  confined  to  that  of 
summer.  Fat  people  should  fast  at 
times,  but  the  lean  should  never  do  so. 
'^j'hose  who  are  troubled  with  eructations 
occasioned  by  their  food,  should  drink 
but  little,  and  use  some  unaccustomed 
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exercise.  The  thirsty  should  drink 
freely,  but  eat  sparingly.  In  general, 
let  moderation  be  observed ;  and  though 
no  dinner  hath  been  had,  a  light  supper 
is  ahvays  to  be  prefened.  After  very 
hiah-seasoned  meats,  a  olass  of  water, 
acidulated  with  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
or,  in  very  weak  stomachs,  the  sweet 
elixir  of  vitriol,  is  far  more  assistant  to 
the  work  of  digestion  than  the  common 
method  of  taking  brandy. 

A  cheap  suhstiiute  for  tea,  more  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society. — -White  peas,  baked 
in  an  oven  till  they  are  brown  throughout; 
grind  and  boil  them  as  you  do  coiTee,  or 
rather  more.-— The  person  who  recom- 
mends the  above,  considers  it  his  duty  to 
make  it  more  public,  as  it  has  been 
highly  approved  of  by  many  of  his  friends 
who  declare  they  cannot  find  any  diifer- 
ence  between  this  ^md  real  coffee. — N.B. 
When  they  are  warm,  a  small  piece  of 
butter  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them,  to 
to  prevent  their  burning. 
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yl  preventive  against  the  near  let  fever, 
(ttfd  bfJier  infectious  diseases.  — M\x  iiVitile 
magnesia,  with  oil  of  vitrei  in  a  glazed 
earthen  vessel,  which  being- put  in  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  the  fumes  aris- 
i!ig'  therefroiii,  will  effectually  prevent 
.the  attendants  and  others  from  being  in- 
fected  with  the  disorder. 

Disinterested  advice.— The  late  Dr.  Dar- 
win, one  day  at  Nottingham,  assembled 
a  large  crow/i  of  people  around  him  ;  and 
thus  addressed   himself  to  them:  -Ye 
mren  of  Nottingham  !  listen  to  me, — You 
are  ingenious  and  industrious  mecha- 
nics.   l>j  your  industry  life's  comforts 
are  procured  for  yourselves  and  families, 
if  you  loose  j'-our  health,  the  power  of 
being  industrious  will  forsake  you.  That 
you  know  ;  but  you  do  not  know,  that  to 
breathe  the  fresh  and  changed  air  con- 
stantly, is  not  less  necessary  to  preserve 
the    health    than   sobriety  itself.  Air 
becomes  unwholesome  in  a  few  hours  if 
the  windows  are  shut.    Open  those  of 
your  sleeping  rooms  whenever  you  quit 
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them  to  your  workshops.  Keep  the  win- 
dows of  jour  works^hop  open  whenever 
the  weatker  is  not  insupportably  cold. 
I  have  no  interest  in  giving  you  this  advice. 
Remember  that  I  your  countryman  and 
a  physician  tell  you.  If  you  would  not 
brinj;  infection  and  disease  upon  your 
yourselves  and  your  little  ones,  change 
the  air  you  breathe ;  change  many  times 
a  day,  by  opening  your  windows." 


THE  EPITAPH. 
A  PARODY. 

ADDRESSED  TO  i»  N   INCORRIGIBLE  SOT, 

Here  rests  his  head^  upon  the  tap-room  hearth, 
A  wretch  to  fair  sobriety  unknown  ; 

The  hop,  luxuriant,  blossom'd  at  his  birth, 
And  drunkenness  has  mark'd  him  for  his. own. 

Large  is  his  gullet,  and  his  draught  sincere, 
To  kindred  sots  his  sympathies  extend  ; 

lie  gains,  tis  all  his  wish,  great  gulphs  of  beer. 
But  loses  reputation,  health,  and  friends. 

No  farther  seek  his  vices  to  expose. 

But  leave  him,  trembling  at  correction's  rod; 
Soon  shall  the  watcliman  mar  his  soft  repose, 

And  HABEAS  corpus  move  him  of  to  quod  ! 
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Substitute  for  barm,  which  may  prove 
geneValij  useful 1  o  a  pint  of  fresh 
beer,  or  porter,  put  a  table  spoonful  of 
brown  sugar,  and  as  much  flour  as  will 
convert  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  batter  ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  small  jar  or  bot- 
tle, corking  it  close,  as  it  is  apt  to  fly, 
Shake  it  well  twice  a  day,  for  six  days, 
it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.    The  above 
will   work   14  pounds  of  flour— leave 
about  a  tea  cup  full  in  the  bottle,  and 
add  the  same  quantity  of  beer,  su^ar, 
and  flour,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three 
days.  Leave  the  barm  to  spunge  with  the 
flour  some  lime  in  the  day,  make  the 
bread  at  night,  and  bake  it  early  next 
morning,    The  barm  is  to  be  beaten  up 
with  a  little  warm  water,  to  spunge  in 
the  flour  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  jar, 
and  left  for  about  six  hours  before  the 
breiad  is  made. 
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V  ACC  IN  AT  10  N. 

It  is  extraordinary  and  lamentable  to 
observe,  that  the  small  pox  is  still  suf- 
fered to  be  propogated  bj  innoculation, 
v.hicli  tends  to  disseminate  the  disease 
by  casual  infection,  so  that  at  present, 
in  London  alone,  twenty-five  persons  a 
week  die  of  that  disease,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  deaths  according  to  the  Lon- 
don bills  of  mortality,  is  2,000  at  least. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  number  of  deplorable  suf- 
ferers, who  though  not  quite  destroyed 
by  the  small  pox,  are  nevertheless  grie- 
vously afflicted  for  life  from  that  loath- 
some disease,  bui:  the  number  rendered 
blind,  lame,  schroiulous,  deformed  and 
disfigured  is  immense,  and  is  estimated 
much  below  the  truth  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  deaths. 

The  account  then  may  be  fairly  stated 
thus. 
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Deaths  in  London  alowo  in  one  year  fron.  the 
sniali  pox  

«n.do,=d  blind,  n..i„edy„"r.hc'nrird,;ja',ej 

liom  tlie  same  comphiint   ^^^^ 

Total  sufferers  from  the  small  pox  in  one  year 

Now  according  to  the  most  authentic 
documents  that  can  be  procured,  and 
those  documents  furnished  by  men  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  vaccination,  namely, 
the  returns  of  164,381  persons  vaccina- 
ted, made  to  the  Royal  College  of  sur- 
geons ;  it  appears. 

That  twenty-four  persons,  or  one  in 
6,849  have  had  inflamed  arms. 

That  three  persons,  or  one  in  54,793 
have  died  of  such  inflamed  arms. 

That  66  persons,  or  one  in  2,477  have 
had  eruptions  after  the  cow  pock. 

And  that  56  persons,  or  one  in  2,917 
liave  had  the  small  pox  afterwards. 
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Thus,  instead  of  two  thousand  per- 
sons, killed  by  the  small  pox,  and  six 
thousand  rendered  miserable  for  life, 
not  a  single  death  would  have  happened, 
and  only  six  persons  could  in  any  re- 
spect have  been  rendered  uneasy  or  dis- 
satisfied; and  it  is  universally  acknow  - 
ledged that  such  accidents  are  less 
likely  to  occur  now  than  formerly,  on 
account  of  the  improved  method  of  vac- 
cinating generally  adapted. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  cases  the  advantages  of  the  cow 
pock  over  the  small  pox,  is  as  8000  to  6, 
consequently  those  who  submit  to  the 
process  of  vaccination,  have  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  chances  to  one  in  their 
favour.  By  vaccination  at  Constantino- 
ple,o  6000  persons  have  been  lately  saved 
from  the  plague. 


Onions. — A  small  piece  of  bread  fii^ed 
on  the  point  of  a  knife,  while  peeling 
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onions,  will  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  prevent  any  disagreeable  effect 
to  the  eyes. 


G.  C.  Jenner's  receipt  for  that  dread- 
ful disease,  a  cancer. 

I  ara.tlie  more  solicitous  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  receipt,  (says  Dr.  J.)  leav- 
ing- lately  been  a  witness  to  its  hajjpy  in- 
fluence in  curing-  a  most  inveterate  can- 
cer,^ on  the  li])  oi*  a  person  now  living, 
and  in  other  instances,  its  wonderful  ef- 
ficacy can  lie  proved,  from  the  most  re- 
spectable authority. 

Take  one  part  of  red  lead,  in  fine 
powder,  and  two  parts  of  hog's  lard  ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  witli  the 
salve  thus  prepared,  spread  on  lint  : 
dress  the  cancerous  sore  twice  a  day. 


By  the  following  prescription,  a  gen- 
tleman  with  wliom  I  am  acquainted. 
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cured  himself  of  a  bloody  flux,  above 
twenty  years  smce,  and  has  never  expe- 
rienced a  return  of  the  disorder. 

First,  lose  blood,  then  take  the  fol- 
lowing vomit ;  half  a  drachm  of  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  worked  off  with  cani- 
momile  tea ;  daily  repeat  this  vomit 
three  or  four  times.  Malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
between  the  vomitings,  the  patient 
should  every  hour  take  a  large  spoonful 
of  warm  drink  made  thus:  dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  gum  tragacanth,  in  a  pint 
of  barley  water,  over  a  gentle  fire. 
Clysters  made  of  fat  mutton  broth,  are 
of  great  service. 


Again,  with  respect  to  the  economy 
of  fuel  ;  the  importance  of  it  to  families 
will  be  sufficient  apology  for  ihtroducing 
the  following  observations  of  a  gentle- 
man well  conversant  with  the  coal  trad-. 
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The  coal  termed  best  coal  in  London, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  round  coal, 
from  the  larger  lumps  which  find  their 
way  to  London,  after  all  the  shiftings 
and  tossings  they  experience  in  the  pit, 
the  coal  waggon,  the  steath,  the  Tyne 
,  keels,  the  shipping,  the  Thames  lighter, 
the  wharf,  and  the  final  loading  and 
sj^iooting. 

All  the  gradations  betwixt  coal  and 
slate,  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  a  coal  fire, — from 
the  slate,  which  a  moderate  torrefaction 
leaves  white,  hard,  and  heavy ;  to  the 
pure  small  coal  from  Newcastle,  which, 
forming  cinders  (by  an  imperfect  fusion) 
burns  with  lasting  heat,  and  leaves 
scarce  any  remnant  except  the  soot  in 
the  chi  irney.  .Of  this  sort,  is  made  the 
coke  which  conveys  the  carbonic  prlnci-* 
pie  to  the  iron  ore  in  the  foundry  ;  and 
only  management  is  required  to  make  it 
as  convenient  as  the  round  coal,  even 
for  house  consumption.  This  manage- 
.  meht  consists,  in  remembering  to  take 
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off  some  weil-caked  cinders  overnight, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting-  the  fire  in 
the  morning,  and  also,  in  never  lettintr 
the  fire  down  very  low  in  the  day  time  ; 
lest  the  throwing  small  coal  on  a  weak 
fire  should  stop  the  passage  of  the  air, 
and  so  extinguish  the  fire.  This  small 
coal  (in  the  language  of  the  colliers 
is  called  culm,  and  is  there  held  of  no 
value,  because  it  cannot  be  exported* 
If  all  the  coal  was  not  sent  from  the  pit 
in  lumps,  it  would  be  ail  dust  bei'ore  it 
arrived  in  London. 

The  most  simple  rule  of  distinguishing 
good,  strong,  lasting  coal,  is  its  fragility  ; 
that  is,  the  ease  with  which  it  breaks 
when  struck,  iience  it  may  be  seen,  that 
(generally  speaking)  the  largest  coal 
must  be  the  worst ;  because,  after  taking 
the  same  tossing  and  shifting,  more  of  it 
remains  unbroken. 


In  proportion  as  we  value  cleanliness 
and  health,  so  will  soap  also  be  consi- 
dered as  deserving  attention. 
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It  will  perhaps  he  unnecessary  to  ac- 
quaint many  of  the  London  housewives,  ' 
that  two  ounces  of  pearl-ash  to  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  soap,  will  be  found  a  con- 
siderable saving',    and  the  usual  com- 
plaint of  the  former  article  affecting  the 
hands  of  laundresses  will  be  silenced, 
after  use  has  made  it  familiar.  Amon^ 
poor  persons,  where  clay  or  fuller's  earth 
has  been,  more  readily  obtained  than 
soap,  the  former  articles  are  said  to  form 
a  tolerable  substitute. 

With  respect  to  the  article  of  soap,  it 
is  said  that  additions  of  alum,  sea  ;salt, 
starch,  lime,  pulverized  soda,  oil,  tallow, 
and  water,  are  employed  in  a  villainous 
manufacture,  by  which  it  is  said,  that 
lOOlb.  may  be  augmented  at  small  cost, 
to  4001b.  for  the  market.  The  practice 
is  base,  and  the  soap  thus  produced,  is 
imfit  for  any  good  purpose.  Good  new 
hard  soap  contains  somewhat  more  tlian 
half  of  oil,  nearly  one  third  of  water, 
and  soda  for  the  rest  of  its  composition. 
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It  is  possible  to  j3repare,  at  no  consi- 
derable expence,  a  saponaceous  lei/,  which 
in  washing,  shall  answer  almost  all  the 
purposes  of  good  hard  soap. 

Take  any  quantity  of  well  burnt  ash- 
es, of  hard  heavy  wood.  Mix  with  these 
a  few  handfuls  of  lime  newly  slacked. 
Add  water,  and  boil  the  whole  into  a 
lixivium.  Then  leave  the  lixivium  at 
rest,  till  those  extraneous  matters  which 
cannot  enter  into  it,  shall  have  been  de- 
posited at  the  bottom,  or  thrown  to  the 
surface  to  be  skimmed  off.  Then  draw  off 
the  pure  lixivium.  Add  to  it  oil,  to  about 
a  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  its  own 
cjuantity.  The  mixture  will  be,  a  liquor 
white  as  milk,  capable  of  frothing  like 
soap  water,  and  in  dilution  with  water, 
perfectly  fit  to  communicate  sufficient 
whiteness  to  linens.  -  This  liquor  may 
be  prepared  from  wood  ashes  of  all  sorts, 
and  from  rancid  •  grease,  oil,  or  butter. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  economical  housewife. 
\\  hen  the  ashes  are  suspected  to  be  un- 
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usually  deficient  in  alkali,  a  small  addi- 
tion of  pulverized  potasii  or  soda,  may 
be  made  to  the  lixivium. 


Sldil  in  marketing',  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  quantity  of  cash  taken  . 
for  our  purchases;  and  this  is  to  be- 
shown  without  degenerating  into  mean- 
ness, or  acting  the  higler,  and  very  often 
the  liar  also  ;  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  those  articles  in  domestic 
use,  should  be  early  acquired :  for  it  is 
to  no  purpose  that  we  learn  the  arts  of 
acquiring  money,  unless  we  have  a  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  prevent  our  squander- 
ing it.    We  should  learn  how  to  take 
advantages  of  opportunity  ;  and  yet  not 
bite  at  every  thing  which  appears  a  bar- 
gain.   The ,  advantage  taken  of  a  pur^ 
chaser's  ignorance,  is  in  some  measure 
lessened  by  the  following  practice. 

We  may  perceive  a  partial  attempt  to 
attract  the  notice  to  cheap  shops,  by 
ticketing  each  article  with  the  price.— 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  fair  expedient, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
plications of  every  ready  money  cus- 
tomer.   For  it  is  evident,  that  no  person 
would  ostentatiously  expose  an  exorbi- 
tant price  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  ; 
and  it  is  a  presumiption,  prima  facie,  that 
such  a  shop  is  really  a  cheap  one.  It 
has  this  recomendation,  also,  which  ap- 
plies to  a  very  numerous  class  of  cus- 
tomcA-s— that,  as  people  in  general  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase, the  marked  price  must  be  a  fair 
general  price,  and  is  not  liable  to  those 
convenient  additions  which  are  made  to 
articles,  in  which  the  appearance  of  the 
purchaser  indicates  he  is  not  conversant. 
Thus  a  man  executing  a  female  com- 
mission,  must  expect  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  extra;  therefore  prudence  ought 
to  lead  him  where  the  affixed  price  is  the 
same  to  all. 


Another  mutual  inconvenience  in  shop- 
ping,  IS  caused  by  the  strange  custom 
ot  abating  something  from  the  charge— 
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thus  granting  to  culpable  importunity, 
what  is  refused  to  the  frank  liberality 
of  the  man,  who  will  not  suppose  he  is 
dealing  with  a  rogue.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  by  all  peojde,  that  to  beat 
down  the  price  in  a  fixed  shop,  is  to  de- 
grade the  dealer  to  a  higler ;  and  con- 
sequently, to  suppose  his  asseverations 
of  value  to  be  designing  falsehoods. 

But  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  those  articles  as  before  recom- 
mended, will  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  ^those  who  have  been  the  dupes  of 
imposition    in  pretended   clieap  shops,, 
mock    auctions,    delusive  advertisements,. 
a7id    knavish    hawkers;    displaying  a. 
scene   of    cunning  and  fraud,  griev- 
ously injurious  to  the  fair  dealer,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man.    Much  of  this 
might  be  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of. 
the   police,  in  cautioning  the  public; 
for  even  where  they  cannot  punish,  they 
mi<?ht  at  least  expose  :  and  many  of  those 
practices  would  be  abolished  by  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  and  the  diminution  of 
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taxes,  the  latter  of  which  now  press  so 
heavily  on  tradesmen,  as  to  compel  them 
in  some  measure,  to  resort  to  practices 
v/hich  at  one  time  were  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings  and  principles  ! 

With  respect  to  hawkers,  government 
by  punishing  the  unlicenced,  has  at  last 
made  an  effort  to  diminish  their  number, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  their  frauds 
and  abuses,  in  a  description  of  which,  I 
might  occupy  many  pages,  for  the  extent 
to  which  their  frauds  are  carried  on  is 
scarcely  credible  :  there  is  no  promising 
article  which  they  will  not  counterfeit, 
adulterate,  or  deceive  you  in.  Sweet 
oil,  spirits,  ketchup,  Dutch  drops,  but- 
ter, pretended  preparations  for  removing 
spots  and  stains,  lead  pencils,  hats,  silk 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  &c.  &c,— 
These  cautions,  I  can  assure  the  reader, 
I  have:  offered  him  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  I  had  them  myseii* 
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It  is  tlie  desire  to  indulge  in  more 
than  tlie    necessaries   or  conveniences 
of  life,   which  is  productive  of  much 
iniquity;   but  those  who  practise  eco- 
nomy, practise  virtue ;  it  is  the  praise- 
worthy  desire    to   husband  our  own, 
and  not  to  covet  that  wliich  is  pos- 
sessed by  others,  or  not  necessary  to 
ourselves.  Few  people  are  more  removed 
from   want   than   the  methodists  and 
quakers,  who  it  may  be  said,  make  so- 
briety and  economy  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion.—A  lesson  to  the  proud,  I  shall 
here,  introduce,  in  the  words  of  the  ^reat 
Dr.  Franklin ;  it  may  be  found  also  in 
"    his  Letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston. 
The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  (says 
lie),  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724,  when 
I   visited   him  after  my  first  trip  to 
Pennsylvania.     Ke  received  me  in  his 
library  ;  and  on  my  taking  leave,  showed 
me  a  shorter   way  out  of  the  house, 
through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  beam  over  head.    We  were 
still  talking,  as  1  withdrew,  he  accom- 
panying me,   and  I  partly  turning  to- 
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wards  him,  when  he  said  hastily,  "  stoop^ 
stoop!^'  I  did  not  understand  him,  till 
1  found  mj  head  hit  against  the  beam. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  missed  any 
occasion  of  giving  instruction  ;  and 
upon  this  he  said  Co  me  :  you  are 
young,  and  have  the  world  before  you : 
stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  yo?<  will 
miss  many  hard  thumps. — The  writings 
of  this  economist  and  philosopher,  should 
be  found  in  every  family  ;  his  Way  to 
Wealth"  should  be  suspended  to  our 
cupboard  doors,  as  we  sometimes  see  the 
Almanack  of  Vincent  W  ing. 


The  rent  and  situation  of  our  dvvel- 
lings  deserves  consideration  ;  especially  if 
it  be  true  that  "  three  removes  are  as  bad 
as  a  fire  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
take  care  in  chusing  our  residence,  that 
the  situation  be  healthy  ;  that  it  be  con- 
venient for  our  business;  and  that  the 
rent  and  taxes  do  not  devour  too  much 
of  the  fruits  of  industry. 
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Furnished  apartment'^  appear  to  have 
considerably  multiplied  within  the  last 
few  years  ;  witness  the  numerous  adver- 
tisements and  placards  every  where  obr 
serveahle:  The  middling  class  of  people 
who  wish  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  trades- 
men, are  now  compelled,  not  only  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  part  of  their 
house,  but  with  the  best  of  theix  furniture 
also.  Others,  still  more  unfortunate, 
bavins  forfeited  their  furniture  for  ar- 
rears  in  rent,  &c.  have  no  alternative, 
but  to  accept  of  the  terms  required  for 
such  accommodations,  or  remain  in  the 
open  street.  The  situation  of  those  who 
let  these  apartments,  is  by  .  no  means 
enviable,  when  we  consider  the  robberies 
and  frauds  daily  practised  on  them.  But 
the  , young  and  thoughtless  are  often  led 
into  premature  marriages,  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  a  ready  furnished  apartment 
may  every  where  be  obtained,  though 
perhaps  at  half  the  amount  of  their  in- 
come. Thus  the  want  of  a  provident 
care  in  the  outset  of  life,  renders  them, 
perhaps,  ever  after,  the  children  of  want 
and  sorrow. 
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But  as  every  person  must  necessarily 
have  some  dwelling,  the  following  parti- 
culars may  be  found  generally  serviceable. 

t 

The  first  floor  furnished,  is  usually 
charged  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  house. 

The  second  floor,  half  the  rent  of  the 
first  floor. 

The  parlour  floor  the  same. 

In  taking  a  house,  a  person  should 
carefully  examine  the  covenants  in  the 
original  lease,  and  also  those  in  the  un- 
der-lease, if  any,  or  he  may  possibly 
find  when  too  late,  that  he  is  tied  dow  n 
by  such  restrictions,  as  to  render  the 
house  unfit  for  his  purpose,  or  nvolving 
him  in  unforseen  difficulties  r—he  may 
be  restrained  from  making  convenient 
alterations ;— be  compelled  to  rebuild  in 
case  of  fire,  or  other  accident ;— liable 
to  forfeit  his  lease,  or  a  penalty  if  he  at- 
tempt  to  assign  over  his  interest,  &c. 

It  becomes  him  also  to  see  that  the 
rent  reserved  in  the  original  lease,  as 
3  „ 
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also  the  ground  rent,  and  all  taxes  are 
paid  up  to  the  time  he  commences  pos- 
session, for  if  they  are  pot,  "he  wili  be 
ODliaed  to  pay  all  arrears,  and  can  rje- 
cover  them  only  by  having  recourse  to 
the  last  tenant,  wlio,  perhaps,  is  not  to 
be  found,  or  may  be  unalsle  to  repay 
him. 

'  'The  same  caution,  is  necessary  in  tak- 
ing unfurnished  lodgings,  for  if  the  rent 
of  the  house  be  in  arrear,  either  then  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  the  furniture 
of  the  lodger  will  be  liable  to  be  taken 
in  distress.— Notices  to  quit,  should  be 
dated  ;  and  signed  or  delivered  by  a  wit- 
ness. 

In  purchasing  a  lease  of  a  tenant,  care 
should  be  taken  (by  examining  the  lease 
and  inventory)  that  fixtures,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  premises,  are  not 
paid  for  together  with  those  belonging 
to  the  tenant,  for  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
landlord  to  fit  up  his  house  w  ith  all  ne- 
cessary fixtures. 
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The  rent  of  houses  of  trade  depend  so 
much  upon  the  situation  for  custom,  &c. 
that  no  general  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  their  annual  value. 

Houses  ready  furnished  will  let  from 
four  to  ten  guineas  a  week,  accordino-  to 
the  rent  of  the  house,  the  season  of  the 
year,  &c.  the  general  rule  we  believe  to 
be  that  furnished  houses  will  let  for  dou, 
ble  the  net  rent  of  the  house  unfurnished, 
if  taken  bj  the  year,  and  proportional 
bly  more  (according  as  it  is  the  winter  or 
summer  season)  if  taken  for  a  shorter 
time.    When  houses  are  let  furnished, 
the  landlord  pays  all  taxes :  the  goods 
are  delivered  on  inventory,  and  must  be 
forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  as 
good  condition  (except  reasonable  wear) 
as  they  were  wlien  taken. 

•  The  general  price  of  unfurnished  lodg- 
ings is  as  follows:  '  ^ 

For  the  first  floor,  kitchen,  and  gar- 
ret, the  net  rent  of  the  house, 

H  2 
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First  floor  only,  half  the  net  rent. 

For  the  parlour  floor,  one  fourth  of 
the  net  rent. 

The  second  floor  the  same  as  the  par- 
lour floor. 

.  In  furnished  lodgings,  it  is  generally 
reckoned  that  the  first  floor,  with  kit- 
chen and  garret,  should  fetch  the  rent 
and  taxes  of  the  whole  house,  and  half 
the  net  rent  besides. 


When  more  than  one  family  reside  in 
one  house,  or  where  people  live  as  lodg- 
ers, much  interruption  to  peace  and 
'  comfort  will  sometimes  be  found,  unless 
a  proper  degree  ,of  complaisance  and  de- 
corum is  preserved.  We  often  object  to 
perform  a  thing  required,  not  because  it 
is  unreasonable,  but  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon ;  without  considering  that  the  most 
common  practices,  are  often  the  most 
wrong. 
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If  you  have  taken  unfurnished  aparfe^ 
mentf^  do^not  attempt  to  borrow  articles 
of  your  landlord  or  landlady,  if  you 
^vislji^  to  ^aye  them  the  pain  of  denial : 
they  let  you  their  ap^lrtment,  but  not 
their  furniture.  a  ' 

Never  obtrude  yourself  into  apart- 
ments not  your  own,  or  it  gives  others 


Never  use  the  Tulgar  and  mischievous 
practice  of  tale  bearing,  or  trouble  oth«r 
inmates  with  your  own  private  concerns, 
for  most  people  have  enough  to  occupy 
,^U;fheir  attention. 

Never,  if  possible,  let  your  rent  re- 
main unpaid,  after  the  day  it  is  dae ; 
short  reckonings  make  right  reckonings, 
and  right  reckonings  long  friends. 


But  the  cottager  who  has  the  happi- 
ness to  be  lord  of  his  own  dwelling,  is 
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far  more  enviable  than  many  of  the  Lon- 
don lodgers,  or  landlords.  Labour  and 
pleasure  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  enter- 
tainment he  requires,  is  chiefly  the  op- 
portunity'ito  improve  his  dwelling,  or 
cultivate  his  garden;  his  labours  give 
him  health,  and  his  frugality  plenty. 

And  to  such  as  possess  a  piece  of 
ground  suited  to  the  purpose,  the  growth 
of  potatoes  should  always  be  preferred, 
to  the  custom  of  growing  a  variety  of 
flowers,  or  useless  vegetables,  which  are 
often  thrown  to  the  hogs  or  the  dung- 
hill.    Potatoes  have  long  been  consi- 
dered the  most  valuable  substitute  for 
bread.    The  committee  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  have  stated,  that  70  lb.  is 
the  average   ^veight  of  every  bushel, 
which^at  one  shilling  per  bushel,  may 
p^Qduc6^in  valu€,  £.25  per  acre. 

According  to  a  very  curious  calcula- 
tion, it  has  been  ascertained,  that  an 
acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes,  will 
produce  sufficient  food  for  16,875  healthy 
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men  for  one  meal,  while  an  acre  of  wheat 
will  not  feed  more  than  2,745.  The  ex- 
pence  of  cultivating  the  potatoes,  is  es- 
timated at  12  Is.  and  that  of  the 
wheat  at  o^.  11  15s. 

By  a  late  experiment,  a  fofty  feet  lev- 
el produced  six  bushels  of  potatoes ;  a 
piece  the  same  size  raised  to  a  50  feet 
elevation  or  surface,  by  digging,  gave 
eleven  bushels,  and  better  in  quality  and 
size; 


Method  of  destroying  the  smell  and 
effects  of  putrid  meat,  rancid  butter,  kc. 

First,  put  the  meat  intended  for  mak- 
ing  soup,  into  a  saucepan  full  of  water; 
scum  it  when  it  boils;  and  then  throw 
into  the  saucepan  a  burning  coal,  very 
compact  and  destitute  of  smoke.  Leave 
It  there  for  two  minutes,  and  it  will 
have  contracted  all  the  smell  of  the  meat 
and  the  soup. 

Secondly,  if  you  wish  to  roast  a  piece 
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o£,,p(\9at.  on  the  spit,  you  must  put  it 
into  water  till  it  boils,  and  after  liaviri^ 
scummed  it,  throw  a  burnihg  coal  into'' 
the  boiling  water  as  before.  At  the  end 
of  two  aninutes,  take  out  the  meat,  and 
having  wiped  it  well  in  order  to  dry  it, 
put  it  upon  the  spit.' 

Thirdly,  when  fresh^'jBUkfe^'li^  ii^ 
been  salted  in  pre  per  time,  of  wh'en  salt? 
butter  has  become  rancid  or  musty,  aftei^ 
melting  and  scumming  it,  dip  in  it  a 
crust  of  bread,  well  toasted  on  both  sides-, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  the 
butter  will  lose  its  disagreeable  odour, 
but  the  breail' will  be  found  fetid. 


Bo'ff  %alY'V  J>otind  of  rice  in  two 
quarts  of  wafei-,  abouf  forty  or  fifty  mi- 
nutes, and  mix  it  With  a  peck  of  flour 
intended  for  brekd,  it  will  be  found  to 
improve  its  quality,  and  increase  in 
quantity  one  fifth,  amounting  toasav- 
iiitr  of  moire  than  one  shilling  in  six. 
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Rice  of  superior  quality,  will  require 
fnore  water  and  more  boiling. 


Rice  as  weli  as  potatoes,  is  justly  con- 
sidered an  article  of  such  importance, 
that  few  prudent  families  are  without  it, 
and  nothing  can  make  a  more  cheap, 
pleasant,  and  wholesome  pudding.  When 
bread  is  likely  to  be  advanced  in  price, 
it  would  be  well  to  purchase  a  quantity 
at  first  hand,  as  it  keeps  better  than 
flour. 

With  some  arrangement,  attention, 
and  dispatch,  rice  might  be  collected  in 
Bengal,  and  imported  into  this  country, 
within  twelve  months  from  the  time  its 
utility  or  necessity  should  be  determined ; 
the  term  lengthening  as  the  quantity  re- 
quired. 70,000  tons  of  rice  is  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  the  food  of  about  eight 
millions  of  people  for  a  whole  year,  and 
could  be  imported  in  60  to  80  vessels 
only,  according  to  the  present  rates  of 
cost  and  frieght,  to  sell  at  3|d.  per  lb. 
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on  a  calculation  of  certain  demand  and 
payment. 


If  npt  required  to  the  extent  of  impor- 
tation,  Bengal  rice  will  keep  five  to  ten 
years,  or  lonoer. 


There  is  no  footl  more  bland,  diges- 
tive, and  nutritious  than  rice.  It  il^an 
excellent  admixture,  when  ground  with 
flour,  in  bread,  and  witk  treacle,  sugar, 
milk,  lard,  bacon,  or  meat  of  anj  kind, 
a  nourishing  and  sufficient  food,  parti- 
cularly for  the  young,  feminine,  and  se- 
dentary classes. 

In  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  of 
finance,  navigation,  and  commerce,  fa- 
mine in  these  islands,  or  any  real  de- 
ficiency and  distress  for  food,  can  happen 
only  through  neglect  of  the  various  re- 
scources  which  nature  offers,  and  science, 
public  and  private  effort  and  economy, 
would  afford. 
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"  It  is  a  maxim  in  economy,  as  things 
o-row  dearer,  if  we  cannot  increase 
our  incomes,  and  wish  to  be  at  ease,  we 
must  decrease  our  expences. 

"  Bread  in  an  article  of  which  each  per- 
son on  an  average,  eats  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  d«ily,  rather  more  than 
a  quartern  loaf  a  week.  Nine  quartera - 
loaves  are  a  full  allowance  for  seven 
persons;  without,  waste  seven  could  do. 

"  Tea. — Without  extra vagan<;e,  twd 
ounces  per  head  weekly  is  ample ;  but  the 
evil  is,  tV*e  ladies  put  in  a  great  deal,  and 
do  not  let  it  stand  a  sufficient  time  to 
draw  out  the  strength,  and  the  pot  is 
sent  awaj^  in  a  stale  that  would  still, 
with  a  little  patience,  afford  it  suffici- 
ently strong,  for  any  moderate  tea 
drinker. 

"  It  hns  with  much  truth  been 'ob- 
served, that  families  who  study  econo- 
my, should,  if  possible,  purchase  with 
ready  money,  and  buy  at  times  when 
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articles  are  cheapest.     Some  kinds  of 
fish  are  cheaper  at  times  than  others, 
and  yet  both  perhaps  in  season.  Fowls 
at  six  months  are  cheaper  at  lady-daj 
than  midsummer,   because  hatched  in 
warmer  weather;  and  chickens  of  three 
months  are  cheaper  at  midsummer  than 
lady  day,  for  the  same  reason ;  so  in  ve- 
getables, they  are  cheaper  in  summer 
than  in  spring,  because  in  greater  plen- 
ty ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  vegetables 
in  full  season,  are  more  wholesome  than 
when  forced,  and  more  sweet." 

Trusler. 


The  same  author  has  also  favoured  us 
with  the  following  calculations  and  re- 
marks. 

A  clergyman,  known  to  the  author  of 
these  pages,  and  not  employed  in  his 
profession,  with  a  family  consisting  of 
himself,  two  daughters,  women  grown) 
and  a  little  boy,  have  lived  decently  and 
comfortably  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
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the  out-skirts  of  Bath  for  1801.  a  yeat; 
but  it  has  been  done  with  economy  and 
ready  money,  and  what  he  has  done^, 
others  may  do.  The  following  are  his 
domestic  expences : — 


Yearly.  £,  s.  d. 

Lof'gings^,  tinfurnished,  four  good  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  with  kitchen  and  other  con- 
veniences •••$•••1^    0  0 

Woman  servant,  neither  lodged  nor  fed,  but 
attending  daily  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
six  in  the  evening  (a  good  cook),  7s.  a 

week,  paid  weekly   18    4  0 

Coals  at  Is.  per  bushel,  three  fires  in  winter, 

and  one  in  summer* — the  average  ......••3    4  0 

Wood  to  light  fires  ••••O  13  0 

Candles  on  an  average  5    q.  q 

Washing  by  the  year  g    0  0 

Schooling  for  the  boy  2    4  Q 

Cloaths  (and  well-dressed)  for  the  four,  with 

pocket  money*  3q    q  q 

87    5  0 


•  But  this  is  not  done  by  employing  hair-dressers, 
milliners,  and  mantua-makers,  the  ladies  making-  up 
their  own  things,  and  the  gentleman  buys- his  clot^ 
and  has  it  made  up. 
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Weekly  Expences.              £.  s.  d. 

Bread,  four  quartern  loaves,  at  Is.  Id.  0  4  4 

Meat,  fish,  fowl,  sometimes  game,  vecretables, 

epgs,  flour,  fruit  occasionally,  &c.  &-c. 

at  dinners  q  jj^  q 

Tea  for  the  two  ladies,  |lh.  at  1C».  0  2  C 

Sugar,  3lbs.  at  1  s.  0  3  0  - 

Milk,  one  pint  per  day,  2d.  0  1  2 

Butter,  2Ibs.  at  Is.  2d.  on  an  average   0  2  4 

Salt  and  other  decoraments  of  the  tal?le  0  0  G 


Scouring  articles,  with  soap,  lib..  ...^  0  0  9 

Nine  gallons  of  table  beer,  value  5s.  and  nine 

of  porter,  J.3s.  6d.  last  a  month,  per  week.  .0  4 

One  pound  fourteen  shillings  and  two-pence 

half-jienny,  is,  per  year  88  18  10 

Yearly  expences,  as  before  •  •  •'•  -S?  5  0 

Sundries  for  even  money  {letters^  &c.)  4  6  2 

£.180  0  0 


He  has  frequently  declared,  that  he 
often  expended  less  bj^  ten  pounds  than 
1801.  ^  year,  and  never  grudged  himself 
or  family  any  thing  in  reason.,  but  gene- 
rally indulged  himself  in  tilings  Mhen 
they  were  most  plentiful.   A  library  and 
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amusements  at  command  for  less  than 
oJ.  a  year. 


Cale Illation  of  the  expence  of  main- 
taining a  man,  his  wife  and  six  children, 
in  which  the  necessity  of  the  most  ri<>id 
economy  will  appear  evident,  as  well  as 
the  hardships  to  which  the  useful  and 
labouring'  class  of  the  community  are  at 
present  reduced.  From  the  Morning- 
Advertiser,  July  22,  1S0(5. 


Milk,  at  Id.  per  day.  ,  1  lo  5 

Small  beer,  at  l|d.  .2    5  71 

Candles,  at  l|d.  2    5  7| 

Coals,  at  3d.  4,  n  3 

Tea  and  sugar  at  6d.  9    2  6 

Butter  and  cheese  at  6d  9    2  6 

Bread  at  Is..' •  •  •  IS    5  0* 

Meat  at  Is.  •  •  •  •  *  j  8    5  0 

Soap,  starch,  aiidblueatJd  1  ]o  5 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  vinegar  at  ^d.  -.0  15  2j 

Sand  and  wood  at  2d,  per  week  0    9  Q 

Vegetables  at  2d.  per  day  3    0  10 

House  rent  and  taxes  at  pvr  annum.   10  10  0 


£.81    13  4| 
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It  appears  that  a  man  earning  30  shil- 
lings weekly  will  suffer  an  annual  loss 
of  31.  13s.  4id.  by    this  calculation; 
which  has  made  no  allowance  for  clothes, 
medicine,  births,  funerals,  &c.  nor  even 
the    gratification  of  a  single  quart  of 
strong  beer  ;  the  coals  are  also  under- ra- 
ted, and  at  the  time  1  am  writing  this, 
my  family  consume  on  the  average  two 
qnartern  loaves  per  day,  and  each  loaf 
costs  Is.  8d.  the  weekly  amount  being 
31.  2s.  2d.  for  this  article  only  ;  and 
many  poor  men  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  employment,  are  receiving  a 
guinea  per  week,  and  some  even  less, 
for  constant  labour.     The  legislature 
punish  all  colnbinations  among  journey- 
men for  raising  their  wages,  while  no 
restrictions  are  laid  on  employers,  or  the 
price  of  provisions  ;  an^d  when  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  are  mentioned,  they 
attribute  them  to  their  want  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  yet  set  the  example  by  an 
improvident  use  of  the  public  money, 
in  sinecures,  pensions,  salaries,  and  pro- 
tracted wars ! 
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From  these  painful  truths  I  shall  has- 
ten, but  request  attention  to  a  quotation 
from  the  "  General  Chronicle,"  in  which 
are  the  expences  of  a  single  man^  who 
perhaps  finds  it  necessary  to  appear  in 
some  degree  equal  with  those  of  higher 


income. 

s.  d. 

Bread,  per  day  •»...»  •  •  •  0  6 

Meat  .0  9 

Butter  and  cheese  0  5 

Tea,  sugar,  and  milk  ,  0  4| 

Vegetables   ,  0 

Beer  0  5 

Fire  and  candle  •  •  •  •   0  4, 

Washing  and  mending •  0  4 

Furnished  lodging  ,  \  0 

.  4  3 

Clothes,  per  annum  : 

One  hat   ,  1    2  0 

One  coat,  with  repairs  to  it   4,    0  0  ' 

Two  waistcoats,  with  ditto   1  10  0 

Two  pair  breeches,  with  ditto   .2  lO"  0 

Two  pair  "shoes,  with  ditto  » . . . .  1  IQ  0 

Three  shirts,  with  ditto  1  U  g 

Three  neckcloths  q    q  q 

Three  pair  stockings   y  I2  Q 

Three  handkerchiefs   ,  0    4  0 

♦ 
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The  total  amount  stands  thus  : 

4s.  3d.  per  day,  is  per  annum  77  1 1  3 

Total  for  clothes   13    8  6 

£.91    9  9 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  RECEIPT. 

Come  lasses  and  list  to  ray  song, 

A  good  matrimonial  receipt ; 
In  chusing  you'll  never  be  wrong, 

I'll  mark  you  the  lover  complete. 
For  spite  of  your  blushes  I  know, 

A  lover  is  never  amiss ; 
The  lass  that's  most  apt  to  say,  No, 

Is  sometimes  inclin'd  to  say.  Yes. 
If  fond  of  red  coat  and  cockade, 

I  pray  let  this  hint  be  enough  ; 
A  man-^that  makes  fighting  his  trade, 

Thinks  he  ne'er  can  have  fighting  enoiigh. 
The  coxcomb  all  tinsel  and  show. 

The  rake  is  a  stranger  to  bliss. 
Be  sure  still  to  answer  them.  No, 

However  inclin'd  to  say,  Yes. 
Your  wits  are  more  noisy  than  great. 

Avoid  all  those  knowing  ones,  pray ; 
Yoxix  fouls  are  too  fond  of  their  prate, 

Tho'  in  fact  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  the  lad  who  is  honest  and  kind, 

Who  in  constancy  places  his  bliss; 
When  he  asks  if  to  love  you're  inclin'd, 

Be  honest  enQUgh  to  say,  Yes. 
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ARTIFICIAL  ASSES  MILK. 
Take  two  large  spoonfuls  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  an 
ounce  of  eringo-root,  the  same  quantity 
of  China  root,  the  same  of  preserved 
ginger,  and  eighteen  snails  bruised  with 
the  shells.  Boil  them  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  it  comes  to  three  pints.  Then 
boil  a  pint  of  new  milk,  mix  it  with  the 
rest,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  balsam 
of  Tolu.  Take  half  a  pint  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  half  a  pint  at  night. 

The  following  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
above,  and  agrees  with  some  consump- 
tive people  better.  Take  a  quart  of 
milk,  set  it  in  a  pan  over  night,  and  the 
next  morning  take  off  all  the  cream. 
Then  boil  it,  and  set  it  in  the  pan  again 
till  night.  Then  boil  it,  set  it  in  the 
pan  again,  and  the  next  morning  skim 
it.  Make  it  blood- warm,  and  drink  it 
as  you  do  asses  milk. 

Or  you  may  make  a  very  good  drink 
in  this  manner.    Take  a  quart  of  milk, 
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and  a  quart  of  water,  with  the  top  crust 
of  a  penny  loaf,  and  a  blade  of  mace. 
Boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  very  softly, 
then  pour  it  off,  and  drink  it  warm. 


The  public  appear  not  to  be  suffici- 
ently aware,  that  coffee  as  a  beveratre 
is  the  cheapest,  most  wholesome,  nou- 
rishing, and  agreeable  that  can  be  used. 

That  the  article  of  coffee  is  most  a- 
greeable  and  nourishing,  is  in  some  mea- 
sure shewn  by  its  being  preferred  by  the 
population  of  almost  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope (who  drink  it  even  without  milk 
or  sugar)  ;  as  well  as  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  progressively  increasing. 

Several  eminent  writers  on  the  subject 
of  health  and  diet,  confirm  the  opinion 
of  coffee  possessing  many  medical  vir- 
tues, and  of  its  containing  a  great  deal 
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of  nourishment,  being  very  strengthen- 
ing, and  particularly  refreshing  after 
hard  labour ;  especially  Dr.  Mead,  Sir 
John  Pringle,  Drs.  Fothergill,  Mosely, 
and  Willich,  of  our  own  country  ;  and 
the  celebrated  foreign  physicians,  Pros- 
per Alpin  de  Bargliv6,  De  le  Febre,  M. 
M.  Andr6  Boiirdellin,  De  Jussien,  and  a 
learned  Turk,  named  Kealib  Chilile. 

Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  a  late  very  emi- 
nent and  accurate  physician,  in  his  ex- 
periments (as  published),  found  it  to 
*'  moderate  and  prevent  alimentary  fer- 
mentation, acidity,  and  putrefaction 
and  in  the  introduction  to  the  London 
Practice  of  Physic,  we  tind  the  follow- 
ing remark : 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  coffee  is  not  sub- 
stituted for  tea,  since  it  is  much  more 
wholesome,  especially  when  it  is  boiled 
over  night  with  an  equal  portion  of  milk; 
this  not  only  renders  it  palatable,  but 
it  is  a  very  desirable  breakfast.  ColFee 
strengthens  the  stomach;  tea,  on  the 
contrary,  relaxes  it. 
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It  would  be  well  worth  gentlemen's 
attention  to  supply  the  article  to  their 
.servants,  instead  of  the  usual  allowance 
for  tea,  which  every  day  becomes  less 
sufficient  for  the  servants,  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  master. 

In  the  distribution  of  comforts  to  the 
poor,  it  is  submitted  that,  next  to  fuel, 
coffee  is  the  most  useful  that  can  be  fur- 
nished at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  as  its  cheap- 
ness will  ad  mit  of  benefactions  being 
frequently  made,  they  will  serve  to  ori- 
ginate and  to  sustain  a  general  and  salu- 
tary habit  for  coffee,  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

It  is  recommended  to  buy  coffee  raw, 
and  to  roast  or  grind  it  as  wanted,  as 
the  way  to  make  it  clieapest  and  best 
flavoured,  and  go  farthest ;  which  is 
very  easy,  and  prevents  the  adulteration 
so  frequently  practised. 

The  longer  raw  coffee  is  kept  dry,  the 
better  it  becomes,  and  no  plan  of  keep- 
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ing  it  is  so  good,  as  in  paper  bags  hung 
up  in  a  kitchen. 

Every  person  is  now  allowed,  by  law, 
to  roast  coffee  for  family  use. 

The  best  mode  of  roasting  it  is  (by 
tliose  who  tniploy  a  spit)  to  use  the  ma- 
chine which  goes  round  wjth  the  s})it;, 
but  a  frying  pan  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  are  particular  machines 
to  be  had  in  almost  every  ironmonger  or 
tinman's  shop,  called  coffee  roasters, 
which  may  be  purchased  a  low  as 
3s,  6d. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  process  of 
roasting  ;  the  only  precaution  necessary, 
IS  to  take  care  not  to  over  roast  or  burn 
the  coffee  ;  the  latter  is  avoided  by  shak- 
ing it  while  roasting,  and  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  over  the  tire  is  sufficient. 

Coffee,  if  kept  after  having  been  roast- 
ed, should  be  gently  heated'before  being 
ground. 
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It  Ipses  in  roasting,  a  trifle  more  than 
one  eighth. 

The  best  morle  of  grinding  coffee  is  bj 
the  common  hand-mill,  which,  if  kept 
clean,  will  answer  other  purposes  ;  and 
may  be  purchased  as  low  as  5s. 

Ground  coffee  should  be  kept  in  a  bot- 
tle or  cannister,  the  latter  is  best. 

It  will  soon  be  seen,  that  more  than 
the  expence  of  all  these  machines  is  sav, 
ed,  in  half  a  year's  use  of  coffee. 


Turkish  manner  of  making  coffee.— 
Coffee,  to  be  good,  must  be  either  ground 
to  an  almost  inpalpable  powder,  or  it 
must  be  pounded  as  the  Turks  do,  in  an 
iron  mortar  with  a  heavy  pestle.  The 
Turks  first  put  coffee  dry  into  the  coffee 
pot,  and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  fire  or 
embers,  till  it  is  warm  and  sends  forth  a 
fragrant  smell,  shaking  it  often  ;  then 
from  another  pot  they  pour  on  it  boiling 
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water  (or  rather  water  in  which  the 
grounds  of  the  last-made  coffee  had  been 
boiled  and  set  to  become  clear)  ;  they 
then  hold  it  a  little  longer  over  the  fire, 
till  there  is  on  its  top  a  white  froth  like 
cream,  but  it  must  not  boil,  but  only 
rise  gently  ;  it  is  then  poured  backwards 
and  forwards  two  or  three  times,  from 
one  pot  into  the  other,  and  it  soon  be- 
comes clear.  Some  put  in  a  spoonful  of 
cold  water  to  make  it  clear  sooner,  or 
lay  a  cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  oh  the  top 
of  the  pot.  Coffee  should  be  roasted  in 
an  open  earthen  or  iron  pot,  and  the  slow- 
er it  is  roasted  the  better.  As  often  as  it 
crackles  it  must  be  taken  ofi^  the  fire. 
The  Turks  often  roast  it  in  a  baker's 
oven  while  it  is  heatino;. 

The  celebrated  Count  Rumford,  than 
Mhom  perhaps,  no  gentleman  has  more 
usefully  applied  his  scientific  knowledge, 
recommends  a  clean  Florence  flask,  or 
any  other  similarly  formed  vessel,  for 
roasting  coffee,  which  must  never  exceed 
half  a  pound  at  a  time,  being  continu- 
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ally  agitated  during  the  operation,  with 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  loosely  corked. 
This  effectually  prevents  the  dissipation 
of  that  essential  aromatic  oil,  on  which 
the  exquisite  flavour  of  this  enlivening 
beverage  depends. 


TO  MAKE  TREACLE  BEER, 

Boil  two  quarts  of  water,  put  into  it 
one  pound  of  treacle  or  molasses,  stir 
them  together  till  they  are  well  mixed  ; 
then  put  six  or  eight  quarts  of  cold  wa- 
ter to  it,  and  about  a  tea  cup  full  of 
yeast  or  barm,  put  it  up  in  a  clean  cask 
or  stein,  cover  it  over  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
two  or  three  times  double,  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  second  and  third  time  of  making, 
the  bottom  of  the  first  beer  will  do  in- 
stead of  yeast. 

If  you  make  a  large  quantity,  or  in- 
tend it  for  keeping,  you  must  put  in  a 
handful  of  hops  and  another  of  malt, 
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for  it  to  feed  on,  and  when  done  work- 
ing, stop  it  up  close. 

The  above  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  of  making  treacle  beer,  though 
some  people  add  raisins,  bran,  worm- 
wood, spices,  such  fruit;  &c.  as  are  in 
season. 

Indeed  many  pleasant,  cheap,  and 
wholesome  drinks  may  be  made  {rom 
fruits,  &c.  if  they  are  bruised  and  boiled 
in  water  before  the  treacle  is  added. 


An  improved  Method  of  Brewing. 

Take  of  the  purest  and  softest  w  ater 
you  can  procure,  as  much  as  you  will 
have  occasion  for  ;  boil  it,  put  it  into 
large  tubs,  and  let  it  stand  exposed  to 
the  air  to  purge  itself,  at  least  one 
week.  Grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
best  brown,  high-dried  malt ;  let  it  re- 
main four  days  before  you  use  it,  that  it 
may  mellow,  and  dispose  itself  for  fer- 
mentation.   Fill  a  copper  with  your  pre- 
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])arcd  water,  and  let  it  boil ;  then  ]ade 
about  three  quarters  of  a  hogshead  into 
the  mash-tub,  filling  the  copper  up  again 
and  making  it  boll.    When  the  water  in 
the  mash-tub  is  cooled  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  in, consequence  of  the  steam  sub- 
siding,  jou  may   see  your  face  in  it, 
empty  into  it,  by  degrees,  nine  bushels 
of  the  malt,  mash  it  well,  and  stir  it 
about  witn  the  rudder,  nearly  half  an 
hour,  till  it  is  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
incorporated  with  the  water;  then  spread 
another  bushel  of  malt  lightly  over  the 
surface,    cover  the  whole  with  empty 
sacks  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  leave  it 
for  an  hour.    At  the  end  of  the  hour» 
the  water  in  the  copper  being  boiling, 
damp  the  fire,  and  let  the  water  cool  a 
little  as  before  ;  then  lade  as  much  as  is 
necessary  on  the  mash,  till  the  whole  to- 
gether will  yield  about  a  hogshead  of 
wort.     When   this  second  quantity  of 
water  is'added,  stir  it  again  well,  cover 
it,  and  leave  it  for  another  hour.  Then 
let  the  first  wort  run  in  a  small  stream 
into  the  under-back,  and  lade  another 
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hogshead  of  hot  water  on  the  masJi  ;  stir 
it  again  as  before,  cover  it,  and  let  it 
remain  for  two  homrs.  In  the  mean  time, 
return  the  first  wort  into  the  copper,  and 
put  into  it  six  pounds  of  fine  brown  seedy 
hops,  first  rubbing  them  between  the 
hands.  Then  make  a  brisk  fire  under 
your  copper,  till  the  liquor  boils  ;  let  it 
continue  to  boil  till  the  hops  sink,  then 
damp  the  fire,  and  strain  the  liquor  into 
coolers.  When  it  is  about  as  warm  as 
new  milk,  mix  some  yeast  or  barm  .with 
it,  and  leave  it  to  work  till  the  surface 
appears  in  curls  ;  then  stir  and  mix  the 
whole  properly  with  a  hand-bowl,  and 
let  it  'again  ferment.  Repeat  the  stir- 
ring with  the  bowl  three  times,  then  tun 
it,  and  leave  it  to  work  in  the  hogshead. 
When  it  has  nearly  done  working,  fill 
up  the  cask,  and  bung  it,  but  let  the 
vent-hole  remain  open.  Beer  thus  brew- 
ed, though  brown,  will  be  as  clear  as 
rock-water,  and  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Set  the  second  wort  aside  for  the  next 
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brewing-,  which,  as  far  as  wetting  the 
mash,  must  be  managed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  ;  but  afterwards,  in- 
stead of  water,  heat  the  second  wort  of 
the  first  brewing,  and  lade  it  on  the 
mash,  which  will  give  the  new  wort  ad- 
ditional strength  and  softness.  Make 
the  second  Avort  of  the  second  brewing 
with  water,  and  .save  it  for  the  first  w  ort 
of  the  third,  and  so  on  for  as  many 
brewings  as  you  please. 

A  third  wort  may  be  taken  from  the 
first  brewing,  which  should  be  -heated 
and  laded'  on  the  mash  of  your  second 
brewing,  after  taking  off  the  second 
wort ;  and  thus  an  additional  hogshead 
of  very  good  mild  beer  may  be  pro- 
cured. 


The  following  account  of  the  admira- 
ble system  of  domestic  economy,  adopt- 
ed  by  Mr.  FEKEGaiNE  Langton,  was 
communicated  by  his  Net)hew  Mr.  Ben: 

NET  LaKGTON,  toMlV.  BOSWELL.— Tho 
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circumstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton 
were  these  :  he  had  an  annuity  for  life 
of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He 
resided  in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire  ;  the 
rent  of  his  house,  with  two  or  three  small 
fields,   was  twenty  eight  pounds;  the 
county  he  lived  in  was  not  more  than 
moderately  cheap ;  his  family  consisted 
of  a  sister,  who  paid  himeighteen  pounds 
annually  for  her  board,  and  a  niece.  The 
servants  were  two  maids,  and  two  men 
in  livery.    His  common  way  of  living, 
at  his  own  table  was  three  or  four  dishes'; 
the  appurtenances  to  his  table  were  neat 
and  handsome  ;  he  frequently  entertained 
<5ompany  at  dinner,  and  then  his  table 
was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  as 
w  ere  usual  at  the  tables  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood.    His  own 
appearance,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly 
neat  and  plain.    He  had  always  a  post 
chaise,   and  kept  three  horses.  Such 
with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned, 
was  his  way  of  living,  which  he  did  not 
suffer  to  employ  his  whole  income ;  for  he 
had  always  a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him 
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iov  anj  extraordinary  expences  that 
might  arise.  Some  money  lie  put  into 
the  stocks;  at  his  death,  the  sum  lie 
had  there  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  He  purchased  out  of  his 
income  his  Iiousehoid  furniture  and  linen, 
of  which  latter  he  had  a  very  ample  store; 
and  as  I  am  assured  by  those  who  had 
very  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less 
than  the  tenth  part  of  his  income  was 
set  apart  for  charity  :  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds 
w  as  found,  with  a  direction  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  uses. 

"  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living 
proportioned  to  his  income,  and  did  not 
practise  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
parsimony,  but  endeavoured  that  in  Iiis 
family,  there  should  be  plenty  without 
waste  ;  as  an  instance  that  this  w  as  his 
endeavor,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  a  method  he  took  in  regulating 
a  proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor,  to  be 
drunk  in  his  family,  that  there  might  not 
be  a  deficiency,   nor  any  intemperate 
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profusion  :  on  a  complaint  made,  that 
his  allowance  of  a  hogshead  in  a  month 
was  not  enough  for  his  own  family,  he 
ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be 
put  into  bottles,  had  it  locked  up  from 
his  servants,  and  distributed  out,  every 
day,  eight  quarts,  which  is  the  quantity 
each  day  at  one  hogshead  in  a  month  ; 
and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did 
not  suffice,  tiiat  he  would  allow  them 
more  :  but  by  this  method,  it  appeared 
at  once  that  the  allowance  was  much 
more  than  sufficient  for  his  family  ;  and 
this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that 
could  not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  fu- 
ture dispute.,  lie  was  in  general  very 
diligently  and  punctually  attended  and 
obeyed  by  his  servants  ;  he  was  very  con- 
siderate as  to  the  injunctions  he  gave, 
and  explained  them  distinctly ;  and,  at 
their  first  coming  to  his  service,  steadily 
exacted  a  close  compliance  with  them, 
without  any  remission  ;  and  the  servants 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew 
habitually  accustomed  to  the  practice 
of  their  business,  and  then  very  little 
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further  attention  was  necessary.  On  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  good  beliaviouc 
or  diligence,  he  was  not  wanting  in  par- 
ticular encouragements  and  presents 
above  their  wages,  it  is  remakable  that 
lie  would  permit  their  relations  to  visit 
them,  and  stay  at  his  house  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time. 

"  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear 
an  account  of  his  economy,  will  be  how 
he  was  able,  with  such  an  income,  to  do 
so  much,  especially,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  he  paid  for  every  thing  he 
had.  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two 
or  three  small  fields  which  1  have  said 
he  rented ;  and  instead  of  gaining  any 
thing  by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to 
think  lie  lost  by  them ;  however,  they 
furnished  him  with  no  further  assistance 
towards  his  housekeeping,  tlian  grass 
for  his  horses  (not  hay,  for  that  I  know 
he  bouglit),  and  for  two  cows.  Every 
Monday  morning,  he  settled  his  family 
accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  constant  at- 
tention to  the  confining  liis  expences 
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within  his  income ;  and  to  do  it  more 
exactly,  compared  those  expences  with 
a  computation  he  had  made,  how  much 
that  income  would  afford  him  every  week 
and  day  of  the  year.  One  of  his  eco- 
nomical practices  was,  as  soon  as  any 
repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his 
house,  to  have  it  immediately  performed. 
^  hen  he  ha^  money  to  spare,  he  chose 
to  lay  in  a  provision  of  linen  or  clothes, 
or  any  other  necessaries  ;  as  then,  he 
said,  he  could  afford  it,  which  he  mijrht 
not  be  so  well  able  to  do  when  the  ac- 
tual want  came;  in  consequence  of 
which  method,  he  had  a  considerable 
supply  of  necessary  articles  lying  by 
him,  beside  what  was  in  use. 

"  But  the  main  particular  that  seems 
to  have  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  with 
his  income,  was,  that  he  paid  for  every 
thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it,  except,  alone, 
what  were  current  accounts,  such  as  rent 
for  his  house  and  servants'  wages  ;  and 
these  he  paid  at  the  stated  times,  witii 
the  utmost  exactness.    He  gave  notice 
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"to  the  tradesmeil  of  the  neiuhbouriiiar 
market  towns,  thut  they  sliouhl  no  lon- 
ger have  his  custom,  if  th^^.J^jL  his  ser- 
vants have  any  thing  without  tf)tiii'' pay- 
ing for  it.  I'hus  he  ptit  it  o^^^.fif  his 
power  to  commit  those  imprudences  tb 
which  those  are  liable  that  defer  their 
payinents,  by  using  their  mpp^jyf^c^e 
other  way  than  where  it  ought  to  go. 
And  whatever  money  he  had  by  him,  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  demanded  else- 
where, but  that  he  might  safely  employ 
it  as  he  pleased. 

"  His  example  was  confined,  by  the 
sequestered  place  of  his  abode,  to  the 
observation  of  fe\y,  though  his  prudence 
and  virtue  would  have  made  it  valuable 
to  all  who  could  have  known  it.  These 
few  particulars,  which  I  knew  myself, 
or  have  obtained  from  those  w  ho  lived 
with  him,  may  afford  instruction,,  and 
may  be  an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  of 
living,  which  he  so  successfully  prac- 
tised.^^. 
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Percival's  experiments  and  remarks 
on  the  consequences  of  a  due  attention 
to  cleanliness,  will  not  be  thought  by 
the  reader,  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  yosug  or  the  ajjed. 

Two  young  beech  trees,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  soil,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  and  equally 
healthy,  were  pitched  upon  as  the  subl 
jects  of  the  following-  experiment.  They 
were  accurately  measured  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  began  to  swell  in  the  sprinsr 
the  whole  tr„„k  of  one  of  them  was 
cleansed  of  its  moss  and  dirt,  by  means 
of  »  brush  and  soft  water.  Afterwards 
It  was  washed  with  a  wet  flannel,  twice 
or  thrice  every  week,  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  summer.    J„  autumn,  wben  the 
annual  growth  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted the  beeches  were  again  measured, 
and  the  increase  of  the  tree,  which  had 
been  washed,  was  found  to  exceed  t'hat 
of  he  other,  nearly  i„  the  proportion 
ot  two  to  one. 
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liacl  you  seen  the  commencement  of 
fliis  experiment,  Alexis,  you  vyould  pro- 
oablv  have  smiled  at  the  nicety  of  the 
gardener,  and  thought  his  labour  misap- 
plied. But  the  conclusiojQ,  of.^t  will 
give  you  different  ideas;  and  perhaps 
convince  you,  by  the  obvious  anaJogy, 
that  cleanliness  and  frequent  washing, 
promote  the  health,  vigour,  and  growth 
of  the  body.  It  may  satisfy  you  also, 
that  various  minute  attentions,  in  the 
conduct  of  your  education,  which  at 
present  may  seem  to  be  superfluous  and 
irksome,  are  of  real  importance,  by  re- 
movinsj  those  causes  which  would  retard 
your  progress  toward  manly  strength 
and  mental  excellence  :  for,  every  habit 
of  aukwardness  impairs  some  useful 
pow  er  of  action  ;  and,  as  the  moss  preys 
on  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  beech, 
so  false  opinions  and  principles  despoil 
tlie  mind  of  a  correspondent  portion  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue. 


The  purchase  either  of  cloalhs  or  fur- 
niture is  a  heavy  expeuce ;  and,  if  pro- 
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per  care  be  not  tdlien  of  tlieift,  will  pri 
p-^^^^  ^J^^y^^^^  for  a  labouring  njan 

regular  cleansing 
ai^*  men^in^^Wst  little  more  than  the 
fPduMe^l  also  a  certain  method  of 

^a^%^"t?iiDgs  look  well  and  last  long. 
Cobwebs,  filth,  and  dirt,  are  as  dis- 
g^ceful  as  thp^  are  unhealtj  and  un- 

<^(rin]fortable.  \ 
;  n  I  fi  8  fi y/  i «9up9i  1  .» 

1  he  Foor^  siifFer  more  on  this  accounf, 
than, '  perhaps,  thej  are  aware  of  ;  fpt 
whilst  their  cottages  are  dirty  and  oflen- 
sive,  they  prevent  the  visits  of  those  wL 
are  able  and  willing  to  relieve  therti^Pi 
really,  so  little  pains  are  required' to 
^ep  a  small  house  clean,  that  there  2an 


. .l^usban d ry  and  prudence  i p'  t^e 
f«anugement  of  money,  are  indispensibjy 
fifimi'"^  P^^V'<^  of  all  coiiaition^;  but 
are  more  particularly  necessary  to  those 
who  have  littlejo  lay  out;  fbr  where 
the  income  is  small,  the  utmost,  surely, 
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sliould  be  made  of  i^;  OA'  iJie'contrarj, 
how  often  do  we  see"ti]d.i;(^l  ^1i6'y>^e  lit- 
tle to  speiid,..spend  that  Jittle  impru- 
dently :  they  never  think  of^tfoinir  t^o 
market  ,on  equal  terms  ivith  their  neig-h- 
bours,  T>utj  every  Uhmfi^  is  - boui^ht  at 
second-hand,  and  run,_  through  with9^t 
the  least  care  Or ,  consideration  :  their 
whole  aim  is  only  to  live,  and  their  want 
ot  management  so  great,  that  their  mo- 
ney is  usually  spent  before  it  is  received. 


To  discharge  on  Saturday,  the  debts  of 
the  iveek,  and  thereby  gain  credit  for 
the  week  following,  is  their  utmost  wish: 
there  is  also  reason  to  fear,  that  the  poor 
are  bad  managers,  not  only  in  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions,  but  also  in  the  use 
of  them.  That  good  housewifery  \^hich 
makes  a  little  go  a  great  way,  and  main- 
tains plenty  without  extravagance,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  among,  them. 

The  different  wajs  also  of  cootiifg 
provisions  make  a  great  difference  in  Ihe 
use  of  them  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  ma- 
nagement in  this  respect,  that  the  labour 
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of  the  husband  often  proves  uneqaal  to 
the  support  of  his  family. 


Count  Rumford  remarking  on  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  soups,  justly  observes 
that  much  more  depends  on  the  art  and 
skill  of  t\ie  cook,  than  upon  the  amount 

of  the  sums  laid  out  in  the  market.  The 

J  ft  /■ '  •  ■ 
cheapest,  most  savoury,  and  most  nou- 
rishing food  that  can  be  provided,  says 
he,  is  a  soup  composed  of  pearl  barley, 
pease,  potatoes,  cuttings  of  fine  wheaten 
bread,  vinegar^  salt,  and  water,  in  cer- 
tain ^.roj3ortions. 

Thfe  water  and  pearl  barley  must  first 
be  made  to  boil,  the  pease  are  then,  ad- 
ded, and  the  boiiing  continued  over  a 
gentle  fire  about  two  hours  ; — the  pota- 
toes peeled,  are  then  added,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  one  hour  more,  be- 
ing well  stirred  to  destroy  the  texture 
of  the  potatoes,  &c.  I'he  vinegar  and 
the  salt  are  then  added,  and  when  served 
up,  put  in  the  cuttings  of  bread. 
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One  single  s|>0Qiaul  of  ^/o/yc,/wf^gh. 
ipg  Jess  than  one>  qqurter,  w^fownt-e, 
fKUt:  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  forms 
tbe  thickest  and  most  nourisliinj^  soup 
thi^t  .can  he  taken  ^uIlarts}lOJ^n■  j«l^y;>Jis 
also  a  very  nutritive  food.  Tsh&ihar^i/ 
in  soup  seems  to  act  mucli  the  same  part 
as  the  sa/ojoe  in  this  famous  restorative; 
and  no  substitute  that  I  could  ever  find 
for  it  (says  that  greaf  experimentalist), 
among  all  the  variety  of  comm  and  poise 
of  the  growth  of  Europe,  ever  produced 
half  the  effect  ;.that  is  to  say,  Jialf  the 
nourishment  at  the  same  expence.  Barley 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  rice 
of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  way  by  which  these  cheap 
.soups  (says  Count  Rumford),  may  be 
made  exceedingly  palatable  and  savoury; 
which  is  by  mixing  with  them  a  very 
small  quantity  of  red  hcrrhigs^  minced 
very  fine,  or  pounded  in  a  mortar.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  cheese,  provided 
it  has  a  strong  taste,  will  likewise  give 
an  agreeable  relish  to  soups.    It  should 
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be  grated  vto.  a  powder,  and  thrown  over 
tke>' soupy  after  it  h  dished  out.  This  is 
frequently  done  at  the  sumptuous  tables 
of  the  rich,  and  is  thought  a  great  deli- 
cacy^ jwhiie:»itli*e  poor,  who  have  so  few 
ei%03^nents,  have  not  been  taught  to 
irwailaftfesemselves  ?i|jfj  jthi«,  vvhich  is  so 
much  within  th«ir  reach, 
haft  IS'/'*  h^ffo')  I  |! 

tjalTj^  (make  potatoe  pudding.— Take  12 
ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  skinned,  and 
mashed,  I  ounce  of  suet,  one  sixteenth 
part  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  Gloucester  cheese,  mixed  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  necessarj  ,  and 
bake  it  in  an  earthen  pan. 

.  o  A  not  h  e  r  w  ay . — T  wel  ve  o  un  ces  of  mash  - 
©d  potatoes,  one  ounce  of  suet,  one 
ounce  of  red  herrings,  pounded  fine,  and 
baked  as  before. 

After  innumerable  experiments  in  the 
public  kitchen  at  Munich,  the  Count 
givos  it  as  his  opinion,  that  barley-meal 
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^vllell  used  in  soups,  is  at  least  three  or 
four  times  more  nutritious  than  wheat 
flour. 

Many  of  tlie  jrood  people  of  London 
will  be  startled  at  an  innovation  in  their 
diet,  or  other  domestic  arrangements, 
and  may  deride  the  use  of  red  herring's 
in  puddings,  or  barley  meal  in  soup* 
not  considering,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  a  dish  of  potatoes,  or  a  cup  of  tea, 
w  ere  much  greater  novelties.  Till  lately^ 
the  aversion  of  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly the  poor,  of  Bavaria,  to  that  valu- 
able root  the  potatoe  was  such,  that  in 
the  bouse  ot  industry,  they  were  obliged 
to  introduce  them  in  the  soup  by  stealth, 
but  of  which  they  soon  after  grew  so 
fond,  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  them.  To  the  perseverence  of 
that  estimable  philosopher.  Count  Rum- 
ford,  the  world  are  indebted  for  new 
light,  and  diminished  prejudice,  in  tliat 
which 'is  so  intimatejy  connected  with 
our  ^aily  concerns  and  domestic  com- 
fort  ;, as  i*  is*  aiso:  to- Josepu  Lancaster 
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lor  a  new  epoch  in  the  annals  oi  educa- 
tife^^ff"  ivV  erie'ct  monuments  and  statues 
to  the  destroyers  oi  man  ;  to  those  who 
take  from  us  our  lives  or  our  limbs;  sure- 
l/#?S\At^el^ii^ti^i^^ree^titled  toM^- 
laL\l[}|"^s?^M,' mo  fte^^t^s  Ills  lift  Id" 
thl^iiy-vic^^of  liumariity,  or  tlie  advance- 
mefRt  01  learning. 

*  

^mtj     ail  fl.  TvTt  ' 

Methotl  of  obtaining  creaiiL.in  qold 
seasons. — Add  hot  water  to  the  mill$. 
directlj?;  it  comes  from  the  cow.  The 
trays  in  w  hich  it  is  set  should  be  pre- 
viously scalded  with  hot  water,  oq, 
w^i;med  by  the  fire.  All  trays  should 
bedii^g  .fleal,  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  4e^p ;  they  are  preferable  to  lead 
one^j^ which  not  only  blister  when  hot 
w^eiJ>,j^.,  poured  on  tbem,  but  are  also 
unwholesome. 

Mrs.  Chevallier. 


0/  an  easy  and  happy  Life. 
I  shall  now  speak  of  the  way  of  life,' 
wliich  plain  men  may  pursue,  to  fill  lip 
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the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfaction  and 
content.  Jt  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
^^mce,  that  wisdom,  or  as  som^e^Ut, 
Tiniosophy,  should  furnf^'Sdeas  only 
the  learned ;  and  that^  J^^rl^^l^^^t^ 
philosopher,  to  know  bow"  tags 
away  his  time  agreeably  to  himself.  Vet, 
as  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every 
one  to  desire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  wisest  men  in 
all  ages  have  spent  so  much  time  to  dis- 
cover what  hapiiiness  is,  and  wherein  it 
chiefly  consists  in  this  liie';  though^  aif- 
ter  all  their  enquiries,  it  is  found^  that 
a-  itiari's  happiness  cannot  be  made 
bat  by  the  concurrence  of  several  parti- 
culars. 

"'^  ii_J>''  1  '  '  ' ' ' 

In  the  first  place,  he  that  is  not  virtu^ 

oW,  hW  never  be  happy.  Hence  it  is 
said,  that  virtue  is  the  mother  of  con- 
UmmH:'  calms  our  thoughts,  and  mkkes 
US  survey  ourselves  with  ease  and  satis- 
faction, "feut  then  this  nalte(f  %'irtue 
must  be  accompanied  with  at  least  a 
nioderate  provision  for  all  the  neceissi- 

ll'v?  e  to  ttBin  v.'"b  aiii  • 
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ties  of  life,  and  not  ruffled  and  disturbed 
hy  bodily  pains,  and  the  excess  of  it  in 
some  particulars  ;   as  pitj,   love,  and 
friendship,  joined  to  a  soft  and  feminine 
temper,  may  often  give  us  the  deepest 
wounds,  and  chiefly  contribute  to  render 
us  uneasy  ;  for  in  love  and  friendship,  it 
often  happens,  that  we  so  entirely  give 
up  our  hearts,  as  to  make  our  happiness 
wholly   depend   upon  another  person  i 
therefore,  habitual  virtue  must  be  sup- 
ported with  such  a  strength  of  mind,  as 
to   confine  a  man's  happiness  witjiin 
himself,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  de^ 
pendant  upon  other  people's  accidental 
griefs.    The  man,  who  is  thus  endowed, 
will  perform  all  those  good-natured  of- 
fices that  could  have  been  expected 
from   the  most  bleeding  pity,  without 
being  so  far  affected  at  the  common 
misfortunes  of  human  life,  as  to  disturb 
^t^'^^.:>'^*^^^^tion.    And, his  actions 
^-m^ifm^  rnore  merilo, 
nous  than  anotW^,  a|fj][e^  flow  purely 
from  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  a  sense 
of  his  duty:  whereas  a  man  of  a  softer 
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temper,  even  M  hile  he  is  assisting  ano- 
ther, may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to 
be  relieving  himself  of  some  natural 
paaision.     Bui  a  man  of  this  strength 
of  mind,   though   he  leaves  it  to  his 
friend  or  mistress  to  make  him  still  more 
*»appy»  tloes  not  put  it  in  the  power  of 
either  to  make  him  miserable  or  uneasy. 
And  that  strength  of  mind  and  inde- 
pendant  state  of  happiness,  1  am  here 
recommending,  is  attained  bj  a  virtuous 
mind,  sufficiently  furnished  with  ideas 
to  support  solitude,  and  to  keep  up  an 
agreeable  conversation  with  itself  alone. 
This  is  the  strength  of  mind,  that  is 
not  to  be  overcome  by  the  change  of 
fortune,  and  that  rises  at  the  sidit  of 
dangers.    This  is  the  virtue  that  ciiiefly 
exerts  itself,   when  a  man  is  most  op- 
pressed, and  gives  him  always,-  in  pro- 
portion, to  whatever  the  world  endea- 
vours to  deprive  him  of  by  malice  or 
injustice.    In  short,  this  is  that  which 
makes  t!ie  virtuous  man  insensibly  set" a 
value  npdn  himself,  ancf ''ffirows  a  rar- 
niak  over   all  his  words  and  actions; 
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that  will  at  last  coiwBaiid  esteem,  ai\d 
§7v^  iiiin  a  greater  ascendant  over  others, 
HiM^^^^lf  %e'aSVan?ages  of  birth,  fortune, 
^i^  '^^diibairon.  ,  So  that  after  all  we  seek 
li^aj)'piness,  in  which  ease  is  the  principal 
ingredient ;  and  the  end  proposed  in  our 
most  restless  pursuits  is  tranquility,  or 
a  quiet  undisturbed  life. 


•A  I 


Indolence  of  body  and  mind,  when  we 
aim  at  no  mpre,' is  very  frequently  en- 
joyed: but  the  very  enquiiy, after  hap,^ 
piiiess  has  something  restless  in  it,  gbout 
which  a  man,  who  lives  in  a  series, j^f 
temperate  meals,  friendly  conversatipiii, 
and  easy  slumbers,  gives  himself  no  trou- 
ble.  Thus,  he  possesses  tranquility,  while 
nxen  of  refinement  are  only  talkmg  of  it, 
ind  the  alternate  returns  of  labour  and 
rest  in  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  , ^ij^jke 
their  being  pass  away  with  that  sor.t;. 
relish,  which  we  express  by  the  word 
comfort,     Simplicity,    innocence,  i^r 
dustry,  and  temperance,  are  arts  which 
|ead  to  tranquility  or  an  easy  life,  as 
much  as  learning,  wisdom,  contempla- 
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tion,  and  knowledge ;   and  very  often 
render  us  more  happy.    But  the  greatei 
lesson  is  an  eveness  of  temper  or  regu- 
larity of  spirit,  which  is  a  little  above 
chearfulness    and  below   mirth :  for, 
though  chearfulness  is  always  to  be  sup- 
ported, if  a  man  is  out  of  pain  ;  yet 
mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should  always 
be  accidental,  and  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  occasion  seldom  laid  for  it :  for,  those 
tempers  who  want  mirth  to  be  pleased, 
are  like  the  constitutions  which  flag  for 
want  of  spirituous  liquors.    If  then  you 
would  be  happy  in  yourself,  seek  it  not 
in  much  gaiety  nor  company,  neither  at 
the  theatre  nor  the  assembly,  but  study 
lo  be  easy  ;  for  that  mind  is  dissolute 
aud  ungoverned,  which  must  be  wholly 
unactive,  or  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by 
loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure.  This 
may  easily  be  proved  by  any  man  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much 
time  in  a  series  of  jolity,  mirth,  wit,  or 
liumourous  entertainments  :  let  him  only 
look  back  at  what  he  has  been  all  that 
while  doing,   and  he  will  find  that  he 
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has  been  at  one  instant  sharp  to  some 
man  whom  he  is  sorry  to  have  offended  ; 
impertinent  to  some  one  that  it  was  cru- 
elty to  ijtfieat  with  such  freedom;  un- 
mannerly noisy  at  such  a  time  ;  unskil- 
fully open  at  such  a  time  ;  unmercifully 
calumnious  at  such  a  time;  and  from 
the  whole  course  of  his  applauded  satis- 
faction, iinabk  in  the  end  to  recollect 
any  circumstance  which  can  add  to  the 
private  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind. 
Now  if  this  be  the  case  of  those  who 
are  best  made  for  becoming  pleasures ; 
it  is  yet  much  more  monstrous  in  the 
generality  of  mankind,  who  pretend  this 
way  without  genius  or  inclination  to- 
wards such  eiitertainments.  Then  the 
scene  is  wild  to  an  extravagance :  for 
this  is  as  if  fools  .should  mimic  madmen. 
Yet  pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intempe- 
.^ate  nneals  and  loud  jolities  of  the  com- 
pp^on  rate  of  those  country  gentlemen, 
,who  bury  themselves  in  a  dog  kennel  or 
an  ale-house,  and  whose  practice  or  way 
of  enjoyment  to  put  an  end  a|  ^asi' as 
they  caj^.^^o  jfb^^t  Jittle  particle^ of  reason 
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they  have  when  they  are  sober ;  these 
Sfentienien  of  wit  and  pleasure,  dispatch 
their  senses  as  fast  as  possible,  by  drink- 
ing till  they  cannot  taste  ;  smoaking  till 
they  cannot  see;  and  roaring  till  they 
cannot  hear  themselves.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  be  happy. 


Harry  Holiday  is  one  of  those  who  with 
poverty  close  at  his  heels,  would  be 
thought  by  the  world  to  be  far  removed 
from  it.  His  ambition  on  a  club  night 
is  to  be  noticed  as  a  hearty  fellow  ;  after 
the  usual  liquor  money  is  spent,  he  is 
the  first  who  moves  for  clubing  their 
sixpences  for  more  ;  why  should  they  be 
niggardly  when  they  only  meet  07ice  a 
month,  if  any  one  moves  for  the  annual 
supper,  he  rises  to  improve  the  motion, 
and  Hopes  it  will  be  a  dinner  likewise^ 
because  two  meals  are  better  than  one, 
and  it  only  comes  ««ce  « year."  After 
taking  hjs  Saturday  night's  pint  at  the 
Nag's  Head,  he  recollects  he  can  aftbrd 
himseif  another,  as  it  only  comes  once  a 
loeek,   Sunday,  he  expects  to  enjoy  him- 
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self,  a  troop  of  noisy  visitors  are  invited 
to  his  table ;  and  as  he  cannot  bear  to 
"  look  little,"  half  his  vteek^s  earnings 
are  exhausted  before  night ;  on  Monday 
morning  his  spirits  fail  him,  on  surveying 
the  confused  appearance  of  every  thins; 
about  him,  and  the  unusual  display  of 
broken  pipes  and  pewter  pots,  and  he 
silently  determines  on  "  turning  over  a 
new  leaf but  yet  a  holiday  on  Monday 
is  indispensibk,  as  it  only  comes  once  a 
week. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  devoui's  as  much 
provision  as  would  have  served  him  near 
?half  a  week;  the  next  day  he  is  "  rather 
queer,"  and  taking  a  walk  out  meets 
some  acquaintance,  and  keeps  it  up  till 
the  next  morning,  for  what  does  it  sig- 
nify, it  only  comes  07ice  a  year  !  On 
Easter,  Witsuntide,  &c._&c.  &c.  it  is 
not  enjoying  himself,  he  sees  no  life,  in 
having  only  a  sober  single  holiday,  and 
the  time  he  loses,  or  the  money  he 
speads,  cannot  ruin  him,  as  it  only 
comes  ojice  a  year.    His  wife,  who  w^as 
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once  noticed  as  a  notable  careful  woman, 
is^iiow  determined  "  to  see  a  little  plea- 
sure (as  she  terms  it)  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band  she  has  "  no  notion  of  being 
kept  slaving  at  home,  and  ^et  no  thanks 
for  it  and  till  she  has  spent  an  equal 
share  of  time  and'  money  abroad,  she 
never  fails  to  consider  him  her  debtor 
for  it ;  and  when  she  cannot  go  out  in 
pleasure,  rather  than  not  go  at  all,  she 
will  go  iox  revenge  \  because  Harry's  such 
a  tyrant  as  to  oppose  her  in  what  he 
practices  himself.  J.  M.  F. 


Lucy  iacksense  is  the  wife  of  a  plain 
industrious  man,  whose  aim  is  to  provide 
necessaries,  without  a  hope  to  procure 
the  luxuries  of  life;  Lucy  set  out  in  tli« 
world  with  very  good  intentions;  but 
bv  finding  herself  and  her  husband  free 
from  the  clamours  of  creditors,  and  in 
no  present  danger  of  want,  she  has  in- 
sensibly acquired  a  few  habits  likely  to 
produce  it.  Since  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  she  fancies  herself  -  too  much  a 
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slave,"  and  tells  her  husband  she  "  was 
better  off  when  in  service,"  tliat  she 
"  had  more  gowns  and  ribbands,  and 
less  labour-:"  that  she  "  is  determined 
not  to  stay  at  home  so  much  as  she  has 
done,  say  what  he  will."  Her  nurse 
and  midwife  have  persuaded  her  that 
she  must  take  more  nourishment  now  she 
suckles;  since  which,  her  husband, 
thouffh  he  has  not  found  her  drunk,  has 
found  bottles  of  liquor  concealed  in  dif- 
ferent corners,  and  when  he  happens  to 
surprise  her  in  tippling,  she  is  only  taking 
a  drop  to  cure  herself  or  the  child  of  the 
belly  ache. 

He  is  for  stocking  his  shop,  she  for 
stocking  her  drawers ;  if  he  buys  an  ar- 
ticle of  household  furniture  which  he 
finds  really  necessary,  she  finds  her  in- 
clination on  edge  for  something  which  is 
not  necessary,  to  complete  it.  The  wives 
of  neighbour  Pinclmeight  and  neighbour 
Swagger,  are  jus,t  gone  out  in  a  chaise 
cart  with  new  beaver  hats,  but  for  her 
part  she     can  never  go  like  other  peo- 
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pie ;   they  can  get  new  this  and  new 
thats,  whose  husbands  are  in  debt,  but  ^ 
she  can  get  nothing  though  her  husbandi 
owes  nobody  a  farthing."    Though  by 
the  bye  it  is  not  long  since  h©  allowedl 
her  a  guinea  for  a  gown,  for  which  she 
gaye  30  shillings,  because  her  husbandi 
7ieed  not  know  it.    If  she  gives  seven  shil- 
lings for  a  laced  cap  for  her  boy,  she  as- 
sures him  it  cost  four,  and  is  a  great  bar- 
gain ;  because  as  he  spends  no  money  in 
drink  like  other  men,  he  can  afford  it.  i 
The  pbOf  husband,  without  knowing  i 
why,  finds  his  exertions  and  care  not  i 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  success,  and  be- 
comes unsteady  and  dissatisfied.  Thus 
from  the  singlewant  of  consideration,  or 
content,  Lucy  is  likely  to  reduce  herself 
and  family  to  every  other  want. 

J.  M.  F. 


Advice  to  a  Young  Tradesman  from  an  old 
One,  toritten  by  Dr.  Betijamin 
Franklin, 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  He 
that  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  by  liis 
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iabour,  and  goes  abroad,  or  s^its  idle  one 
iialf  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  but 
sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idleness, 
ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only  ex- 
pence ;  he  has  really  spent,  or  rather 
thrown  away  five  shillings  besides.  , 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a 
man  lets  money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it 
is  due,  he  gives  me  the  interest,  or  so 
much  as  I  can  make  of  it  during  that 
time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum,  if  a  man  has  a  good  and  large  cre- 
dit, and  makes  good  use  of  it. 

Remember  that  Money  is  of  a  prolilic, 
generating  nature.  Money  can  beget 
money)  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more, 
and  no  on  ;  five  shillings  turned  is  six ; 
turned  again  it  is  7s.  3d.  and  so  on  till 
it  becomes  lOOl.  The  more  there  is  of 
it  the  more  it  produces  every  turning ; 
so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and 
quicker,  lie  that  kills  a  breeding  sow 
destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thou- 
sandth generation.    He  that  murders  a 
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crown,  destroj^s  all  it  might  have  pro- 
diiced,  even  scores  of  pounds, 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  are 
but  a  groat  a  day.  For  this  little  sum, 
which  may  daily  be  wasted  in  time  or 
expence,  unperceived,  a  man  of  credit 
may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  con- 
stant use  aiid  possession  of  lOOl.  So 
much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  in- 
dustrious man,  produces  great  advan- 
tage. 

Remember  this  saying,  That  the  good 
papnaster  is  lord  of  another  man's  purse. 
He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually  and 
exactly  to  the  time  he  promises,  may  at 
any  time  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all 
the  money  his  friends  can  spare.  This 
is  sometimes  of  great  use ;  therefor/?, 
never  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  be- 
yond the  time  you  promised,  lest  a,c|is- 
appointment  shut  up  your  friend's  purse 
for  ever. 
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The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a 
nian^s  credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The 
sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the 
morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a 
creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months 
longer.  But  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard 
table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern, 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends 
for  his  money  the  next  day.  Finer  clothes 
than  he  or  his  wife  wears,  or  greater  ex- 
pence  in  any  particular  than  he  affords 
himself,  shocks  his  pride,  and  he  duns 
you  to  humble  3  ou.  Creditors  are  a  kind 
of  people,  that  have  the  sharpest  eyes 
and  ears,  as  well  as  the  best  memories, 
of  any  in  the  world. 

Good-natured  creditors,  (and  such 
one  would  always  choose  to  deal  with  if 
<^'he  could)  feel  pain  when  they  are  ob- 
liged to  ask  for  money.  Spare  them 
that  pain  and  they  will  love  you.  When 
you  receive  a  sum  of  money,  divide  it 
among  them  according  to  your  debts. 
Do  not  be  ashamed  of  paying  a  small 
sum,  because  you  owe  a  greater.  Monej^ 
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more  or  less,  is  always  welcome,  aini 
your  creditor  Jiad  rather  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  receiving  ten  pounds,  voluntarily 
brought  him,  thougb  at  ten  different 
times  or  payments,  than  be  obliged  to 
go  ten  different  times  to  demand  it  be- 
fore he  can  receive  it  in  a  lump.  It  shows 
that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you  owe,  it 
makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an 
honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your 
credit. 

JSeware  of  thinkine;  all  your  own  that 
you  possess,  and  of  living  accordingly. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  who 
have  credit  fall  into.    To  prevent  this 
keep  an  exact  account  for  some  time  of 
both  your  expences  and  incomes.  If  you 
take  the  pains  at  first  to  mention  parti- 
culars, it  will  have  this  good  effect,  y^ 
will   discover   how   wonderfully  51^^.11 
trifling  expences  mount  up  to  large  sums, 
and  will  discern  what  might  havjE?  ^ee^j^ 
and  may  for  the  future,  be  saved,^  \yitli- 
out  occasioning  any  great  inc9ny^;|iie^ce 
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In  short,  the  way,  to?  wealth,  if  yo« 
desire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  mar- 
ket.— It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words, 
IvLdustry  aud  Frugality i  \.  e.  waste  nei- 
tlier  ypur  time  jior  m^ney,  but  make 
the  best  use  of  both.  He  that  gets  aM 
he  can,  and  saves  all.Iie  gets  (necessary 
expences  excepted),  will  certainly  be- 
come rich ;  if  that  Being,  who  governs 
the  world,  to  whom  all  shmiid  look  for 
a  blessing  on  their  honest  endeavours, 
doth  not,  in  his  wise  providence,  other- 
wise determi^ie. 


'Vo  preserve  iron  from  rust.—Dissolve 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphire  and 
half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  together,  over 
a  very  slow  fire,  and  taking  offthe  scum, 
nif^  as  much  black-lead  as  will  bring 
them  to  an  iron  colour.  Spread  tJi^s 
composition  over  the  steel  and  iro^ 
stoves;  as' also  the  fire-arms.  Let  it  lay 
on  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  aft«r 
which  rub  them  with  a  dry  linen  clotli, 
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Jtnd  they  will  keep  without  rust  for  six 
months. 

To  clean  brick  hearths. — Mix  sonu 
.milk  with  brick-dust,  and  lay  it  upon 
*S['  coarse  woollen  cloth,  then  take  it  and 
rub  the  hearth,  and  it  will  have  a  fine 
ap}fearance. 

To  clean  chairs. — Drop  some  linseed 
oil  upon  a  woollen  rag  and  rub  the  chain 
-with  it,  and  then  rub  them  hard  with  a 
/dVy  cloth,  until  they  appear  bright ;  then 
rub  some  yellow  wax  on  a  hard  brush, 
and  brush  them  all  over;  then  take  a 
rough  woollen  cloth  and  again  rub  them,, 
and  they  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 

To    clean   tables.— When   you  have> 
rubbed  them  hard  with  a  cloth,  mix. 
scime  brick  with  linseed  diV'  a^d  rub' 
them  brer  as  hard  as  you  can,  until  they 
are  quite  clean;  then  rub  soiTt« yellow 
iVkx  6n  a  hard  brush,  and  briish  them 
fill  they  ■  aie  so  clear  .that  you  may  see 
TOur  f^'ce  in  tlieih  :  then  rub  them  with. 
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a  flannel  cloth,  and  they  will  have  a  fine 
appearance. 

To  clean  oil  cloths  that  are  laid  on 
floors. — The  best  method  of  keeping 
these  in  propei*  order  is,  to  dry  rub  th'enm 
etery  day,  because  it  not  only  keeps  them 
clean,  but  also  preserves  them  better 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  mentioned, 
for  when  mops  are  used  they  soon  wear 
out.  Once  every  week  let  them  be  turn- 
ed upside  down  ;  and  once  every  month 
let  them  be  rubbed  over  with  milk,  and 
hung  out  to  dry,  then  let  them  be  rubbed 
over  with,  a  cloth,  and  they  will  look 
as  well  as  at  first. 

An  useful  receipt  to  take  spots  out  of 
boards,  and  large  tables.— Make  some 
%  of  wood-ashes,  and  mix  it  with  a 
few  galls,  then  put  it  on  the  spots  the 
evening  before  you  intend  to  clean  them. 
In  the  morning  rub  the  boards  hard  with 
a  brush,  and  if  it  is  a  floor,  you  must 
do  ,  it  on  your  knees.  Let  it  be  with  the 
grain,  and  take  some  fine  sand  at  the 
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sepitlwli>,scouring;v  ivhen  thfej  are  drr, 
ti4e  a  coarse  woolltm  cloth,  and  rub 
tlieui  clean,  until  jou  see  no  spots  re- 
laainiog.  When  jou  have  brought  them 
to  a  right  colour  and  can  distinguish  thc^ 
grain,  then  wash  them  witji  cold  waiter 
and  sand.  Hot  water  must  not  be  used, 
as  it  opens  the  grain  of  the  boards,  and 
iiard  water  always  spoils  the  colour. 


"M^  husband,  like  a  master  aming 
t^^i-kmen,  is  apt  to  expect  that  his  comt 
i/i'ands  should  be  obeyed  with  as  much 
pfromptitude  as  he  can  give  them  :  he 
supposes  that  the  various  domestic  em- 
})loyments  in  which  women  are  enffaeed, 
most  be  of  inferior  importance,  and  of 
much  easier  dispatch  than  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  but  which  in  fact  is  not  always 
the  case.  A  woman,  if  she  rises  early, 
may  breakfast  herself  and  Iiusband  be- 
fore the  children  arise  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  they  are  dressed  and  breakfasted 
likewise,  to  provide  and  prepare  a  din- 
ner for  the  fnmi'v.  ma^ ,  where  no  .-^er- 
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Tant  is  kept,  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  morning.    After  this,'  it  is  usual  to 
clean  and  dress  herself  for  the  remaining- 
part  of  the  day,  which  by  a  good  house- 
,wife  is  generally  employed  in  making 
<ix  repairing  the  clothes  of  the  family, 
&c.  till  the  accustomed  refreshment.^  of 
tea  and  supper  demand  her  wonted  assi- 
duity.   Thus  it  is  plain,  we  can  only 
believe  that  a  wife  has  leisure  for  the 
dispatch  of  capricious,  or  unusual  com- 
mands,  because  a  husband  hg,s  never 
taken  a  review  of  her  numerous  employ- 
ments ;  and  in  doing  of  which,  I  have 
said  nothing  of  washing,  sweeping,  mak- 
ing beds,  and  numerous  other  occupa- 
tions   equally  necessary ;    and  any  of 
which,  if  neglected,  might  be  s,ufiicieiit 
to  discompose  the  temper  of  a  husband, 
who  never  thinks  of  little  things  till  he 
feels  their  importance. 

,  The  approbation  of  her  husband,  is 
jj^p, J  reward  which  she  expects  ior  her 
daily  toil,  and  which,  though  the  dis- 
appointments and  perij][;^xities  of  trade, 
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may  often  ruffle  the  temper,  should  not 
be  denied  her  ;  but 

fJe  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 
And  to  her  virtues  very  kind — 

For  father  thou,  and  mother  art  to  her  ; 

She  now  is  thine,  and  not  the  parent's  care. 

And  you,  my  honour'd  husband  are  my  guide,, 

And  tutor  in  philosophy,  beside  ;• 

From  whose  instructions,  I  at  once  improve 

The  fruits  of  knowledge,  and  the  sweets  of  love. 

Plutarch  has  observed,  in  his  conju- 
gal precepts,  that  the  ancients  placed 
the  statue  of  Venus  by  that  of  Mercury  ; 
to  signify,  that  the  pleasures  of  matri- 
mony chiefly  consist  in  the  sweetness  of 
conversation:  they  also  set  the  Graces 
and  Sedula,  the  goddess  of  eloquence, 
together;  to  shew,  that  the  married 
couple  were  only  to  act  by  persuasion, 
and  not  to  use  the  violences  of  wrang- 
ling and  contention. 

A  more  modern  author,  tells  us  to  re- 
member always,  that  whatever  misfor- 
tunes may  happen  to  either,  they  are 
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not  to  be  charged  tji, t bi^,  ^^^^^^^  M  P^r 
trimonj,  but  to  the  accidents  and  ijafir- 
mities  of  human  life  ;  a  burden  which 
each  has  engaged  to  assist  the  other  in 
supporting,  and  to  which  both  parties 
are  equally  exposed.  Therefore,  instead 
of  murmurs,  reflections,  and  disagree- 
ment, whereby  the  weight  is  rendered 
abundantly  more  grievous,  readily  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  yoke,  and  make  it 
easier  to  both. 

The  likeliest  way  either  to  obtain  a 
good  husband,  or  to  keep  one  so,  is  to 
be  o'ood  yourself. 

'^^A'r^id,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
all  thoughts  of  managing  your  husband. 
Never  endeavour  to  deceive  or  impose 
<Mi  hi«  understanding,  nor  give  him 
uneasiness  (as  some  do,  very  foolishly) 
t^'  try  his  temper  ;  but  treat  him  always 
before-hand  with  sincerity,  and  after- 
wards with  affection  and  respect. 

..  B^ejQot  over-sanguine  before  marriage, 
i>or  promise  yourself  felicity  without  al- 
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Ipj  ;  for  that  is  impossible  to  be  attained 
in  this  present  state  of  things.  Consider, 
before-hand,  that  the  person  you  are  go- 
ing to  spend  your  dajs  with,  is  a  man, 
and  not  an  angel;  and  if,  when  you 
come  together,  you  discover  any  thing 
in  his,  humour  or  behaviour,  that  is  not 
altogether  so  agreeable  as  you  expect, 
pass  it  over  as  a  human  frailty,  smooth 
your  brow,  compose  your  temper,  and 
try  to  amend  it  by  cheerfulness  and 
good-nature. 


The  following  excellent  observations 
1  have  selected  from  the  advice  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  to  his  children. 

Cast  up  your  incomes,    and  live  on 
half ;   if  you  can,   one-third  ;  reserving 
the  rest  for  casualties,  charities,  or  por-  j 
tions. 

Be  plain  in  clothes,  furniture,  and 
food,  but  clean ;  and  then  the  coarser 
the  better ;  the  rest  is  folly,  and  a  snare» 
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Preier  the  aged,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
kiiowing;  and  chuse  those  that  excel, 
far  your  company  and  friendship,  but 
(Jespise  not  others. 

j  Return  no  answer  to  anger,  unless 
Tvith  much  meekness,  which  often  turns 
it  away :  but  rarely  make  replies,  less 
rejoinders,  for  that  adds  fuel  to  fire.  It 
is  a  wrong  time  to  vindicate  yourselves, 
the  true  ear  being  never  open  to  hear  it. 
Men  are  not  themselves,  and  know  not 
well  what  spirits  they  are  of.  Silence, 
to  passion,  prejudice,  and  mockery,  is 
the  best  answer,  and  often  conquers  what 
resistance  inflames. 

Do  not  that  which  you  blame  in  ano- 
ther. Do  not  that  to  another,  which 
you  would  not  another  should  do  to 
y»u.  But,  above  all,  do  not  that  in 
God's  sight,  you  would  not  man  should 
see  you  do. 

And  that  you  may  order  all  things 
pi'ofitably,  divide  your  day  ;  such  a  share 
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of  time  for  your  retirement  and  worship 
of  God  :  such  a  proportion  for  your  bu- 
siness ;  in  which,  remember  to  ply  that 
first'  which  is  first  to  be  done  ;  so  much 
time  for  yourselves,  be  it  for  study, 
walking',  visit,  &c.  In  this  be  first,  and 
let  your  friends  know  it,  and  you  will 
cut  off  many  impertinences  and  inter- 
ruptions, and  save  a  treasure  of  time  to 
yourselves,  which  people  most  unac- 
countably lavish  away. 

Choose  God's  trades  before  men's ; 
Adam  was  a  Gardener,  Cain  a  plowman, 
and  Abel  a  grazier  or  shepherd.  These 
began  with  the  world,  and  have  least  of 
snai^,  and  most  of  use.  When  Cain 
became  murderer,  as  a  witty  man  said, 
he  ^;urned  a  builder  of  cities,  and  quit- 
ted his  husbandry. 

Keep  a  short  journal  of  you1r"iT'Tne, 
though  a  day  require  but  a  line  ;  niany 
advantages  flow  from  it. 

Have  a  care  of  trusting  to  after  games, 
for  then  there  is  but  one  throw  for  all : 
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precipices  are  ill  places,  ,t^,^build 
upon. 

^^The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  in  their 
p^verbs,  which  are  brief  and  pithy  ; 
coiject  and  learn  them,  they  are  notable 
j^easuves  and  directions  for  human  life  ; 
you  have  much  in  little  ;  they  save  time 
in  speaking;  and  upon  occasion,  may 
be  the  fullest  and  safest  answers. 

c 

He  lives  happily,  that  lives  hiddenly  or 
privately;  for  he  lives  quietly.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  them  that  have  it  :  study  it, 
get  it,  keep  it ;  too  many  miss  it,  that 
might  have  it ;  the  world  knows  not  the 
value '  of  it.  It  doubles  man's  life,  by 
giving  him  twice  the  time  to  himself, 
that  a  large  acquaintance  or  much  busi- 
ness will  allow  him. 

Some  people  have  out-resented  their 
wrong  so  far,  that  they  made  themselves 
faultier  by  it ;  by  which  they  cancel  the 
debt  through  a  boundless  passion,  over- 
throw their  interest  and  advantage,  and 
become  debtor  to  the  offender. 
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If  you  trust  little,  you  v  ill  liave  but 
little  cause  to  distrust ;  yet  I  have  often 
been  whispered  in  myself  of  persons  and 
things  at  first  sight  and  motion,  that 
hardly  ever  failed  to  be  true  ;  thougfi  by 
neglecting  the  sense,  or  suffering  my- 
self to  be  urged  or  importuned  from  it, 
1  have  more  than  once  failed  of  my  ex- 
pectation. Have  therefore  a  most  tender 
and  nice  regard  to  those  first  sudden  and 
unpremeditated  sensations. 

Diligence  is  another  virtue  useful  and 
laudable  among  men  ;  it  is  a  discreet 
and  understanding  application  of  one's 
self  to  business  ;  and  avoids  the  extremes 
of  idleness  and  drudgery;  it  gives  great 
advantages  to  men,  it  loses  no  time,  it 
conquers  difficulties,  recovers  disappoint- 
ments, gives  dispatch,  supplies  want  of 
parts,  and  is  that  to  them  which  a  pond 
is  to  a  spring;  though  it  lias  no  water 
of  itself,  it  will  keep  what  it  gets,  and 
is  never  dry.  Though  parts  have  the 
heels,  this  has  the  icind,  and  often  wins 
the  prize. 
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Jlat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat.  for 
tl^atis  below  a  beast. 

Frugality  is  a  virtue  too,  and  not  of 
little  use  in  life,  the  better  w?lj  to  be 
rich,  for  it  hath  less  toil  and  temptation. 
It  is  proverbial,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got :  it  has  a  significant  moral :  for  this 
way  '  of  getting  is  more  in  your  own 
power,  and  less  subject  to  hazarcl  as  well 
as  snares,  free  of  envy,  void  of  suits,  and 
is  before-hand  with  calamities.  For 
many  get  that  cannot  keep,  and  for  want 
of  frugality  spend  what  they  get,  and  so 
come  to  want  what  they  have  spent.  But 
liave  a  care  of  the  iextreme :  want  not 
with  abundance,  for  that  is  avarice,  even 
to  sordidness. 

As  I  would  have  yon  liberal,  but  not 
prodigal ;  and  diligent  but  not  drudainff : 
so  1  would  have  you  frugal,  but  fibt 
sordid. 

Punisli  your  children  more  by  their 
understandings  than  the  rod  ;  and  shew 
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them  the  folly,  shame,  and  undutifulness 
of  their  faults,  rather  vvith  a  grieved  tlian 
an  angry  countenance ;  and  you  will 
sooner  affect  their  natures,  and  with  a 
nobler  sense,  than  a  servile  or  rude  chas- 
tisement can  produce. 

A  Father's  Address  to  his  Children. 

Dear  child,  since  time  has  rapid  wings. 
And  every  day  its  duty  brings. 
Regard  him  who  in  precepts  sings. 

Dear  child  remember  me. 

For  all  a  father's  toil  and  care. 

Which  for  your  sake,  resign'd,  I  share  ; 

And  for  the  love  to  you  I  bear, 

Dear  child  remember  me. 

Love  her  who  watch'd  your  infant  step. 
And  o'er  your  sickening  sorrow's  wept^; 
For  watchful  anguish  while  you  slept. 

Dear  child  remember  me.' 

And  while  life's  chequered  way  you  tread. 
May  calm  content  around  you  shed 
The  peace  that  ne'er  with  fortune  fled." 

Dear  child  remember  ir.c. 
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Ah  !  shun  the  vile  seducer's  bait, 
With  flattery  gilt,  with  ruin  great. 
And  not  with  broken  heart  tod  late. 

Dear  child  remember  me. 

From  you,  to  realms  of  peace  I  go, 
And  life's  last  awful  change  must  know  ; 
But  when  cold  death  has  laid  me  low. 
Dear  child  remember  me. 

F. 


Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek. 

And  vain  what  we  posiess  ; 
"Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 

The  passions  into  peace. 

Miss  Carter,. 

The  fact,  tliat  mankind  will  rather  be 
governed  by  example  than  precept,  ap- 
pears to  me  hourly  evident,  and  were 
there   not  yet  some  few  in  the  world, 
who   have  the  heroism  to  declare  war 
against   the  existing  host  of  vice  and 
folly,  and  that  the  voice  of  reason  is 
sometimes  louder  than  the  clamour  of 
custom,  perhaps  the  practice  o^  virtue 
would  be  altogether  abandoned,  so  iBuch 
are  we  inclined  to  follow  the  pernicious 
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examples  of  peo]>Ie  in  higher  life,  to  fol. 
low  the  ridiculous  leader  of  a  fashion 
or  to  regulate  our  lives  by  the  practice 
of  oiheyeople.    It  was,  perhaps,  from  a 

conviction  of  this  truth,  that  the  preacher 
oKs.3i.yed,  "  A  great  portion  of  mankind 
would  always  be  found  going  to  hell  for 
the  sake  of  company."    My  old  friend, 
feam  Seekpeace,  has  suffered  much  in  the 
service  of  reason,  and  has  been  honoured 
with  several  additional  scars  since  he  en. 
gaged  in  matrimony.     Sam  has  three 
i^ne  girls  by  his  wife,  whom  for  the  sake 
<'J  peace,  he  suffers  to  be  brought  up  like 
(>t.her  peoples,  that  is,  to  do  every  thino- 
but  what  their  parents  bid  them,  and  to 
consider  that  the  summit  of  happiness 
consists  in  their  Sunday ^s  dress. 

His  wife  has  so  accustomed  herself  to 
vociferate  vengeance  on  her  untractabie 
(daughters,  that  the  other  dav  her  voice 
betrayed  her,  in  defaming  one  of  her 
neighbours,  who  overheard  her  as  she 
was  sitting. in  her  garden  :  upon  which 
ciiscorery   my  friend  mildlv  observed 
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that  in  future  for  the  sake  of  peace,  she 
ought  to  lower  her  voice,  and  talk  scan- 
dal like  other  people.  She  has  rallied 
poor  Sam  so  often  on  his  plain  drab  suit, 
that  he  assures  me  he  must  at  last  betake 
himself  to  wear  what  does  not  suit ;  and 
he  has  actually  added  one  of  the  last 
fashioned  waistcoats  to  his  wardrobe,  at 
an  expence  which  grieved  him  to  the 
heart. 

As  I  am  a  favorite  with  the  family^  I 
generally  make  one  in  their  holiday  par- 
ties ;  and  the  last  time  we  drank  tea  at 
a  public  garden,  I  observed  Sam's  wife 
kept  her  eye  on  the  company  in  the  next 
box,  who  were  devouring  anchovies  with 
bread  and  butter  at  a  shilling  a  slice, 
while  one  decanter  of  wine  succeeded 
another  with  great  rapidity.  1  did  not 
at  first  discover,  that  this  party  were 
endeavourina;  to  out-do  another  who  sat 
in  an  opposite  harbour,  and  who  had 
been  jeering  at  the  inferiority  of  their 
opponents,  till  one  of  the  arbour  party 
exclaimed  to  another  who  was  whisper- 
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iuG;',  O  d— n  it,  let  us  look  like  other 
peoph !  Sam's  wife  was  apparently 
struck  dumb  at  the  thoughts  of  the  hum- 
ble figure  v/hich  we  cut,  ivith  nothin<^'* 
before  us  but  a  brown  ale  jug,  and  an 
empty  biscuit  basket.  But  on  observing 
a  gay  party,  who  were  promenading  the 
gardens,  always  tittered  or  tossed  their 
heads^  as  they  passed  our  box,  she  red- 
dened with  indignation,  and  "  wassorrj 
to  see  Mr,  Seekpeace  make  himself  look 
so  little  before  oilier  people  while  the 
eldest  girl  observed,  that  "  one  of  Mem 
there  ladies  had  the  same  pattern  dress 
that  .struck  mamma  so  much,  when  she 
iirst  saw  it  in  the  milliner's  window 
at  the  same  time,  I  took  notice  that  she 
put  btick  her  hair,  adjusted  her  bonnet, 
and  eyed  herself  from  her  shoulders  to 
her  feet.  The  two  younger  misses  had  all 
this  while  been  horsing  over  thebenches^, 
till  their  frocks  were  all  over  stained 
w  itii  tobacco  dust  and  ale  slop ;  and  it 
was  not  till  our  table  was  overturned  on 
the  shins  of  j>oor  Sam,  and  the  jingle  of 
broken  glasses  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  the 
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company  on  us,  that  their  gambols  were 
interrupted.  When  in  reply  to  the  fa- 
ther's reprodf,  the  mother  muttered, 
"  for  her  part  she  did  not  see  that  her 
children  were  worse  than  other  peopled s:^' 
at  the  same  time  reddening  with  aiiger,aiKl 
shakina:  her  fist  at  the  girls,  she  raised 
her  voice  to  its  usual, pitch,  "  you  little 
devils"  says  she,  "  I'll  knock  your  brains 
out  for  this  as  soon  as  I  get  hold  of 
you"  !i — It  was  in  vain  that  I  begged  of 
her  to  be  pacified,  she  looked  so  terrific, 
that  I  believe  the  poor  children  thought, 
that  for  once  she  would  be  as  good  as 
her  word. 

But  while  I  was  busied  in  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  injury  received  on  the 
•shins  of  my  friend,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  an  additional 
disaster :  Miss  Lucy,  in  making  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  from  the  elfects  of  her  mo- 
therms  passion,  had  run  bolt  against  a 
waiter,  who  was  unluckily  hurrying 
across  the  path  with  a  tea  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  was  scattered  in  equal 
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portions  on  his  legs  and  hers ;  the  waiter 
cursed  and  capered,  the  girl  squalled 
and  danced,  the  men  laughed,  the  wo- 
men scolded,  the  dogs  barked,  and  all 
was  uproar ;  while,  to  make  up  the  con- 
cert, Miss  Anna  came  bellowing  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  demanding  vengeance 
on  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  given 
her  a  box  on  the  ear,  for  trampling  down 
the  shrubs ! 

We  had  proposed  taking  a  particular 
view  of  the  paintings  and  decorations  of 
the  garden,  but  it  is  needless  to  sajs 
that  in  consequence  of  the  present  con- 
fusion, we  paid  our  reckoning,  and  de- 
parted with  all  possible  haste,  from  the 
gibes  and  jests  of  other  people  ;  Sam  hop- 
ping, his  wife  sulking,  and  the  girls 
sobbing,  all  the  way  home. 
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The  Harhinger  of  Health,  or  Dr.  Eiichan's 
best  CouHcels,  for  the  preservation  of  > 
that  invaluable  Blessing,   caiefully  ex- 
tracted from  his  cekhratecl  JVorh,  Do* 
mestic  Medicine.''^ 

' .  >jln  ,the  course  of  a  very  long  practice 
in  different  parts  of  this  Island,  Dr.  Bu- 
chan  observes  that  he  has  often  had  oc- 
casion to  wish  that  his  patients,  or  those 
•about  them,  had  been  possessed  of  some 
plain  directoiy  for  regulating  their  con- 
duct. 

The  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  so 
much  studied  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
though  less  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  most 
natural  method  of  curing  diseases.  The 
generality  of  people  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  medicine,  and  trust  too  little  to 
their  own  endeavours. — People  in  acute 
diseases  may  sometimes  be  their  own 
physicians;  but  in  chronic  cases  the  cure 
must  ever  depend  chiefly  on  the  patients. 
Any  man  can  tell  when  a  medicine  gives 
him  ease  as  well  as  a  physician  ;  and  if  he 
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only  knows' the '^name  , and  dose  of  tlu; 
medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  disease, 
it  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fact. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  disease 
^  ought  to  be  very  circumspect  in  their 
manner  of  living.  Family  constitutions 
are  as  capable  of  improvement  as  family 
estates ;  and  the  libertine  who  impairs 
the  one  does  greater  injury  to  liis  pos- 
terity than  the  prodigal  who  squanders  | 
the  other. 

The  Erisipelas,  or  St,  Anthony^s  Fire, 
is  a  disease  very  incident  to  the  labori- 
ous ;  it  is  occasioned  by  whatever  gives  a 
sudden  check  to  the  perspiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes, 
sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  &c. 
When  such  persons  come  home  cold, 
they  ought  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire  for  some  time,  to  wash  their 
hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them 
w^ell  With  a  dry  cloth.  Fevers  of  a  very 
bad  kind  are  likewise  often  occasioned. 
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among  labourers,  by  poor  living.  When 
the  body  is-  not  sufficiently  nourished, 
the  humours  become  vitiated,  and  the 
solids  weak  ;  from  whence  the  most  fatal 
consequences  ensue. 

The  best  medical  antidote  that  we  can 
recommend  to  sailors  or  soldiers  on  fo- 
reign coasts,  especially  where  dampness 
prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  Bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal 
diseases.  Vinegar  is  likewise  a  very  great 
antidote  against  diseases,  and  should  be 
used  by  all  travellers,  especially  at  sea. 

Sedentary    employments,    though  they 
are  necessary,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  any  person  should  be  con- 
fined for  life  to  these  alone.    Were  such 
employment  intermixed  with  the  more 
.  active  and  laborious,  they  would  never 
if/do  hurt.    It  is  a  constant  confinement 
that  ruins  health.    A  man  may  not  be 
n  hurt  by  sitting  five  or  six  hours  a  day  ; 
but,  if  he  is  obliged  to  sit  ten'or  twelve, 
he  will  soon  become  diseased. 
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Ilaid  study  always  implies  a  sedf  iitaiT 
life-^^^Un^^^ieW^hm^e  tkinkind is^'jbitiod 
to  Mie  want  of  <6*m-cis€lt(>l,e<»tin)^e^iiti^ 
iMst  be  bad  ;  nor  c^a^  any  <liin^istlHwd 
a  greater  proof  of  wisdom  than  Ut<ii  i\m\ 
frequently  and  seasonably  to  unbend 
mind.  I  his  may  be  done  by  mi'xih^'in 
cheerful  company,  active  diVersions,  or 
th«  like. 

^'^he  eyes,  when  they  are  week  or  pain- 
ful; should  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  to  whicli  a  little 
brandy  may  be  added.    Those  who  read 
oi'iiw^^ite  much  should  be  very  attentive 
tOJdiiJeit  posture  ;  tliey  ought  to  sit  a^id 
stand  by  turns,  always  keeping  in  an 
erect  posture  as  possible.    It  has  an  ex- 
Cj^lldnt^effect  frequently  to  re«d  or  speak 
aloud  r  i'his  not  only  exercises  tlie  lungs, 
but  almost  the  whole  body.    No  p erst) n 
ou;§":Jit  either  to  take  violent  exercis-^V^e^r' 
to  smdy  immediately  after  a  fuH  m^W. 

a  Wh^Mcmvy  js«  <.tiseaso  which^^^ftir^^fc- 
plfoiiaiMie  tworld^ftt'e  Wme^'teubje^Wd^ 
Xi  to  ^iiii  ft  toi  o'iii  'tijiii  td^oi  ii^Mo  oil  // 
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than  the  English;  but  the  most  obsti- 
nate kind  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will 
frequently  do  more  in  that  disease  than 
any  medicine.  All  who  value  their 
health  should  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flesh  in  the  twenty-faiir 
hours,  and  this  ought  to  consist  of  one 
kind  onlj^  Tea  is  noxv  the  universal 
breakfast  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but 
the  morning  is  certainly  the  most  impro- 
per time  of  the  day  for  us  to  drink  it. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity, 
not  too  strong  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  will  seldom 
do  harm. 

Long  fasting  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
young  people;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  sudden  deaths 
which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  are  occasioned  by  want  of  food. 

If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those  in 
health,  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  sick, 
who  often  lose  their  lives  for  want  of  it ; 
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!H»<I(:   '-I  .  ■         :il  !  \ 

m  ^me^diQme  can  be  so  h^ne.(\cM'^  it 
t  ke ,  imHt  j  revi Viiiigi . of . at]  1  .co rciiate^  -     i  ( 

Exercise  is  tliat<  wiiicii  we  wiH  notif. 
next,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
enjoy  health  where  the  perspiration  is 
not  duly  carried  on  ;  but  that  can  never 
be  the  case  where  exercise  is 'neglected  ; 
and    no  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the 
health  more  than  the  modern  custom  ol 
^//ing  a-hecl  too  long  in  a  morning  ;  be- 
sides, the  morning  air  braces  and  s'tren*^'- 
thens  the  nerves,  and  in  some  measure 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  cold  bath. 

The  mind,  likewise,  if  not  engaged  in 
soi*«e  -useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in 
quest  of  ideal  pleasures,  or  impressed 
%vith  tlie  apprehension  of  some  imagi- 
nary evil,  and  from  these  sources 'pro- 
ceed most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

In  fixiop;  on  our  clothes  due  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  all  tight  bandages  ; 
these  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion 
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ind  use  of  the  parts  about  which  they 
irCf;  bot^ndjdbatr) -likewise  obstritct  tlife' 
3irQvilatii)s$«  .  of  the  <  blood,  which  pre- 
ents  the  eqaal  nourishment  and  growth 
)f  these  parts,  and  occasions  varioirs 
lisp^ases — the  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be 
ea$i/  \<md  clean.  Frequent  vsashing  not 
Dniy  removes  the  filth  and  sordes  which 
idhere  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  pro- 
nmot^s  the  perspiration,  braces  the  body, 
md 'enlivens  the  spirits.  How  refreshedv 
low  cheerful  and  agreeable  does  one 
feel  on  being  shaved,  washecl, and  shifted  ! 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
egH  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,,  after 
3eing  exposed  to  the  cold  or  wet  throug^^k 
the  day,  tliey  would  seldom  experience 
the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from 
these  causes.  I  have  often  heard  with 
concern  the  poor  complain  of  the  want, 
of  lna^y  things  beyond  their  reach,  while 
thej.  disregard  other  objects  of  the,  first: 
importance  which  were  in  their  po)yer,;^r 
namely,  pure  open  air,  and  the  coin- 
brts  of  cleanliness. 
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The  best  method  of  fortifying  the 
body  against  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
is  to  be  abroad  every  day ;  and  such  as 
value  their  health,  should  avoid  violent 
gusts  of  anger  as  they  would  the  most 
deadly  poison.  Nothing  tends  so  much 
to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a  constant 
tranquillity  of  the  minda 

r  No  part  of  medicine  is  of  more  inipor- 
tance  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
^nursing  and  management  of  children ; 
for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  almost 
one  half  of  the  human  species  perish 
in  infancy,  by  improper  management  or 
neglect. 

Few  mothers,  some  years  ago,  would 
submit  to  have  their  children  inoculated 
even  by  the  hand  of  a  physician  ;  yet, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late 
many  have  performed  this  operation  with 
their  own  hands  with  great  success.  A 
gentleman  of  the  first  rank  is  not  a- 
shamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  y+a 
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would  blush  were  he  surprized  m  per- 
forming the  same  office  for  that  being- 
r  u  jit€      ■    ,  ,         .  ,  W  ■     --v  •  ■  ■ '  tr 

who  derived,  its  existence  Irom  himself^ 

who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
j^ijture  hopes  of  his  country. 


There  are  very  few  books  on  cook- 
ery/ written  with  a  view  to  frui>a- 
lity  or  ,  economy  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  aive  us  receipts  M  the 
most  tedious,  amomuous,  and  extra- 
vagant  description,  which  has  made 
me  the  more  desirous  to  introduce  occa- 
sionally such  as  1  have  been  for  several 
years  gleaning  with  diligence  and  care, 
tiut,  "^  et  w  ith  no  intention  to  occupy 
iijucfi  *of  fliis  work  on  that  subject,  re- 
commencling  it  io  some  abler  and  careful 
^  hancf  to  bbieifit  t^ie  public  witli  ia ^com- 
plete work  on  the  econonilcarpiincipk  s 
of  Count  Rumford  the  only  person,  I 
believe,  who  has  not  written  fc^r**'epi- 
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li  ion  'iiji  vaili  .  fthiiih  ii'iti  H  ng' 
About  tlie  month  of  No  vember,  rabbits- 
may  be  purchased  in  London ;^t  eighth 
pence  eacit,  which  when  prepared  for 
cooking,  weigh  about  a  pound  and,  a 
quarter,  which  is  cheaper  than  coarse; 
bntcher's  meat,  as  well  as  a  greater  de- 
licacy ;  people  of  small  incomes  might 
a^aii  themselves  of  such  opportunities. 
About  this  time  also,  Herrinos  are  verir 
abundant,  fresh,  and  cheap ;  and  while 
tli|ey  continue  so,  should  be  frequently 
on  our  table.  About  the  month  of  May  , 
the  metropolis  is  often  benej[ited  tjy.a 
great  supply  of  mackarel.  But  there 
ar^  many  who  affect  to  despise  wh^teyer 
providence  has  rendered  abundant ;  and 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  supping 
on,  sprats  or  pickled  herrings,  for  no 
better   reason   than   because   they  are 

'{f  f  LTD  ' 

cheap.    "  Far  fetched  and  dear  bought" 

is  still  the  foprs  motto.  ^ 
o>nrt  fi  10  HI  A^sii  :m  tl — ,«o«ii3a6 

aalco?  ^Hl  /(HiilnaiJifiq  adi)  b 

^^(fi^^.— The  gil4r(?##«^^  H  J^^J^^^^  ? 
y]^,^sl:i^boul(l  be  very  thick  at.tAwJ  neck, 
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the  flesh  white  and  firm,  andvthe  eyes 
fresh.    When  flabby,  they  are  not  good. 
Tli^  •%re''4«^%eas6n  from  the  beginiliiig 
of  Decemb^i-' till  the  end  of  April.  ^^^"^ 
tot  baifiq^^ii* 

Skate. — If  good,  they  are  very  white 
and  thick.  If  too  fresh,  they  eat  tougtt^ 
but  must  not  b6  kept  above  two  days. 

S&le's. — If  good,  they  are  thick,  and 
the  belly  is  of  a  cream  colour;  if  it'i!^' 
of  a  bluish  cast  and  flabby,  they  ^Ve 
not  fresh.  They  are  in  the  market  al- 
most the  whole  year,  but  are  in  the 
•highest  peifection  about  Midsummer, 

'Turhot. — If  good,  it  should  be  thick, 
and  the  belly  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  if  of 
a  blui^^  cast,  or  thin,  it  is  bad.  'The^ 
are  in  season  the  greatest  part  oi"  the, 
summer. 

Salmon. — If  new,  the  flesK  is  of  a  fine 
red  (the  gills  particularly),  the  scales, 
bi^ghf,  and  the'  t^ole%^  sttfr,  WlVen 

]M\m^i^      i^'  a  wiiitferi^^t^e^iii 


.  ♦  ■ 
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by  keeping,  this  melts  down,  and  the 
lish  is  more  rich.  The  Thames  saiirion 
bears  the  highest  price"pthat  caught  in 
the  Severn  is  next  in  goodness^  an4  is 
even  preferred  by  some.  Those  with 
small  heads  and  thick  in  the  neck,  are 
best* 

.  ^^Itifmgs.— -The  firmness  of  the  body 
;^pd  fins  is  to  be  looked  to,-  as  in  herrings ; 
their  high  season  is  during  the  first  three 
ij)(,^nths  of  the  year,  but  thej^  ma^  be 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  .lonff 

,       ,  .  '       \„  ,      f'^u^i  lofi  lliv.'^ 

taken,  the  claws  will  have  a  strong  mo- 
tion when  vou  put  your  finser  on  the 
eyes  and  press  them.  I1ie  heaviest  are 
th^  best,  and  it  is  ])referable  to  boil  them- 
at  home.  .  , 

'C^-ahs. --JhQ  heaviest  are  best,' and 
perfection,   the  joints  of  the  legs  arc 
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stiff,  and  the  body  has  a  very  agreeable 
smell.  Tlie  eyes  look  dead  and  loose, 
when  stale. 


To  young  house-keepers,  the  following 
information  will  also  be  of  service. 

Pork. — When  the  rind  or  skin  is  thick, 
and  cannot  easily  be  impressed  with  the 
finger,  it  is  old.  All  good  pork  has  a 
thin  rind.  When  fresh,  the  flesh  will 
be  smooth  and  cool  ;  if  clammy,  it  is  to 
be  rejected,  as  it  should  also  be  wKen 
the  fat  is  full  of  kernels.  Spongy  fat 
denotes  that  it  is  fed  at  still^houses,  and 
will  not  answer  for  curing. 

As  there  are  many  hawkers  wlio  im- 
pose  on  the  public  by  the  sale  of  rotten 
hams,  the  purchaser  should  stick  a  sharp 
knife  under  the  bone :  if  it  comes  out 
with  a  pleasant  smell,  the  ham  is  good  ; 
but  if  the  knife  is  daubed,  and  has  a 
scent,  it  should  be  rejected.  The  hams 
which  are  short  in  the  hock  are  tlr^'b^st. 
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Obseno  the  neck  of  a  fore- 
quarter;  if  the  vein  is  bluish,     is  fresl^; 
if'  It   IS  either  green  or  je};ow,j;it  .i, 
stale;    In  ihe  ^nnd-c^urUr  r^  t^^re  i^.^ 
lamt  smell  under  the  kianey,  a^Kl  thq, 
knuckle  IS  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If 
the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  head  is  not  fresh. 
Grass-lamb  comes  into  season  in  April 
or    May,   and    continues  till  August. 
House-lamb  may  be  had  in  great  towns 
almost  all  the  year,  but  is  in  highest 
perfection  in  December  and  January. 

,Beef.--lf  the  flesh  of  ox-beef  is  young, 
it  yrill  have  a  fine  smooth  open  grain,  be 
of  a  good  red,  and  feel  tender.  "  The  fat 
should  look  white  rather  than  yellow  ;  for 
when  that  is  of  a  deep  colour,  the  meat 
is  seldom  good ;  beef  fed  by  oil  cakes  is 
in  general  so,  and .  the  flesh  is  flabby. 
The  grain  of  cow  beef  is  closer,  iaeid  the 
fiit  whiter  than  that  of  ox-beef  :  'but 
ih^  J.ean  is  not  of  so  bright  a  red. 
The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the 
fat  hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep 
red,  and  a  stronger  scent.    Ox-beef  is 
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ti^  'revers^e.  Ok-bee^'  is  tte  richest  and 
Mrg-fet  ;^^Mit  iEi  small  families,  and  to 
,some  tastes,  Iieifei-  beef  is  better,  if 
linely  fed.  In  old  meat,  there  is  a 
streak  -af  horn  in  the  ribs  of  beef:  the 
bai'der  this  is,  the  older;  and  the  flesh 
is  not  iioely  flavoured. 

F<ea/.— The  flesh  of  a  bull-calf  is  firm- 
est, but  not  so  white.    The  fillet  of  the 
cow-calf  is  generally  preferred ''fir  ^^K' 
udder.     The  whitest  is  not  the  most 
j^m^:5  j.ba:ving  been  made  so  by  freqnetit 
bl^^diiig.    and    havino-  had  whitina*  to' 
lick.  Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kid^^ 
ne}^  is  well  covered  with  white  thick  fat. 
If  the  bloody  vein  in  the  shoulder  looks 
blue,  or  of  a  bright  red,   it  is  newly 
kiljed;  but  any  other  colour  shews  it 
stalft. ,  The  other  parts  should  be  dry 
ai^  iwhite>;  if  clammy  or  spotted,  the 
meat,  is  stale  and   bad.     The  kidney 
changes  first  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet 
will  not  then  be  firm. 

Mution.—ChooHe  this  by  the  fineness 
of  its  grain,  good  colour,  and  firni  white 
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fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for  being  young  ; 
if  of  a  good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is 
better  for  age  ;  but  this  only  holds  with 
wether  mutton  :  the  flesh  of  the  ewe  is 
paler  J  and  the  texture  finer.  Ram  mut- 
ton is  very  strong  flavoured,  the  flesh  is 
of  a  deep  red,  and  the  fat  is  spongy. 


She  who  roasts  or  broils  her  meat, 
wastes  half  of  it  in  the  fire.  She  who 
boils  it,  loses  a  third  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  But  when  the  good  wife  stews 
her  meat  gently,  thickening  the  liquor 
with  a  little  meal,  barley,  ground  rice, 
or  pease  and  vegetables,  and  making  it 
savory  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  and 
seasoning,  she  gets  the  good  of  the  whole, 
her  husband  and  she  fare  much  better, 
their  children  thrive  and  grow  hearty 
and  stout,  and  their  money  goes  twice 
as  far. 

When  you  stew  or  boil  your  meat,  if 
you  leave  the  vessel  uncovered,  some  of 
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t\^e.  ,best  part  goes  off  and  is  wasted  in 
stemn  and,  >vli)eji  .you  make  the  fire  in 
^}y^[g^^ii^p^^  viiih  alarge  ppen  throat, 
th^iji^gi^^^t'^  lei^st,L?twipe  a^  pauch  of  the 
Heatrgaes^up  the  chimney,  as  ever  comes 
into  the  room  to  warm  the  family. 


Receipt  to  7?iake  a  Stew  of  un  Ox's  Head^ 

from  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
^^<^r"         bettering  the  Poor. 

_  c'i  ■  . 

. ,  Wash  the  ox^s  head  very  clean  and  wel/j 
ai)d,.^then  put  it  into  thirteen  gallons  of 
water  ;  a  peck  and  a  half  of  pared 
potatoes,  a  quajitern  of  turnips,  half  a 
quartern  of  onions,  a  few  carrots,  a 
Jiandful  of  potherbs,  and  thicken  it  with 
two  cjuarts  of  oatmeal,  adding  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste.  Set  it  to  stew 
with  a  very  sentle  fire,  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon,  keeping  the  cover  close,  and 
allowing  little  or  no  steam  to  pass.  The 
fire  may  be  renewed  and  mended  at 
night,  and  a  small  fire  made  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  as  much  water  beinc:  added 
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as  will  make  up  the  waste  hy  boiling ; 
and  the  whole  being-  gently  stewed  till 
noon,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.— There 
will  be  fifty-two  quarts  of  stew  ;  each 
quart  containing  (by  a  previous  division 
of  the  meat  and  fat)  a  piece  of  meat,  a 
piece  of  fat,  and  a  quart  of  savoury  and 
nourishing  stew ;  and  each  quart  not 
costing  so  much  as  a  penny.  The  cost 
of  a-  quart,  where  coals  were  cheap,  and 
the  articles  are  purchased  to  advantaire, 
has  in  some  instances  not  exceeded  a 
halfpenny  ;  so  that  if  any  poor  widow, 
in  a  village,  was  to  dress  for  sale  an  ox's 
head  six  days  in  the  week,  and  could 
get  custom  at  two-pence  for  each  piece 
of  meat  and  fat,  and  quart  of  stew,  she 
might  easily  earn  a  guinea  a  week  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  her  children, 
besides  always  having  a  good  mess  to 
fill  their  bellies,  and  make  them  hearty. 

Another. — Soak  and  cleanse  a  fine 
cheek  tlie  day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten  ; 
put  it  into  a  stew  pot  that  will  cover 
close,  with  three  quarts  of  water;  sim- 
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mer  it  aftev  it  lias  first  boiled  up  and 
been  well  skimmed.    In  two  hours,  put 
plenty  of- carrots,  leeks,  two  or  thi'ee 
turnips,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  all- 
spice.   Skim  it  often  ;  when  the  meat  ,s 
tender,  take  it  out,  let  the  soup  get  cold, 
take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  serve  the 
soup  separate,  or  with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a  fine  brown ;  wliich 
may  be  done  by  frying  some  onions  quite 
brown  with  flour,  and  simmering  them 
with  it.  This  last  way  improves  the  fla- 
vour of  all  soups  and  gravies  of  the 
brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the 
soup,  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  a 
small  roll  be  toasted,  or  bread  fried  aud 
added.  Celery  is  a  great  addition,  and 
should  always  be  served.  Where  it  is 
not  to  be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives  quite 
as  -ood  a  flavour,  boiled  in,  and  strained 
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Irish  ^to.-Peel  ,o.r,e  raw  potatoes 

hoethe.„thiri,putt,,es.icosi„foad::p 
%-nS-I>an,  or  pot,  with  a  little  water 
a»  omon,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then 
get  a  bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton 

orahttlestripofsaltporlcaudput.nt.; 
>  •  Cover  it  down  close,  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an  hour. 


Receipt  to  hoil  Rice.~\y.^Xx  the  Rice 

well:  then  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
et  .t  bo,l  (according  to  the  hardness  of 

the  gram,  which  can  be  found  only  by 

experiment)  from  ten  minutes  to  a  nuar". 

ter  of  an  hour.  The  rice  must  next  be 
passed  through  a  sieve,  and  then,  after 
pouring  off  the  water,  the  rice  must  be 
returned  into  the  saucepan,  and  placed 
before  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  or  a  guar- 
ter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  let  it  dry. 

The  following  receipt  for  dressino- 
"  Savoury  Rice"  is  recommended  to  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  as  a  wholesome 
and  pleasant  dish. 
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Put  a  pound  of  rice  into  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water ;  skim  the  water,  and 
then  add  an  ounce  of  hog^s  fat,  cut  into 
small  thin  strips,  and  let  it  continue 
boiling   twenty  minutes;    then  add  a 
little  allspice  and  salt,  and  set  the  pot, 
(keeping  it  covered  at  top)  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  so  as  barely  to  simmer  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  ;  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.     It  \>ill  produce  about  eight 
pounds  of  dressed  rice. 

In  an  earthen  pan,  covered  up,  it  will 
keep  well  for  two  or  three  days.  If  it 
has  been  set  by,  and  is  to  be  again  pre- 
pared for  eating,  it  should  be  gradually 
warmed  and  stirred. 

If  a  little  morsel  of  strong  Cheshire 
cheese  be  grated  into  the  savoury  rice,  it 
will  greatly  improve  its  flavour. 

Receipt  to  make  Rice  Pudding. 
Put  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  three  quarts 
vof  skim  milk,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
treacle,  or  a  little  seasoning,  and  bake 

q3  . 
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it.  It  makes  nearly  four  pounds  of  pud- 
ding.  ^ 

N.B.  If  the  East  India  rice  is  used,  it 
should  be  previously  soaked  for  several 
hours  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water 
Carolina  rice  will  bake  without  this  pre- 
paration. 


To  salt  Beef  or  Pork  for  eating  immedi- 
ateli/.—The  piece  should  not  weigh  more 
than  five  or  six  pounds.  Salt  it  very 
thoroughly  just  before  you  put  it  into 
the  pot;  take  a  coarse  cloth,  flour  it 
well,  put  the  meat  in,  and  fold  it  up 
close.  Put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  would  any 
other  salt  beef  of  the  same  size,  and  it 
will  be  as  salt  as  if  done  four  or  five 
days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting 
meat ;  and,  in  the  country,  where  large 
quantities  are  cured,  this  is  of  particular 
importance.    Beef  and  pork  should  be 
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well  sprinkled,  and  d  few  hours  after- 
wards hung  to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed 
with  the  salt ;  which  method,  by  clean- 
sing the  meat  from  the  blood,  serves  to 
keep  it  from  tasting  strong.  It  should 
be  turned  every  day  ;  and  if  wanted 
soon,  should  be  rubbed  as  often. 


In  roasting  meat  it  is  a  very  good  way 
to  put  a  little  salt  and  water  into  the 
dripping  pan,  and  baste  for  a  little  while 
with  this,  before  usiijig  its  own  fat  or 
dripping.  When  dry,  dust  it  with  flour, 
and  baste  as  usual. 

Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast, 
draws  out  the  gravy:  it  should  only  be 
sprinkled  when  almost  done. 

Dripping  will  baste  every  thing  as 
well  as  butter,  except  fowls  and  game; 
and  for  kitchen  pies  nothing  else  should 
be  used. 

The  fat  of  a  leg  or  loin  of  mutton 
makes  a  far  lighter  pudding  than  suet. 
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Observations  on  making  Puddings. 
The  outside  of  a  boiled  pudding  often 
tastes  disagreeabie ;  which  arises  from 
the  cloth  not  being  nicely  washed,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  squeezed  dry,  and 
floured  when  to  be  used. 

If  bread,  it  should  be  tied  loose ;  if 
batter,  tight  over. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  when  the 
pudding  is  put  in  ;  and  it  should  be  moved 
about  for  a  minute,  lest  the  ingredients 
should  not  mix. 

Batter-pudding  should  be  strained 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  when  all  is  mixed. 

In  others  the  eggs  separately. — The 
pans  and  basons  must  be  always  but- 
tered. 

A  pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready, 
and  the  pudding  dipped  in  as  soon  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  pot,  and  then  it  will 
not  adhere  to  the  cloth. 
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Very  good  puddings  may  be  made 
without  eggs;  but  they  must  have  as 
little  milk  as  will  mix,  and  must  boil 
three  or  four  hours.  A  few  spoonsful  of 
fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will 
answer  instead  of  eggs. 

Or  Snow  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
eggs,  either  in  puddings  or  pancakes. 
Two  large  spoonsful  will  supply  the 
place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article  it  is 
used  in  will  be  equally  good.  This  is  a 
useful  piece  of  information,  especially 
as  snow  often  falls  at  the  season  when 
eggs  are  dear. 


Meat  and  vegetables  that  the  frost  has 
touched,  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water 

two  or  three  hours  before  used,  or  more 
if  they  are  much  iced.  Putting  them 
into  hot  water,  or  to  lire,  till  thawed, 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat  to  dress 
them  properly  afterwards. 
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To  cure  Hams. — Hang  tliem  a  day  or 
two  ;  then  sprinkle  them  witli  a  little 
salt,  and  drain  them  another  day  ;  pound 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  saltpetre,  the 
same  of  bay  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sal- 
prunel,  and  a  pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar.  Mix  these  well,  and  rub  them 
into  each  ham. every  day  for  four  days, 
and  turn  it.  If  a  small  one,  turn  it  every 
day  for  three  weeks ;  if  a  large  one,  a  week 
longer  ;  but  do  not  rub  after  four  days. 
Before  you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with 
bran.    Smoke  it  ten  days. 

To  pickle  Red  Cabbage. — Cut  ofi  the 
stalks  and  outside  leaves,  and  shred  the 
remainder  into  a  cullender,  throw  salt 
upon  it  in  the  shredding ;  after  it  has 
drained  two  or  three  hours,  put  it  into  a 
jar,  and  then  make  a  pickle  of  vinegar, 
cloves,  mace,  ginger,  and  sliced  nutmeg ; 
boil  it,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour  it  over 
the  cabbage,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
twelve  hours.  You  may  add  salt  to  the 
pickle,  if  the  cabbage  do  not  taste  of  it. 
If  intended  for  keeping  pour  the  liquor 
on  hot. 
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English  Wines  would  be  found  parti- 
cularly useful  now  foreign  are  so  high 
priced.  If  carefully  made,  and  kept 
>three  or  four  years,  a  proportionable 
strength  being  given,  they  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  foreign  wines  for  health, 
and  cause  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  W.  Ballantyne,  perhaps  the  liiost 
e'xperienced  wine  merchant  in  the  king- 
dom, speaks  very  favourably  of  British 
wines,  and  observes,  that  he  knows  se- 
veral eminent  physicians  who  drink 
them:  and  that,  with  t)ie  Malaga  and 
Muscatel  raisins,  may  be  imitated  the 
Mountain  and  Frontiniac  wines. 

Elder  Wine. — To  every  quart  of  ber- 
ries put  two  quarts  of  water,  hoil  half 
an  hour,  run  the  liquor,  and  break  the 
fruit  through  a  hair  sieVe  ;  then  to  every 
quart  of  juice  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  coarse,  but  not 
the  very  coarsest  Boil  the  whole  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  some  Jamaica 
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peppers,  ginger,  and  a  few  cloves.  Pour 
it  into  a  tub,  and  when  of  a  proper 
warmth  in  the  barrel,,  with  toast  and 
jeast  t^  work,  which  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty to  make  it  do  than  most  other 
liquors.  When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop 
up.  Bottle  in  the  Spring  or  at  Christ- 
mas. The  liquor  must  be  in  a  warm 
place  to  make  it  work. 

^    A  cheap  wat/  to  jnake  Currant  Wine. 

Take  a  pound  of  good  currants,  and 
put    them  into  a  deep  strait-mouth'd 
earthen  pot,  and  pour  them  upon  about 
three  quarts  of  hot  water,  havin"-  firs<^ 
<iissoIved  in  them  three  spoonsfuls  of  the 
purest  new  ale-yeast,  stop  it  close  till  it 
begins  to  work,  then  give  vent,  as  is 
necessary,  and  keep  it  warm  for  about 
three  days :  it  will  work  and  ferment ; 
taste  it  after  two  days,  to  see  if  it  be 
growing  to  your  liking  ;  then  let  i^  run 
through  a  strainer,  to  leave  behind  all 
the  currants,  and  yeast,  and  bottle  it 
up;  it  will  be  very  quick  and  pleasant, 
and  admirably  good  to  cool  the  liver  and 
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cleanse  the  blood.  It  will  be  read r  to 
drink  in  four  or  five  days.— This  is  re- 
commended by  an  eminent  physician. 

In  making  strong  currant  wine  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me,  that  the  trou- 
ble of  picking  the  currants  from  the 
stalks  may  be  saved ;  as  I  can  assure  the 
reader,  I  never  made  better  wine  from 
currants,  than  I  have  done  for  the  last 
seven  years,  none  of  which  currants  were 
picked  from  the  stalks,  my  care  being 
to  take  off  the  bruised  fruit.  ^ 


BALM  WINE. 


Take  a  bushel  of  balm  leaves,  put 
them  in  a  tub,  and  pour  eight  gallons 
of  scalding  water  Upon  them  ;  let  it 
Istand  a  night,  then  strain  it  throuoh  a 
hair  sieve,  and  put  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  stirrin- 
it  very  well  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved"^ 
then  ,>ut  it  on  the  fire,  adding  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten.  When  the 
6 


1 82    ' "  F  A  iVI  I L  Y  A  S  S I  ST  A      /'^^^^  ^ 

^I^>w  >!')rjj.   'fi:uof»'  no!  i: 'i>!i;H 

begins  jto  ,  rise,  ,t^Jke  jt  pff ;  jt^i^ii 

^I(^jt  it  l>o'i\  half  an  liour|  s|^^iti lining  it  ^11 
the  time:  afterwards  put  it  iij[|)[^/}:|i^  »^ub 
again,  and  when  milk  warm,  add  a  gill 
of  good  ale  yeast,  stirring  it  every  twa 
hours.  Work  it  thus  for  two  days,  then, 
put  it  into  a  cask,   and  bung  it  up. 

'When  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

jcc  - 

GINGER  WINE. 

Take  four  galioiis  of  w  ater  and  seven 
pounds  of  sugar,  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  all  the  time :  when  the 
liquor  is  cold,  squeeze  in  the  juice  ox 
two  lemons  ;  then  boil  the  peels,  with 
two  ounces  of  white  ginger,  in  three 
pints  of  water,  one  hour;  when  cold, 
put  it  altogether  into  the  cask,  with  on  J 
« ill  of  finings,  and  three  pounds  of  Ma-I 
lasa  raisins  ;  then  close  it  up,  let^t^t^nd 
two  months,  and  then  bottle  it, off. 

N.B.  A  lump  of  unslaked  lime  put 
into  your  cask,  will  keep  wine  from 
turning  sour. 
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To  take  awaif  .iftie^ill.sGe^jLt  of  Wines,  . 

Bake  a  long  roller  of  dougli,  stuck  well 
<!i6\  6s;  hang  it  in  the  cask,  and  it 
-WiWHXiQ  ill  scent  from  the  wine* 
Wtd'lisylfl'  ^'  ^^^^^  ^'^^"^^ 

I 

'\ 

To  siceeten  Wines, 

In  thirty  gallons  of  wine,  infuse  an 
handful  of  the  flowers  of  clary  ;  then  a^d 
a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  dry  ground, 
put  it  into  a  bag,  and  sink  it  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cask. 

t) ttl3  i  y  •  .J-    I  o T 


FAMILY  WINE. 
From  the  Reports  of  the  Bath  Society/. 
Take  black,  red,  and  white  currants, 
ripe  cherries,   (black  hearts  are  best) 
rasp'berries,  e'a'eh  an  equal  o,uantitys,F  or 
"'Ff  'thfe  black  ciirrants  be  the  most  abiui- 
datit;  *sSd''iiilich  the  better.    To  4lbs.  of 
the  mixed  fruit,  well  bruised,  pi^^^.bne 
gallon  of '  clear  sbft  water.    Steep  threa 
days  and  nights  in  open  vessels,  fre- 
<iuently  stirnn^^  «p  tliie  mas4;  tfefenflstrain 
'■'"^       'ii  ^  "Of  oun 
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puip  press  to  dryness.    Put  bo(li  liouor-i 

?|,faofl,,flch   moist  su^p,  of 

whoYe  .t,-„a  o„,;„  f  r|e|jp|;i'^'ni']i.'^ 

up/afe'  befc 
top  7  then  tun. 
r'^^K^h?"^  and  purg. 

^^^o^,'}!"^^-^^^^'  about  t^^o\^eks. 

i!^4r"^^     gam^s  pi^f 'a^ie 

quirt  of  good  brandy,  and  buhg  ^own. 
If  It  does  not  soon  drop  fine,  a  steeping 

iiitroduced,  and  stir- 
red  into  the  liqimr,  in  the^ropbWfo^^  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  nine  gallons. 

•  i^J^.^;/  Gooseberries,  especially  tb-^  lar- 
-gent^  fch-flavoured,  may  be  use4  inithe 
-mii^^tuTecto  great  advantage  ;  butiitobas 
ibeea;  found,  the  best,  5j:ayr.to  \prep?ire 
them  separately,  by  more  powerfttl,bi(»is- 
ing  or  pounding,  so  as  to  form  the  pro- 
per v;<*onsistence,  in  pulp,  and  by,pQtting 
BictH.^iiaKts  .of. .fruit  to  oflC;  gallon  Qfc;>f  a- 
texiiJpom'mg  on  tli^  ..¥:^tai:;,|;jvijq^},^he 

6  » 
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smaller  quantity  at  night,  and  the  larger 
the  next  morning. 

This  process,  finished  as  aforesaid, 
will  make  excellent  wine,  unmixed  ;  but 
this  fluid,  added  to  the  former  mixture, 
will  sometimes  improve  the  compound. 

Manj  persons  who  have  gardens  too 
small  to  produce  sufficient  of  one  sort 
of  fruit,  may  find  this  a  useful  recipe. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  MAXIMS, 

AND 

Observations  on  Education  and  Conduct. 

Whatever  the  improvident  may  think 
of  our  practice,  it  is  not  at  all  unrea- 
sonable, that  what  we  take  honest  pains 
to  get,  we  should  take  particular  care 
to  sat€. 

Those  who  have  no  disposition  to  save, 
have  generally  an  aversion  to  those  who 
adopt  that  practice.    "  J  don't  kxi^w/' 

R  3 


all  tliejr  economy,  ^ro^y. ,  rip^iei- ^J^^ta 
odrer  people.-  As  if  to  b,^^ /free  Awn 
want  and  debt,  was  not  to  be  rich 
enoao-h,  and  though  he  may  m  cj^.play 
much  wealth,  certainly  tht3  probability 
of  possessing  it  is  on  .  the  ^^ijde^.  of,  the 
economist. 

A  tradesman  or  his  wife,  should  be 
clean,  hat  not  Jine.    I  declare  there  is 
something  so  winning  in  cleanliness  and 
economy,  that  I  never  could  ^Tithhold 
my  esteem  from  those  wlio  appear  to 
possess  those  qualities.    A  clean  gown, 
or  an  okl  coat,  seems  to  sit  with-  more 
dignity/ for  its  darns  and  patches;  it 
pictures  to  my  imagination,  a  great  mind 
conscious  of  its  own  worth,  contending 
with  poverty  ;  and  the  seams  and  frac- 
tures, like  the  wounds  and  scars, of  an 
old  warrior,  convince  me  how  welj  the 
wearer  deserved  a  victory. 

That  which  contributes  to  heallli  and 
comfort,   adds  also  to  respectability ; 
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iHi^'it  is  alwaj^s  in  a  poor  person's  power 
to  have  this  appearance,  while  thej  ct^n 
wash  their  face,  their  hands,  and  Unen.  - 

When  we  hear  a  woman  forward  in 
reproaching  or  exposing  her  husband, 
we  should  remember  that  we  hear  but 
one  part  of  the  subject,  and  which  is 
more  often  the  tale  of  anger  than  of  woe. 
A  woman's  story  is  more  insinuating, 
and  her  case  more  commiserated,  than 
that  of  a  man  ;  and  for  mj  own  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  .think,  this,  though  little 
to  the  credit  of  ihe  relator,  is  an  amiable 
fault  in  the  hearer,  who  inclines  to  the 
weakest;   the  domestic    grievances  of 
men  are  generally  buried  in  their  bo- 
soms, and  the  wife  should  beware  how 
hhe  provokes  their  resurrection. 

A  husband  thinks  it  beneath  him  to 
make  known  his  wife's  faults  or  infirmi- 
ties to  any  but  herself,  and  it  is  her  in- 
(terest  to  hear  of  them  patiently. 

In  dealing  with  an  undutiful  child 
ffime  parents  not  content  to  efface  the' 
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impressions   of  p  'lin  natural  It  i 

mark  their  oflspring  m  ith  the  stamp  of 
hatred  :  here  the  poor  wretch,  rivetted 
to  despair,  4jees  no  place  of  retreat,  not 
even  in  the  heart  ot  his  own  kindred. 

The  observation  of  "  frightening,^  a 
child  out  of  its  senses"  is  common,  but 
of  beating-  or  frightening  him  into  them, 
is  never  heard  mentioned,  though  one 
might  think,  from  the  severity  frequently 
use^,  that  it  is  often  expected. 


!t  must  necessarily  tend  to  extinguish 
the  most  noble  arid  salutary  feelings, 
when  we  treat  a  child  as  if  his  utmost 
expectation  was,  to  avoid  pimkhment^ 
tind  not  to  expect  applause, 

A  timely  and  friendly  visit— a  good 
wisb— a  solicitous  enquiry,  is  a  bahml 
which  nature  always  permits  us  to  ad-  1 
minister  with  effect,  as  it  is  independent  ( 
of  wealth  or  fortune. 

Young  tradesmen  are  often  ruined  by 
impatience-,   they  fancy  that  stock  an 
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4^^^4.ri,s,iffpt  J  saleable,  the  business  f^^^ey 
fSpljMi^s  .W*  (tM;Q|itp??le,  04;  tliej^ti^i^n 
shpp  ,npt  ,e]tigible,  and.thus  ^^eejt 
a  plea,f9jl:.i^stab]l^ity,  and  an  excuse  fpr 
deficiencv,  in.dili^ence,     ^        5  ' 

A^s^^^ceS'  is  advantageous 
;tp  suppress  a  disposition  to  finery  and 
ftoyelty  in  c/rf5«;  by  so  doing,  we  ac- 
quire a  habit  which  gives  us  the  staniw 
steady  i^spectabili  ty;  a  sensible  pei  - 
son  may,  w|th  some  reason^  suppose°^that 
one  who  is  inconsistent  in  the  choice  of* 
5??;ess,  may  be  the  same  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  and  that  this  caprice  in  garpient 
"ISJ^f-oniote  inconstancy  in  afiectipn: 

We  call  quarrels  "  misunaersffiSl- 
ing*^,"  and  liow  shoukl  we  w,der^nd, 

i^)^**"  "f^^h""  P''"3'  will  hear  any  argu- 
iPl?^"*'  *2f  'w^'Sh  anj  reasoning  but' their 

'^A^i'^Jfj^bS^jph  a'-o^e  from  ignorance;' is 
confirmed  by  obstinacy^/r  prger;i.Weh 
prevents  our  mak'iSg  tno'w^Hi.rioller 
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tm  time  or  circumstanices  has  fixed  our 
antipathy. 

t)Oo«i  Oil  tiiaiifjnl  o?,'zi  fi'jiiift 

1  wouid  ncTer  advise  a  parent  or  tutor 
rf?f!P^  .*!^'^  common  metho(^.^f  fright- 
ening or  punishing  children  wVth  th^ 
"  dark  hole it  accustoms  thenji  to  at- 
tach a  horrible  idea  to  darkness^  which 
gives  them  many  restless  nights,  while 
it  enervates  and  enslaves  the  mind  with 
a  ridiculous  faith  in  spectres  and  gotiini. 
The  "  fools  cap,"  or  any  thing  similar, 
which  awakes  in  them  a  proper  sense  of 
shame,  or  honour,  is  a  far  more  rational 
and  sal utary  p unish ment. 

.  n  e  otten  see  some  who  fisfure  awav  in 
fine  clothes,  at  the  expence  of  some 
thread-bare  taylor.  but  though  to-day 
we  see  poverty  in  masquerade^  to-raorrow 
^1?  will  be  known  for  what  iiE  jis{*^andHhe 
man  who  once  boived  to  pride  is  iiie 
as  ready  to  point  at  it. 

If  the  same  care  and  expence  wer 
,   devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind 

notn  f.i  bnu  .«<Jidiiij  btJd  o 
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which  is  so  frequently  given  to  no  good 
purpose,  in  the  embellishment  of  .the 
^t30clj  ;  every  place  of  resort,  and  every 
liishionable  circle,  might  then  impart  as 
much  information  and  virtue,  as  they 
now  do  vanity  and  pride. 

It  is  said  of  one,  that  he  used  to  give 
a  check  to  his  passion,  by  using  a  tone 
of  voice  which  anger  is  least  familiar 
with,  or  speaking  loio.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult, though  not  impossible,  to-  bear 
with  a  person  who  always  shews  an  ob- 
stinate determination  not  to  be  convin*^ 
ced,  and  only  replies  to  cool  reasoning 
by  clamour  and  contradiction. 

To  beat  a  child  because  it  has  soiled 
its  clothes,  and  yet  suffer  it  uncorrected 
to  utter  falsehoods,  or  to  commit  real 
faults,  is  the  same  as  to  teach  it  that 
misfortunes  are  more  deserving  punish- 
ment than  crimes.  It  is  the  untimely 
severity  ;  the  ill-judged  tutorage  ;  or  the 
criminal  indifference  of  parents  which 
gives  birth  to  bad  habits,  and  is  more 
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to  be  dreaded  than  the  imiocent  errors 
of  undiscerning  childhood. 

I  would  not  render  my  authority  weak 
and  frivolous,  by  interfering  seriously 
with  a. wife's  fancy,  when  she  had  bought 
a  tea  pot/ a  ribband,  or  any  other  in- 
significant  article;  any  more  than  I 
w^ould  wish  her  to  oppose  her  husband 
in  the  purchase  of  a  watch  chain,  tobac- 
co-box,  a  bird,  or  a  book. 

It  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  too  many  to 
be  yoked  to  perverse  or  untractable  com- 
panions :  "  to  bear  and  forbear'^  should 
be  ever  in  remembrance  ;  for  there  are 
some  who  will  never  do  right,  merely 
because  you  entreat  them  ;   the  conse- 
quence is,  that  after  much  dispute  and 
ill  humour,  the  advising  party  gives  up 
the  contest,    and  suffers  the  other  to 
haTe  their  own  May  for  the  sake  of 
peace,"  as  they  term  it,  though  the  re- 
sult is  too  frequently  the  contrary,  and 
it  proves  but  a  sullen  calmness,  that 
forebodes  a  storm  of  the  most  destruc- 
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tivc  kind  :  it  is  the  same  as  a  captain 
sufFeriiig  a  leak  to  sink  his  vessel  rather 
than  throw  the  crew  into  alarm,  by  any 
application  to  it. 

If%  you  value  the  good  will  of  your 
neighbour,  be  careful  in  the  use  of,  and 
punctual  in  the  return  of  the  most  trifling 
article  which  you  may  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow.  Next  to  the  injury  done  to 
a  neighbour's  reputation,  the  injury 
•done  to  his  soods  is  the  most  likelv  to 
-excite  resentment. 

The  custom  of  consulting  on  every 
occasion,  the  will  or  inclination  of  chil- 
dren, is  mischievous  and  absurd.  "  Will 
you    go   to   bed       "  will  you  go  to 

I  school?"  "  will  you  go  on  an  errand 

i  &c.  is  too  frequently  the  language  of  a 
mother,  and  the  child,  even  before  it 

I  possesses  judgment,  is  allowed  to  follon- 

I  its  own  will. 

Some  parents  who  feel  temporary 
!  i>l5ame  or  vexation  for  their  neglio-enc- 
L  •  s 
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1^,  tl^(?5^j]|i^aj^agemep.$  of  their  famify,''exl 
P.^^f,  tpjefpyip  the  evil  by  fits  passion, 
aiid  starts  of  resolution;  instead  oif  ^xL 
piling,  themselves  steadily  to  a  series  of 
i;^i|,/gnal  ^pjij^j-egular  habits  of  reform. 

Ana  .  .  jj 

ffj^l^itiral  indolence  is  so  common, ^qyen 

^j^pzi^  tlie  middling  and  lower  orders  in 

t,\)|i;S  i^^;trppolis,  that  I  believe  there  are 

many  thousands  who  are  accustomed  to 

do  ijothinar  but  dress  themselveo  before 

tjjj^y  breakfast,  and  some  who  will  not 

e.v^n  ,do  that,   thoi!£>h  nothino-  can  be 

more  certain,  than  that  the  early  j)art 

of  the  day  might  be  much  the  more  pro- 

f^tid>ly  employed,  whether  we  consider 

health  or  our  income,  the  proionga- 

ti^q^;]^.j^^j'.Uft,  qr  the  easy  dispatch  of  bu- 

say,  that  one  day  in  each  woek  is  by  tliis 
means  unfruitful  ;  and  this  being  ad- 
i^utt^jd-,  leJis  than  fpji^^-  years  out  of 
^l^f^b^^  lost  for  ,ey^,;.5,;^nd  ^^yhich 

per  day,  amounts  in  value  to  2 19  poiiKd? 
sterling! 
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Youth  of  either^  sex  diotild  be  eafrfy 
taught  the  foUj  of  assuming  the  man  or 
woman'  ioo  soon,  ihaf^is,  tiir  t1ie|^  '  aFe 
acquainted  with  tae  aosui'dities  oi  man- 


dnd,  and  till  that  part  bf  conduct  h^s 
Keen  pointed  out,  which  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  imitate.  Young  people  anxious 
to  commence  men  or  women,  think  they 
siiall  pass  for  such,  when  they*  bail  66py 
their  "  general    conduct:,   '^F  p^rti*6tMV 
Vices,   and  thus  they  early  adb*](yt  t^ie 
pernicious  habits  of  smoking,  drinking, 
swearing,   &c.     I  have  known  a  little 
beardless  coxcomb  think  himself  entitled 
to  swagger       the  company  of  men  be- 
cause he  has  frizzled  up  his  hair,  and 
stiffened  h'is  cravat,  or  Teai-iied  to  siVea"r 
witliout  blushing,  and  to  smbsik  without 
piuking :    tliis    ambition    for  maturity 
might  be  turned  to  their  real  improve- 
ment, instead  of  being  suffered  to  expose 
their  folly. 

Family  broils,  as  they  are  in  generiil 
file  fho.^t^' fatal  to  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness, so  they  ought  to  be  the  more  cau- 


\96  ?jv]v^]ji^-jc..^ss.][^']f:/VNT. 

tipj^l^l^^^f^l^ff  against,;, ;  jiq,  re^^n tnient 
can  ,^>e.$i<^jkeei)j^s  that^qfjpeglected  \p\^^; 
jio  qu.<^p:el  so  ,v.indictive  as  tJiQse  9j^',bi^- 
t]iej;s,^sist^§,  ,1^  ffo^T^q  ->nf>!(!f(lt 

.^Children  of  an  inprenioas  min"^  or  mor 
d<^f(t  disposition,  who  have  never  been 
taught  to  act  with  propriety,  fee^fth^m- 
selves  as  painfully  situated  in  the  pre- 
sence: of  thpse  they  love  pii, respect,  as  a 
(Qriminal  would  before  a  judg)^.  ,^  j ,    ,  , 

I  have  often  been  m  a  company,  be- 
fare  whom  I  would  not  have  committed 
jjp^  .imprQ|)riety^  i^^  tlie  worj^,:  a^?d  yet 
ha^e  I  ,p.^^ittf,^  .s,(?f  jo^uy  ^^^i^n^e^^jonal 
blunders,  as  liave  made  me  almost  wish 
my  parents  haiiged,  for.  not  teach iji^jme 
to  know  when  I  acted  with  decorum, 
and  when  I  did  not:  or  to  ,kno>vy  wli^.i^ 
was  which  made  the  company  otr.Qiie  ,^. 

3  0*  ft         ^  il  1      '  '  -  '    .         r  -*  W  ,  . 

veted.  and  another  despis^df^y-  o-,^  h'^A'p 

^*  Give  me  a  /tV//e  of  tharf,,^^fV%<iU  is 
goof^j,^^th,9r  |:han,,OT 
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mark  which  those  use  whSKV^/ilrld 'di^lis^e 
their  search  after  dainti^s'f'^Bwt  it  re- 
quires no  great  difficulty  to  convince  a 
thinking  person,  that  it  is  not  a  little  of 
what  we  are  fond  of  which  can  satisfy 
trs  ;  and  one  penny  let  loose  after  lux- 
ury, very  often  draws  a  pound  along 
Withil^^J 

To  those  disposed  to  encourage  learn- 
ing, the  reward  for  any  progress  iii  it, 
should  be  a  book  :  for  diligence  or  skill 
in  needlework,  a  pin  cushion,  or  any 
token  which  might  be  known  as  the  re- 
Ward  of  merit  ^  to  Withold  rewards  inight 
b^^^etter  than  to  inflict  punishment. 

Not  all  the  endearments  of  the  con- 
nubial state,  or  the  declarations  of  a 
repentant  mind,  can  wholly  obliterate 
the  rememberance  of  ai  sTii^l^  sen?en6e, 
when  pronounced  in  the  bitterness  of 
wrath,  or  the  madness  of  rage  :  and  yet 
h^OW  c^tnmbnly  do  we  hear,  among  those 
unhappy  families,  who  are  unaccustoiifed 
to  bridle  theit  passions,  eternal 
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(lenouncGfd'.aaaahst  a  partner  for  life  ',  or 
the  death,  qf  a  noisy  child  implo!*ed  ; 
heightened  with  all  the  horrors  of  ♦li- 
phrenzied  aspect,  and  accompanied  with 
such  fervor,  as  leaves  it  on  the  mind' 
with  all  the  stamp  and  weight  of  a  curse^l' 

A'  iiiusband  who  finds  his  requests  4fel- 
dom  complied  with,  his  reasoning  ridi- 
culed, and  his  threats  disregarded  ;  will 
at  last  be  more  inclined  to  strike  than  to 
sjpeak, 

71iere  are  many  who  never  lay  down 
plans  of  economy  till  they  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  want ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  cause 
removed,  than  all  their  prudent  resolves 
are  dissolved  like  snow  in  a  meridian  sun. 

Many  articles  are  manufactured  and 
sold,  on  each  of  which  perhaps  the  pro- 
Jits  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  far- 
thing;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  the  ven- 
dor should  think  it  worth  his  w  hile  to 
gPfin  farthings^  and  yet  so  oftea  disregard 
the  saving  oi  pence  /        ^  a^iufu 
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-i  ,1s  it  not  as  grefl*  a  foil jr-.  asJit>js!  a  i&iii 
loficIes]!)ise  the/bouaty;  of  ^roVidence  1 
t«fae  barber's  wife  will  turn  up  her  nose 
at  a  three-penny  mackrael,  when  sh^ 
would  have  thought  it  a  treat  at  eigh^ 

iWhat  can  be  more  distressing  than  to 
observe  a  man  of  tranquil  disposition, 
doomed  to  spend  his  days  in  turbulence? 
That  noisy  habit  of  managing  a  family, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  diso'ustino-  5  th:& 
vservant  cannot  be  called  to  fill  the  coal 
scuttle^  'dr  remove  the  table  cloth,  but 
it  must  be  done  in  the  highest  key,  of 
voice  that  rings  in  our  ears  like  the  cry 
of  "  dust  O  or,  "  two  a  penny  oys- 
ters: Uhi/ilf  the  children  are  chid,  it  is  in 
the  following  gentle  exclamation,  "  you 
little  devils,  Pll  break  your  bones  if  I 
catch  hold  of  youl^^ 

Those  of  an  heedless  and  squandering 
fekbit,  when  they  happen  to  find  one  in 
*heir  family  of  opposite  qualities,  gettfe^ 
^ally  make  him  the  butt  of  theii* 
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atld  dfeftisi'dintv^&Tid  yet  nothing-  is  more 
commoli,  tlrdii  to  see  those  people,  one 
time  or  other,  expect  to  partake  of  that 
care  which  they  would  not  bestow  on 
themselves,  and  to  receive  succour  from 
Ihose  savings  which  they  long  despised. 

. '  S'liew  your  children  the  tombs  of  pa- 
tri6ls,  and  acquaint  them  with  their  his- 
tory: teach  them  that  to  live  for  their 
country,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  is 
a  duty. 

The  man  who  expects  his  wife  will 
bring  him  a  family,  may  be  excused,  if 
he  also  expects  her  to  bring  him  a  for- 
tune ;  since  it  is  likely  that  her  attention 
will  be  too  constantly  required  by  .Jbueir 
children,  to  allow  her  any  opportunity 
to  earn  much  for  their  subsistence.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  there  are 
some  women,  who  by  method  and  eco- 
nomy only,  may  be  said  almost  eqxiaUy 
to  iCQJjJtribute  with  the  fa^ther ,  to  thpir 
siiipport  ;  buit  when  both  fi^jrtune  .  and 
prj^de;nq^u^^e,  wanting  in^  a^  wife,  .  tlip 
husband's  case  must  be  wretched  indeed  I 
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Half  the  soJicitude  ^nd  c:^§;3|fi^jch  is 
sf^metimes  bestowed  on  the  dpng,  would 
l^^ye  prevented  their  death,  l^^f^  j J 
tipi^ly.  applied. 

rij05tl  "iitoo'y 

I^^Ji^ried  persons  should  not  set  out 
with  a  silly  and  excessive  fondness  ;  the 
race  of  life  is  to  be  run,  and  we  must 
not  lessen  that  vigour  which  is  to  ca^vry 
uf;  to  Qur  journey ^s  end.  But  on  ,t)l|& 
oth^,)i^^^„ where  no  exchange  of,^^jiJl^i- 
ties,  or  no  attention  to  good  manners^ii^  ' 
-preserved  between  husband  and  wife, 
tliey  are  not  likely,  tp.  sharo  any  great 
happiness. 

To  be  kiiid  to  a.  mQ.ii  tohile  Ms  mone(/ 
lasts,  is  'mid  to  be  the  principle  of  every 
common  harlot ;  but  the  genuine  afFee- 
tion  of  a  wife,  is  proved  in  the  gloom  of 
poverty,  or  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  • 

One  great  evil  in  domestic  life,foi9* 
^nates>from  a  foolish  notion  we  are  apt 
#'^ntmain',  which  is,  that  if  we  a¥e 
WSt  c^iAWsd  e^ttravagant  as  some  of  our 

''^""^^^  '-'-'^  ^  <bn«d^.,  " 
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Sicquaintanoej  ,,wc  ^ugbt  to  be  excused 
for  such  lesser'  indulgences  as  we  allow 
oiirselvd^';'' '''''' 

Money,  or  the  application  of  moneir, 
is  generally  the  bone  of  contention, with 
those  married  persons  who  find  their  in- 
come narrower  than  their  wants,  o^'^e- 

The  nearest  relatives  and  dearest 
friends,  may  be  allowed  to  differ  in  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  the 
human  race  ;  without  being  charged 
with  dullness  of  intellect,  or  perrerssness 
of  spirit. 

if  (as  is  generally  alledgedy^'^'i^in'^Te 
women  dress  to  draw  admiration  and 
notice,  then  how  is  it  that  we  observe 
them  vary  their  appearance  so  often, 
that  'we  'liiight  suppose  them  employed 
in  eliding  the  eye  of  justice,  rather  thHn 
courting  the  eye  of  a  /oi'er^'^'Tor  who 
eaft^  i^eCOirnise  a  mistress  6f'b,  *Wefelc'6Fd', 
if *iShe  vary  her  dress  SLtcordiiag  fo fashion. 


F  A  M  III  1^  ^  •  it  s  s  I  s  T  A  N       '  n  J  '  ■  2i>$ 
■mil.  ] .  '>a<!'>l  'to"* 

111  a  family  of  four  children,  uoder 
ten  jears  of  age,  it  may  generaHj  be 
caiculated,  or  observed,  that  from  lina- 
void.abjl,^  pauses,  onQji^r.^other  will  be 
continually  crying-;  thus  it  appears  pro^ 
h^hle,  that  to  indjijge  them,  em^j 
thing  they  cry  for,  or  to  select  a  favoiuv 
ite,  and  be  severe  with  the  rest,  is  to 
add  to  the  noise,  and  dest^pj:  alLh^^ 
of  domestic  qi^^^t,  '  ^^^^^ 

particularly  guarded  against  those 
dangerous  female  dictators,  those  vermin, 
who  sometimes  fasten  on  our  tables,  and 
who  either  by  a  bold  or  insinuating  dis^ 
position,  obtrude  thenvselve^  on  peajce- 
.fHl^iiies,  only  to  disunite  and  ruin 
th^}U  Should  the  wife  tell  her  she  is 
aggrieved,  this  artful  "„go.  between," 
wui  flatter  her  pride,  by  enforcing  her 
authority,-  or  widen  the  breacj|,i^.(J^ 
nxestxc,  peace,,  by  mischievous  ^dm^,;^ 
47Pocr,t4cal  .condolence,  and  tlm^  vm^^ 

mosity. 
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The  violent  agittaion  given  to  the 
passions  of  a  gamester,  must  make  exen 
his  successes  be  clearly  bought.  And 
the  evils  resulting  from  drunkenness, 
equally  proves,  that  the  moments  of  ex- 
hilaration and  social  joy,  which  are  thus 
purchased,  mark  the  fallacy  of  human 
judgment,  or  the  force  of  habit.  The 
children  of  misfortune,  of  poverty,  and 
labour,  it  must  be  acknovFledged,  have 
greater  claims  to  pity,  and  find  a  better 
plea  for  this  error,  than  the  voluptuous 
and  wealthy ;  for  the  mind  grown  wear}' 
by  its  struggles,  or  the  body"  exhausted 
by  labour,  snatches  that  relief  which 
most  readily  presents  itself,  when  dis- 
cretion often  takes  wing,  and  leaves  the 
unhappy  sot  a  prey  to  additional  evils. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use 
of  fresh  water,  and  habits  of  cleanliness, 
are  in  nothing  more  visible  to  an  obser- 
ver, than  in  the  different  appearances  of 
such  as  attend  to  those  comforts,  or  those 
who  neglect  them.    Squallid  and  sickly 
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families  are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  airy  but 
dirty  dweliing^s  on  alworth  Common 
or  Higligate  Hill ;  while  children  cooped 
up  in  I'etter  Lane  or  the  nurseries  of 
cheapside,  are  made  to  bear,  by  clean- 
liness, the  bloom  of  rusticity,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  mountaineer'. 

Children  should  not  be  condemned 
and  corrected,  without  examination  or 
hearing  ;  the  meek  and  the  timid  have 
the  keenest  sense  of  wrongs,  and  the' 
least  ability  to  defend  themselves  from 
them,  while  the  hardy  and  the  artful 
evade  the  punishments  they  merit. 

There  are  some  illiberal  j^nd  parsimo- 
nious practices,  wliich  border  so  closely 
on  dishonest  ones,  that  they  deserve  to 
be  held  in  equal  abhorrence. 

■==.=^   J.  ■  ivi.  F. 

ACCIDENTS. 
Every  one  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  prepared  for- the  common  accidents 
of  life  ;  especially,  as  many  of  them  will 
not  admit  of  the  delay  occasioned  6» 

6  T 
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jfinuw 

As  burns  and  scalds  require  an  imme- 
diate appHcation,.  a,  j|i^j3yture  ,f^>(Jinie 
water  and  oil  may  be  kept  -.vt  li^aj^dgfri 
§j^irits  of  turpentine  a  littifi,>Y^rm,tS^^, 
^ive  speedy  relief  from  pa.iri^^^J'mtmk 
Cerate  is  useful  dressing,,  ,,^4  iwiiA^ 
tlie  burning  i^.^^ery  deep,  ifcshould/^& 
^ixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  i/ellpw 
hasilicum.' — Cut  a  large  potatoe  in  sliee^j 
strewing  salt  between  them,  in  a  few 
hours  a  liquor  will  be  produced,  wh^^ 
is  to  be  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  |c|ppt 
ready  for  burns  or  scalds;  this  is,whq;tfj 

always  app]3f,j^,  my  pwja  f;alniiyi9l*<i^fife 
accidents. 

ot  onnlfo^gnn,  vidh  A 

f^Jif  the   burnt  parts  become  livid  or 

black,    bathe   them  often  with  warm 

carpphorated  spirits  of  win^>y[jjq  on 

f,c)qo  80^7  9  iff t  bivH  t^ofilt  9fiJ  noitBTir 
^JF9frj})i:wses,  or  slight  w;obi|n(J^,  I  h^y-o^ 
ajljfrv^y^^jfpuiid  op^;/odiidoc  mM^^i^f^^-  ^*V\^ 


hand,  and  the  part  may  be  bafl/fe^ 'Mtt 
it  warm. 

^^tfAhother  accident  to  which  wfe'  are  lia- 
We,  is  one  sufficiently  dreadful  to  require 
^4*€ftlt  recollection  aftd  firhmess.  By  the 
caTelessness  of  nurses,  infants  ai*4f  ofte*H 
Ibtiiid  suffocated  \  but  instead  of  layitig 
dtiwn  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants 
who  are  suffocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is 
termed  by  their  nurses,  1  shall  give  the 
history  of  a  case  related  by  Monsieur 
Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery 
Paris,  as  it  w  as  attended  with  success, 
and  contains  alm<5st  every  thiiig  tlf^t 
citti-  be  done  oh  such  occaisioils. 

A  nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
over-lay  a  child,  he  was  called  in,  and 
found  the  infant  without  any  signs  of 
life  ;  no  pulsation  in  the  arteries^ttO'^lBs- 
piration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open, 
dull','  and*  tarhished,  the  irosfe  full  of 
suPv^l,  tft'i^'¥ife\¥th  gaping,  itl'  short 
M^s  lalrnost  coldL*    Whilst  ^ome  linen 
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r^lMrfiiuk^W'd'mi'm^t},  and  on  theliglit 
^ifiide.  34l€^^elPiia^F(ibbed  all  om^Hi^h 
Vni^hlmt^^^v  of  frettiiig  his  ten^r 

^lM«'feyM%ied  him  in  thifeflf^^^j^t 
qffifef^^i^aced'M^  oh  the  s^d^  o|^i^?fe 
'^{^pafeaf  4t  ^\vhkh  h«i  had  W^tf»^??f^t 

laid,  and  covered  him  with  a  biaf/fc^t. 

lie  had  a  bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his 

pocket,  w h i cK  h e'  piese n te d  to  his  nose 
- toi^E  t^seo  to  time  ;  ti^id  b§fWeeri  wtnles 

'|«Sfti©icijm!#§iiof  itobacc'o  w6i%  bM#ff^i^ 
itibtoife  ^,  ^tOfi  th^se  KiicceetJsd  ^te 
9l5iQ5^ifig  irit«(i  Ms  mouth,  atid^iie^i^iii^ 
^itlgfct  Ms^S©^^  i\>nimal  heat  bi&|f*ii^tBi^s 
iih "^fefe  fextated  gradually  ;  the^ptt!¥ta6iis 
o&l>tthe  st«(p|yoral  artery  vVere'&ooii*  felt, 

ith^ibi-lsatMwg-  lSBCic»jne  more  ftjeqiuent  a^i^d 
y  ^reo/i  Jittn  d^>  the  -  eyes  closed  and-  -  W^l 
hdA/i^Yimt^Vy.    Atlength  «lie  %JiVld  leteJik^i 

^k>mm )o^ies  expressions  <03f?  4|isf wfefnt^W^Wfe 
/jbi'Giak,nvhich  being  apj^Ji^edtti  bi^ilhWyi^, 
»l^fc^^at#ied^at4t  itilhdviai^.,  aH6<5!StJc1i>A 
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^s  ..;^f  , nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
Though  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
were  by  this  time  very  well  re-esta- 
blished, and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet 
MiV  »/awm  thought  it  adviseable  to  leave 
little  patient  three  quarters  of  an 
)]iaur  longer  under  the  ashes.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  dres- 
sed as  usual ;  to  which  a  gentle  sleep 
succeeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly 
well. 


And  I  know  a  lady,  who  once  lay  mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  insensible  dur- 
ing her  illess,  and  have  heard  her  des- 
cribe the  horror  she  felt  on  hearing  the 
by-standers  pronounce  her  dead,  and  a 
neighbour  offer  the  use  of  hot  w  ater  for 
laying  out  the  supposed  corpse :  and  so 
firmly  had  the  terror  of  premature  in- 
terment ever  since  remained,  that  she 
often  requests,  though  now  in  good 
health,  that  previous  to  her  actual  in- 
terment, her  head  may  be  severed  from 
her  body,    But  the  slightest  appea»a.pce 
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of  putrefactioilijit  <is  afiardB  sufii- 
ciftijtj  jse^arity  jagain&ti  may  returning icd' 

 >  ■  bill;  , 


Treatment  of  the  Dying. 
f^'^jThe  length  of  the  interval  between 
insensibility  and  the  absolute  cessation 
of;;  existence^  which  occurs  in  so  many 
casesi,i(has  given  rise  to  a  muititude  oi:' 
superstitious  notions,  and  mischievous  < 
practices  among  the  vulgar.  The  effects 
of  these  impressions  still  remain,  it  is 
a  prevalent  opinion  among  nurses  and 
ser.vantsp,  tJiat  a  patient,  whose  death  is 
lingering,  cannot  quit  life  .wliile  he  re^ 
mains  on  a  common  bed  ;  and  that  it  is 
iiecessarj^ito  drag  the  bed  aw  ay  j  and  to 
pljace  liim  on  the  mattress.  This  piece 
o^  <jj:;uelty  is  often  practised,  when  the 
attendants. ^rei  left, to  themseh-Jee. 

|^'9(^nother  improper  practice,)) is  Uie 
piv^pitation  with  whicii  the  attendants 
la^t^uf  bAhe  body^  immediately  wiU  t 
cjcath  appears  to  have  tak(vnMj>l^C€i  ;  1 
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have  known  them  strip  the  body,  in  \ery 
coid^-i stormy  weather,  and  Wmp  it  in 
cold  iinen,  throwing  a  single  sheet  over 
it,  and  opening  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  apartment,  in  little  more  tlian 
half  an  hour  lifter  a  patient  had  died 
srtddontyi  liilt  is?  too  certain;  thait  ^  the 
helpilfegs-  jyati^nt- often  feels  these  criieltifes 
after  he  has  become  unable  to  expi-essi'^ 
his  sensations  distiRctl3^  The  testimoiiV}^' 
ofi  persons  who  have  recovered  from  ap- 
parent death,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this 
head.  ^^^^^ 

rt^W^h^^  ttlfe  tossing  of  f  fei^Jl^rHIg^? 
rattling  noise  in  respiration,-  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  have  cottie  on^  ^all"' 
unnecessary  noise  and  bustle  about  the 
dying  person  should  be  prohibited.  The^ 
bed-curtains   should   be  draw  n  neai*]^)^  ! 
close;   and  irnless  the  pati^ntl '  i^h^[ju4d 
place  himself  in  a  posture  evidently  un- 
easy,  he.  sb(5inld   be  left  nndistu^bed. 
Exclamations  of  grief,  and  the  crowdin»*<| 
of  the  family  round  the  bed,  only  sery^J 
to  harass  him.  iijlisl) 
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"  "^^'^  .^Pf^^l^f)  practice  of  plying  him 
^vith  jfS,'?^.^^^  and  of 

forcing  them, Jnto  iii's  mputh  when  he 

v?^^9:*  should  be  totally  ab- 

stained from. 

While  the  senses  remain  perfect,  the 
patient  ought  to  direct  his  own  conduct, 
both  ill  his  devotional  exercises,  and  in 
the  last  interchange  of  affection  with  his 
friends. — Those  who  resign  themselves 
quietly  to  their  feelings,  seem  to  fare 
best.'^  (An  excellent  caution,  against 
the  cruel  and  officious  introduction  of 
ignorant  exhortjers,  who,  in  the  awful 
hour  of  dissolution,  step  in,  as  it  were, 
betw  een  man  and  his  maker,  and  disturb 
that  serenity  so  necessary 4o  ihe  depar|:r 

*'  When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one  per- 
son,only  ^^should  remain  in  tlie  room,  w  ho 
should  take  care  that  no  alteration  be 
made  j^in.  the  state  of  the  bed.  Every 
thing  should  be  conducted,  as  if  he  w  ere 
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liot,  i;iie'  wmdowp  qt  the  room  may  be 

opened,  and  the  bed-ciirtains  utidrawn^ 
11911  *^    oi'^jofa  piil   'iiju  iiruit  .uiiSD'mi 
111  tne  course  oi.  two  or  three  hours,  la 

winter  it  will  be  surncient  to  withdraw 

the  curtains  within  that  time. 

^?eVe  can  Be  no  just  reason  for  the 
with  which  it  is  usuaftp  laj'out 
Several  hours  maiv  fc  '""^"^ 
apief'  'fceYore  % 
i^viiti ,        LUC  juiuiai  do  not  commonly 
moii^e  KIM  f^^MsidfeV^ible  tSlte^P 

Dr.,  Ferriar.'"^^' 

■"^SP. . ^acfian  giyes  dii  iiii:^refeting  cleJti 
i^ptt^hl&f  si  child,  Wlilcli  #^s  reco^^^i^A 

out  as  dead,  and  the  passing 
for  it*. 


w  ,  uii  >T  iiuitjsome  vapom*,  Dr^f  lie^Yr^; 
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If  the  person  ;b6'  suffered  to  grow  cold^ 
^  >>in  in  all  probability  continue  s<yr 
but  if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  sooA 
giSnthe  dnjured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  acting,  the  fluids  will  agaitti 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fun<<i 
tl^ms  be  restored."  I  once  m;j^self  6bi' 
ser^ted  the  breast  of  an  infant  fre^|ueri{iy 
heaving,  after  it  had  been  two  hours  in 
a  cold  kitchen,  laid  out  as  dead. 


POISONS,  &c. 
With  respect  to  poisons,  Dr.  Buchan 
has  observed,  that  "  their  effectk  are  so 
violent  and -sudden,  that  everi/  person 
ought  in  some  measure  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  cure  ;  and  there  is 
no  case  w  herein  the  indications  are  more 
obvious. 

Pqispn,  says  he,  is  seldom  long  in  the 
.stoniach,  before  it  occasions  .  sickness, 
with*,  an   inclination   to   Vcpn^t.  Tliis 
pljainl^  shews  what  ought  ta- J^e  doners 
W  hen      person  has  taken  ar^ni€>  h^t 
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pArf^iiyesj)^^hBgni^gfibeaEt!^  arid  la 
violent  pricki»g{j)iJiirf(itr|hiHjst(Dma^^^ 
l^W^l^  On  the  firsfc appearance  of 

y»es0»^pnptons,  the  pajtiebaiasJipuM  drink 
large  quantities  of  tie w  milk  and  salkid 
oi^ttill  jie  vomits,  or  drink  warm  wa^;^^ 
J mehedi  fresh  butti^r  wiilll 
m]h9i9^^{Wntm'  d&V^^  imelttd  lkftehew 
stn^fliafe  saved  the  unfetunte  peTson^li 
life.)  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  off  drinking 
while  a  particle  of  the  poison  remains  in 
the  stomach. 

The  very  tlioughtless  practice  of |fe- 
mal^5,  placing  pins  in  their  mouths ivjijfei 
*!?^:^  j^*e..busily  hanging  up  linen  to  dvj^, 
%^tn^^'^"^^^^"^^s  the  cause  <if  serious: 
accidei|[ts,  ,  ^-^^^  , 

When  any  thing  sticks  in  the  gullet^^ 
it  is  safer  to  extract  it  than  to  force  it 
d^ivrfw  tfingeTSW  nipji^rs  will  fl8!^?i?c. 
ce;^ii4«0kSf^'m^y  be  made  of  beni  Wii^i^ 
M^ithi  a  ^i^Vife^at^^the  eiid  it  is  held  1)^1' 
tm^^  ^r^lff  :«ding  a  sfrin-  to  It' 
mt  i^^a^^nd^kip  ftom  the  hand/*^*^^ 
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If  any  substance  remains  in  the  gullet, 
which  leaves  room  for  a  piece  of  sponge 
to  pass  it,  it  may  be  afterwards  made  to 
swell  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
then  drawing  it  back,  it  brings  the  ob- 
structing body  along  with  it.  Or  what 
is  still  safer,  if  at  hand,  a  piece  of  tough 
meat  tied  to  a  thread,  may  be  swallowed 
by  the  person  in  distress,  and  then  drawn 
up  again. 

The  obstructing  body  may  sometimes 
be  pushed  clownward,  with  a  piece  of 
whalebone,  or  wire,  with  the  part  intro- 
duced bent  round  to  prevent  injury  ;  or 
an  oiled  wax  candle  made  warm  and 
flexible.  A  blow  on  the  back,  sneezing, 
vomiting,  or  any  proper  degree  of  agi- 
tation will  sometimes  force  up  a  rub- 
stance  which  has  stuck  in  the  gullet. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  from  the  spouts  of  tea  pots,  or  tea 
kettles  J  several  children  by  thus  drink- 
ing in  the  absence  of  their  parents,  have 
died  terrible  .deaths.    They  should  very 
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earl}'^  be  made  apprehensive  of  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  fire  and  water  :  and  not 
allowed  familiarities  with  cats,  dogs, 
horses,  &c.  by  which  they  are  often 
lacerated,  and  sometimes  destroyed.  A 
child  who  lately  put  a  small  bead  in  its 
ear^  was  driven  to  raving  madness. 


Accidental  Fires  and  Bobberies. 

 .  ««  For  to  know. 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 

Is  the  prime  wisdom :  what  is  more  is  fame. 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence  ; 

And  renders  us  in  things  that  most  concern, 

Unpracitis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek. 

Milton. 

People  who  do  not  consider  how  much 
their  peace  and  safety  depends  on  little 
things,  will  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to 
care  about  the  security  of  their  stoves^ 
doors,  windov»'s,  &c.  leaving,  in  general, 
such  things  to  be  attended  to  eh^evf 
night,;  by  their  servants;  by  thi«  neg'- 
lect,  many  ifi res  and  robberies  happen  ; 
but  '.'l  would  particularly  recommoBii 
evJ?yy  master  or  mistress  of  a  family  to 
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accustom  themselves  to  arrange  and  se- 
cure their  effects  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  case  of  those  too  common  and  dread- 
ful alarms,  their  lives  and  valuables 
might  be  better  preserved  from  the  hands 
of  midnight  robbers,  or  the  ravages  of 
fire :  for  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
when  such  calamities  befall  us,  the  per- 
turbation of  our  spirits,  and  want  of 
time,  will  be  fatal  to  our  safety.  Many 
valuable  lives  might  have  been  saved  by 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  in  rooms 
which  are  favourable  to  escaj^e  from,  in 
such  an  emergency  as  is  produced  by 
fire  ;  or  even  by  the  aid  of  a  knotted  rope, 
or  the  alarm  of  a  rattle  /  Those  knots 
on  the  rope  would  prevent  the  feet  and 
hands  frpna  slipping  in  our  descent,  and 
if  at  one  end  of  the  rope  there  was  a 
noose  to  place  under  the  arms,  a  female 
or  child  might  be  let  doAvn,  and  the 
man  follow,  if  the  other  end  was  secured 
to  a  staple.  Alarm  bells  put  every  night 
on  doors,  would  prevent  manj'  robberies. 
On  keeping  the  window  free  from  the 
obstruction  occasioned  bv  chairs,  tables. 
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flower  pots,  kc.  much  of  our  safety  ae- 
pends.    I  Iiave  always  tliouglit  that  a 
w  indow  is  generally  preferable  to  any 
other   part,   in  our  chance  of  escape, 
when  the  danger  is  pressing,  because 
from  this  part  of  the  house,    we  are 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  street,  but  by 
the  time  lost  in  attempts  to  unlock  and 
unbolt   doors,   to  descend  stairs,  and 
pass  through  passages,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  many  unfortunate  persons  have 
died   the  most  terrible  of  all  deaths. 
Dreadful  as  the  alternative  must  be,  I 
am  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  leap 
from  a  window  is  often  preferable  to  the 
more  certain  destruction  by  suffocation 
and  fire;   and  though  our  neighbours 
should  neglect  to  strew  their  beds  to  receive 
us, the  person  in  distress  might  immediate- 
ly take  his  leap,  on  throwing  out  his  own 
bed,   and  in  some  measure  break '  the 
effects  of  his  fail,  by  holding  his  breath 
at  the  same  time.    But  perhaps  a  few 
hints,  calculated  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  such  risks,  may  be  still  more  service- 
able.    Many  fires  happen  by  sufTering 
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dnmuks  to  remain  foul ;  and  hy  heated 
pokers  faliing  out  of  the  fire  ;  in  the  first 
case,- take  out  the  (ire  from  the  stov^, 
and  fasten  a  wet  bhmket  over 'the  throat 
of  the  chimney;  if  the  top  of  the  chim- 
tiey  can  be  safely  come  at,  a  similar  ap- 
plication may  be  nmde  there  also.  In 
the  second  case,-  a  preventative  may  at 
once    be   found,    by    Jibandoning  the 
thoughtless  practice  of  leaving  a  poker 
in    the  fire  after  it  has  been  stirred. 
V,  hen  a  lire  is  not  too  far  advanced, a  table 
cover,  blanket,  or  a  coat,  which  are  o-e- 
iKTv  ily  at  hand,  might,  by  covering  the 
flames,  extinguish  them  ;  but  the  time 
lost  in  seeking  for  water  has  often  proved 
fatal;  even  the  light  garments  of  females 
might  often  be  instantly  extinguished  by 
such  application,  or  even  by  rolling  on 
the  floor.    Among  those  fires  which  are 
so  fatal  to  our  lives,  none  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  those  which  happen  or 
originate  in  our  chambers.    Here  it  is 
tisat  in  a  minute  we  are  enveloped  in 
fiiimes,  every  thing  about  us  is  combus- 
tible, and  tends  to  hasten  the  horrid 
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catastrophe.     But  by  the  simple,  pre- 
caution of  placing  a  candle  within  a 
lanthorn^   the  elder  child  may  be  in- 
trusted to  put  the  younger  to  bed,  with- 
out the  dread  of  having  the  curtains  or 
clothes  set  on  fire,   a  circumstance  so 
very  frequent  and  fatal.    And  if  a  light 
remained  all  night  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner,   our  security  would  be  increased, 
without  the  air  of  the  chamber  being 
injured,  which  is  the  case  when  lamps 
are  placed  in  the  room.  Robberies  would 
by  this  practice  be  less  frequent  also ; 
for  it  is  known  even  to  a  proverb,  that 
"  rogues   shun  the  light."    There  are 
some  people  who  say,  they  cannot  sleep 
in  a  dark  room,  and  others  find  them- 
selves restless  because  there  is  a  light : 
but   both   may   become   agreeable  by 
habit.     Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  latter,  would  certainly  have  thie  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  accident.    Should  a 
fire  brack  out  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
or  neighbourhood,   their  cttildren,  and 
their  valuables  are  immediately  in  view, 
and  consequently  their  risk  and  embar-  ^ 
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rasment  considerably  lessened :  no  person 
grudges  the  expence  of  insurance;  and 
no  one  could  think  his  money  uselessly 
employed,  in  paying  the  expence  of  the 
lights,  or  in  the  purchase  of  any  article 
necessary  to  his  own  security.    I  believe 
that  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may 
be  said,  that  few  persons  who  attempt 
to   rescue   their   fellow-creatures  from 
perilous  situations,  feel  any  other  im- 
pulse at  the  moment,  than  that  which 
springs  from- genuine  commiseration,  or 
benevolence  :  and  yet  no  one  will  deny 
but  that  the  rewards  held  out  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Humane  Society,  have 
been  very  salutary  and  proper.  Why 
then  should  not  the  same  honours  and 
rewards  be  awarded  by  a  society  for  this 
purpose,  to  those  who  rescue  others  from 
ii  death  which  we  all  contemplate  with 
so  much  horror  ?  Surely  the  fiery  element 
is  not  less  cruel  in  his  dominion  over  us, 
than  that  of  watei\ 

J.  M.  F. 
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Anecdotes  of  Hollar  and  Worlidge. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  care  will  not 
always  secure  us  from  accident,  nor  ho- 
nest industry  defend  us  from  want:  and 
when  diligence  is .  discouraged  by  nig- 
gardly recompence,  the  indolent  will 
find  a  plea,  and  even  robbers  an  apology 
for  their  habits  and  vices.  It  is  related 
of  that  ingenious  artist,  Hollar,  that 
"  he  used  to  work  for  the  booksellers, 
"  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  an  hour ; 
"  and  always  had  an  hour  glass  before 
*'  him.  He  was  so  very  scruplously 
"  exact,  that  when  obliged  to  attend 
"  the  calls  of  nature,  or  whilst  talking, 

though  with  the  person  for  whom  he 
*'  was  working,  and  about  their  .own 
"  business,  he  constantly  laid  down  the 
"  glass,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  run- 
"  ning.  Nevertheless,  all  his  great  in- 
<'  dustry,  (of  which  his  numerous  works 
"  bear  sufficient  testimony)  could  not 
"  procure  him  a  sufficient  maintenance, 
"  for  he  was  so  extremely  poor  and  dis- 
*'  tressed,  that  the  bailiffs  were  in  his 
"  lodgings  to  seize  for  rent,  lohen  he  was 
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"  dying.    Sensible  of  his  approaching 

"  end,  he  earnestly  besought  their  for- 

"  bearance  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  say- 

"  ing,  that  they  might  then  take  the 

"  only  piece  of  furniture  he  had,  the 

"  bed  on  which  he  was  layings  as  he  should 

"  have  no  further  occasion  for  it. 

And  of  those  who  care  not  for  to-mor- 
row, the  following  artist  may  be  named 
as  an  example.  VV  orlidge  the  engraver, 
it  is  said,  was  so  great  an  epicure,  that 
having  luckily  found  half  a  guinea, 
though  he  had  been  from  necessity  fast- 
ing four  and  twenty  hours,  he  chose  to 
lay  it  out  on  a  pint  of  green  peas,  at 
Co  vent  Garden  market,  his  toes  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  shoes  he 
had  on  !  ! ! 


Workhouses,  the  Poor  Laics,  <^x. 
The  following  remarks  are  extracted 
from  the  excellent  introductory  letters, 
and' other  papers,  published  by  the  so- 
ciety for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor. 
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After  a  variety  of  inefScacioiis  at- 
tempts, during  more  than  two  centuries 
to  enforce  indusirif  4ind  prudence  by  jjenai 
laws  and  comjDidsori/  statutes^  the  society 
has  ventured  to  submit  to  tlie  consider- 
ation of  the  public,  whether  the  same 
object  may  not  be  attained  by  encou- 
ragement, by  kindness,  by  management, 
and  by  giving  effect  to  tliat  master- 
spring  of  action,  the  desire  implanted 
in  the  human  breast  of  bettering  its  con- 
dition." The  influence  of  this  invigo- 
rating spirit  on  commerce,  on  manufac- 
tures, and  on  agriculture,  has  been  felt 
and  acknowledged  Avith  pride  and  plea- 
sure by  every  Englishman ;  and  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  but  that  the  same 
principle,  which  has  produced  such  be- 
neficial effects  among  the  thriving  and 
active  members  of  the.  other  classes  of 
society,  would,  if  properly  encouraged, 
generate  among  the  pool'  of  the  same 
'nation,  that  degree  of  industry  and  pru-  ' 
dence,  which  we  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  produce  by  compulsion. 
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The  vices  and  faults  of  the  poor  must 
be  deemed  the  vices  and  faults  of  an  un- 
favourable situation,  rather  than  of  in- 
dividual delinquency.  Remove  those 
disadvantages,  and  you  add  as  muc  h  to 
moral  character  as  to  personal  comfort. 

There  is  a  common  theme  of  declama- 
mation,  particularly  among  the  idle,  and 
that  is,  the  idleness  of  the  poor. —  How 
far  this  is  exclusively  imputable  to  the 
labourer,  let  those  judge  who  have  seen 
him  working  by  the  piece,  and  not  by 
the  day. — I  do  not  mean,  by  the  distinc- 
tion, to  admit  any  culpable  degree  of 
idleness,*  in  those  who  work  by  the  day ; 
but  in  task-work,  where  the  earnings 
are  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  labour 
and  energy  employed,  I  have  often 
wished  it  v/ere  possible  to  restrain  the- 
cottager  from  injuring  himself  by  excess 
of  exertion ;  flie  fatal  eliect  pf  which  I 
have  too  frequently  seen. 

'^^  t^e  ^vho  has  no  property,'*  is  always 
ready  for  novelty  and  experiment ;  and 
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though  gibbets  and  halters  may  for  a 
time  deter  him  from  criminal  and  atro- 
cious acts,  yet  no  motive  exists  to  fix 
him  in  virtuous  habits,  or  to  at- 
tach him  to  that  natural  prosperity  in 
which  he  has  no  part,  and  to  that  con- 
stituted order  of  property,  which  ex- 
cludes him  from  all  possession. 

The  cottager  who  is  the  habit  of  using 
barley  in  bread,  who  keeps  a  pig,  per- 
haps two,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  aiid 
vegetables,  possesses  within  himself  al- 
most all  the  means  of  life  ;  and  feels  very 
little  inconvenience  from  that  which,  in 
the  present  times,  without  the  charitable 
aid  and  attention  of  the  opulent,  would 
oppress  and  overwhelm  the  labourer, 
whose  existence  depends  on  a  mere  pe- 
cuniary stipend. 

I  verily  believe,  (says  Count  Rum- 
ford,)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  well  nourished— 
their  hunger  perfectly  satisfied— their 
health  and  strength  preserved— and  the 
pleasure  they  enjoy  in  eating  increased, 
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^yith  two  tbirds  of  tlie  food  tlioy  now 
consume,  were  the  art  of  cookery  better 
understood*. 

It  seldom  requires  much  ingenuity  to 
make  the  assistance,  that  is  given  to  the 
poor,  operf^te  as  an  incitement  to  indus- 
try ;  for  rewards  are  as  powerful  motives 
as  punishments,  and  the  truly  benevolent 
will  always  prefer  them. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country, 
that  the  well-disposed  and  industrious 
poor  do  not  receive  sufficient  aid  or  en- 
couraoement.  Thev  find  no  distinction 
made  between  them  and  the  idle  and 
profligate  ;  except  this,  that  the  idle  and 
profligate  are  maintained  in  part  at  their 
expence, 

.Workhouses  become  objects  of  terror 
tQj  the  honest  and  industrious^  and  at  the 
sapie  time  the  favorite  resort  of  the  dis- 
solute and  abandoned;  the^  dirt,  the 
waste,  the  disorder,  the  want  of  rrgula- 
tion,  and  the  imdistinguishing  treatment 
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of  the  worst  and  best  characters,  being 
as  gratifying  to  them,  as  they  are  irksome 
and  disgusting-  to  the  well  disposed  poor. 

Let  us  carry  oiir  hostilities  into  the 
head  quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  let  us  ex- 
tend our  retrenchments  to  all  the  super- 
fluities, and  luxuries,  and- needless  deli- 
cacies, of  the  table;  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  parsimony  or  avarice,  but  for 
the  directly  opposite  purposes  of  gene- 
rosity and  beneficence ;  that  we  may  ap- 
ply the  savings  of  these  reforms,  to  the 
relief  of  our  necessitous  brethren ;  and 
render  our  frugality  the  spurce  of  their 
plenty. 

The  national  debt,  with  all  its  magni- 
tude of  terror,  is  of  little  moment^ 
when  compared  with  the  increase, of  the 
poor  rates.  The  poor's  rate  is  the  baro- 
meter, which  marks,  in  all  the  apparent 
sun-shine  of  prosperity,  the  progress  of 
internal  weakness  and  debility. 
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It  IS  certainly  a  disgrace  to  our  metro- 
polis, tliat  with  all  our  charitable  esta- 
blishments, no  adequate  provision  has 
yet  been  made  to  prevent  mendicity  in 
London ;  but.  that  our  funds  of  charity 
are  to  be  wasted  on  the  indolent  and 
drunken  beggar,  while  modest  indigence 
is  often  neglected  and  forgotten. 

On  comparing  (says  Dr.  Willan,) 
my  own  observations  with  the  bills  of 
mortality,  I  am  convinced,  that  conside- 
raby  more  than  one-eis-ih  of  all  the 
deaths  which  take  place  in  the  metropo- 
lis, in  persons  above  twenty  years  old, 
happen  prematurely  through  excess  in 
drinking  spirits. 

The  industrious  labourer,  hath  this 
consolation,  th<it  his  chttij  isaslimitted  as 
his  ettjoymeni.  If  he  doth  not  possess 
great  riches^,  extensive  influence,  and  un- 
restrained power,  yet  he  is  exempted 
from  the  alarming  and  accumulwted  re- 
sponsibility, attached  to  those  advanta- 
*  ges. — 'We  are  taught  that  "  to  whom 
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much  is  given,  of  Iiim  much  will  be  re- 
quired/^ 

If  we  refer  to  any  of  the  tables,  or 
statements,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
cost  of  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse,  is 
half  as  much  again  as  in  his  own  cot- 
tage. 

Willi  am  Funnel!,  a  labouring  men  of 
Barcombe,  receives  with  srratitude  from 
the.  Sussex  Agricultural  Society^  a  reward 
of  five  guineas,  for  having  broiig-bt  up 
without  parish  relief  or  Oiher  means  than 
his  daily  labour,  eieven  children  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  If  Fueneli  had 
made  the  usual  claim  of  parish  relief, 
these  children  v/ould  on  an  averasr©  have 
each  received  a  years  i>elief,  at  ISd.  a 
w^eek.  1  his  would  have  amounted  to 
!£.  291  2s.  6d,  producing  at  that  cost, 
riiiich  less  useful  members  to  the  commu- 
nity.   Af  the  s^me  time,  a  tenth M)f  that 

I 

money,  judiciously  given  as  a  reward 
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«n(l  not  as  a  relief,  would  produce  Wil^ 
,  Hatn  Fimne/is,  in  every  part  of  the  kine^- 
.  dom,  with  a  saving  of  nine-tenths  of  the 

present  parochial  expence. 

A  free  and  cheerful  peojde  are  active 
and  laborious  ;  and  activity  and  labour 
produces  attention  to  morals  and  obser- 
vance of  the  laws.  The  greater  the  en- 
joyments of  the  poor,  t!ie  more  they 
will  love  the  government  which  protects 
them  ;  the  better  they  will  obey  it,  and 
the  more  chearfully  and  willingly  will 
they  contribute  to  its  maintenance  and 
su.pport. 


Jhstract  of  ihe  Act  relating  to  Paxonhrokers. 

To  prevent  impositions,  and  profitless 
litigation,  the  following  wholesome  re- 
gulations, respecting  pawns,  are  here  in- 
troduced. Lord  Bacon  "  wished  every 
man  to  know  as  much  of  law,  as  would 
enable  him  to  keep  himself  out  of  it." 
And  perhaps,  it  would  be  not  less  salu- 
tary, if  every  one,  once  knew  as  much  of 
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poverty,  as  would  afterwards  keep  them 
out  of  it. 

Table  of  the  rates  of  profit  allowed  to 
Pawnbrokers,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
called,  "  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the 
Business  of  Pawnbrokers^''  passed  the  28th 
of  July,  1800. 
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If  the  sum  lent  shall  be 
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For  all  ST»ms  exceeding  forty-two  ^hil- 
liflgsV  and  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  at 
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and  after  the  rate  of  three-pence  and  no 
more,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the 
money  lent,  by  the  calendar  month,  in- 
eluding-  the  current  or  present  month. 

Tn  all  cases  where  any  intermediate 
sum  lent  upon  a  pawn,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  2s.  6d.  and  not  40s.  the  person  lend- 
ing, may  take  after  the  rate  of  4d.  for 
20s.  by  the  calendar  month,  including 
the  current  month. 

In  cases  where  the  interest  upon  a 
pledge  comes  to  an  odd  farthing,  and  the 
person  redeeming  having  no  farthing, 
shall  offer  a  halfpenny,  the  pawnbroker 
iliust  give  a  farthing  in  change,  or  relin- 
quish it  altogether. 

No  person  is  obliged  to  take  more  than 
one  shilling's  worth  of  good  copper  from 
a  paw  nbroker,  at  any  one  time. 


If  any  person  apply  for  redemption  of 
fciis  goods  w  ithin  seven  days  after  the  first 
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month,  he  may  redeem  them  without 
paying  for  the  seven  days,  and  if  he  ap- 
ply after  the  expiration  of  the  first  seven 
days,  and  within  the  first  fourteen  davs 
of  the  second  month,  he  may  redeem 
upon  paying  for  a  month  and  a  half;  but 
afterwards  the  pawnbroker  may  take  the 
profit  of  the  whole  two  months;  the 
like  regulation  to  take  place  in  every 
succeeding  month. 

Charges  alloioed  for  Duplicates. 

For  all  sums  less  than  5s.  no  charge 
whatever  is  allowed. 

For  5s.  and  less  than  10s  id. 

For  10s.  and  less  than  il.  .  . 
For  11.  and  less  than  51.  -  .  _  2d. 
For  51.  and  above  4j 

The  following  are  the  most  interesting  par  ^ 
,    ticulars  i?i  the  same  Act. 

When  any  goods  are  pawned  for  any 
sum  of  money,  exceeding  ^s.  the  pawn- 
broker,  before  he  advances  the  money 
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shall  enter  in  a  book,  a  description  of 
the  pawn,  the  money  lent  thereon,  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  pawning,  also  the 
name  of  the  street,  and  number  of  the 
house  where  he  shall  live,  and  whether 
a  L.  or  H.*  and  the  name,  &c.  of  the 
owner,  if  the  party  pawns  for  another, 
la  all  cases  where  the  money  lent  shall 
not  exceed  5s.  the  entry  to  be  made 
within  four  hours,  and  every  pawnbro- 
ker, at  the  time  of  taking  a  pledge,  shall 
give  a  note  (or  duplicate)  fairly  written 
or  printed,  describing  the  goods  received 
in  pawn,  otherwistC  the  pawnbroker  shall 
not  receive  such  pledge.  \ 

Where  any  goods  shall  be  redeemed, 
the  pawnbroker  shall  at  the  time  of  such 
redemption,  write  upon  every  duplicate 
of  such  goods,  the  amount  of  profit  ta- 
ken by  him,  and  shall  keep  such  dupli-  i 
cate  by  him  for  one  year.  | 

If  any  person  shall  designedly  and  un- 
lawfully pawn  or  dispose  of  the  goods  pf  j 

*  Lodger  or  Housekeeper. 
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another  person,  he  may  be  apprehended 
by  the  warrant  of  a  Justice,  and,  if  con^- 
victed,  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  person, 
or  by  the  confession  of  the  person  charged 
with  the  offence,  he  shall  forfeit  any 
sum  be:^ween  20s.  and  5l.  also  the  value 
of  the  goods  pawned  ;  and  if  the  penalty 
should  not  be  paid,  the  Justice  may 
commit  him  to  the  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  not 
more  than  three  months,  unless  the  pe- 
nalty shall  be  sooner  paid  ;  and  if  the 
penalty  shall  not  be  paid  within  three 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  commit- 
ment, the  Justice  may  order  such  person 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  in  the  house  of 
correction,  or  other  public  place,  the 
Justice  may  deem  proper. 

^If  any  person  shall  knowingly  buy  or 
take  in  pawn,  or  in  exchange,  any  goods 
of  any  manufacture,  or  any  materials 
intended  for  the  manufacturing  of  any 
goods,  after  such  materials  are  put  into 
a  course  of  manufacture,  and  before 
such  goods  are  finished  or  completed  for 
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the  wear  or  consumption  ;  or  any  linen 
or  apparel,  which  shall  be  entrusted  to 
any  person  to  wash,  scour,  iron,  mend, 
manufacture,  work  up,  fini&h,  or  make 
up,  and  shall  be  convicted  of  the  same, 
on  the  oath  of  any  one  credible  witness, 
or  confession  of  the  party,  before  a  Jus- 
tice, such  person  shall  forfeit  double  the 
sum  lent  upon  the  same,  to  be  paid  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  likewise  re- 
store the  goods  to  the  right  owners  in  the 
presence  of  the  Justice. 

Where  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned, 
the  pawnbroker  to  restore  them,  on  the 
oath  of  any  credible  witness,  or  if  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  on  ^heir 
affirmation,  whether  by  pledge  or  ex* 
change,  the  property  to  be  restored  to 
the  right  ownei^s  thereof. 

,  If  tender  of  the  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  proved  to  hav^  been  made  to  a 
pawnbroker  by  a  pawner,  within  the 
space  of  one  year  and  three  mouths,  after 
the  pawning  of  the  goods,  then  on  p»jf* 
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ment  of  the  principal  and  interest  to  the 
pawnbi;^ker;  and  in  case  the  pawnbroker 
shall  refuse  to  accept  thereof,  on  tender 
of  the  same  to  him  before  the  Justice, 
then,  the  J ustice,  by  order  under  his  hand, 
shall  direct  the  goods  so  pawned,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  pawner. 

Any  person  producing*  a  duplicate  to 
the  pawnbroker,  with  whom  the  goods 
specified  therein  were  pledged,  as  the 
owner  thereof,  or  as  authorized  by  the 
owner  to  redeem  the  same,  requiring  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  therein, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  the  right 
owner  of  such  goods ;  and  the  pawnbro- 
ker shall  deliver  up  the  said  goods  to  the 
person  producing  the  duplicate,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est due  thereon;  and  such  paw?ibroker  is 
justiiifc^d  in  so  doing,  unless  he  shall  have 
had  previous  notice  from  the  real  owners 
thereof,  not  to  deliver  the  said  goods,  or 
unless  notice  shall  be  given  to  him  of 
the  goods  having  been  stolen,  lost,  mis- 
laid,, or  destroyed. 
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In  case  of  a  duplicate  having  been 
lost,  mislaid,  destroyed,  or  frauUuiently 
.   obtained  from  the  owner  thereof,  and  the 
.  goods  remain  unredeemed,  the  pawnbro- 
ker  with   whom  the  said  goods  were 
pledged,   shall,   at  the  request  of  the 
owner,  or  person  representing  the  owner, 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  duplicate  so  lost, 
mislaid,  destroyed,  or  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, with  a  form  of  an  affidavit  of 
the  circumstance  attending  the  case,  as 
the  same'  shall  be  stated  to  him  by  the 
party  applying ;  for  which  copy  of  the 
duplicate  and  form  of  affidavit,  if  the 
money  shall  not  exceed  5s.  the  pawnbro- 
ker shall  receive  one  halfpenny ;  and  if 
the  money  lent  shall  exceed  os.  and, not 
exceed  10s.  the  sum  of  one  penny ;  and 
if  the  sum  exceeds  10s.  then  such  snm  as 
he  was  entitled  to  take  for  the  original 
duplicate ;  to  be  paid  by  the  person  ap- 
plying for  the  same  at  the  time;  and  the 
person  obtaining  such  copy  of  the  du- 
plicate and  form  of  affidavit,  must  prove 
his  ris'^ht  to  the  2,oods,  to  the  satisfiiction 
of  some  Justice  of  the  peace,  where  tb« 
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goods  were  pledged,  and  must  swear  to 
the  truth  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  affidavit,  the  taking  of  which 
oath  to  be  authenticated  bj  the  hand 
writing  of  the  justice:  whereupon  the 
pawnbroker  shall  suffer  the  person  mak- 
ing the  affidavit,  to  redeem  the  gopds. 

If  a  person,  entitled  to  redeem  goods 
in  pledge,  shall  before  or  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  said  one  jear,  from  the 
time  of  pawning  the  same,  give  notice 
in  writing,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness to  the  pawnbroker,  or  leave  the 
same  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  not  to 
sell  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
then  the  goods  pawned,  shall  not  be  sold 
by  the  pawnbroker,  till  the  expiration 
of  three  months  after  the  said  year,  during 
which  term,  the  owner  of  the  goods  may 
redeem  the  same,  upon  the  terms  provi- 
ded by  this  Act. 

Pawnbrokers  shall  from  time  to  time 
onfer  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
■<^-  true  account  of  the  sale  of  all  goods 
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pledged  for  upwards  of  10s.  which  shall 
be  sold  by  auction,  expressing  the  month 
when  pledged,  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  pledged  the  same,  according  to 
the  entry  made  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  same  in  pawn;  also  the  day  when, 
and  the  money  for  which  such  goods  were 
sold,  with  the  name  of  the  auctioneer  by 
whom  they  were  sold ;  and  in  case  the 
goods  shall  have  sold  for  more  than  the 
principal  and  interest  due  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  the  overplus  must  be  paid  on 
demand    by   such   pawnbroker  to  the 
owner,   in  case  such  demand  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  sale, 
the  expences  of  the  sale  being  first  de- 
ducted;  and  the  person  who  pledged 
such  goods,  or  for  whom  the  goods  were 
pledged,  or  their  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assig'iis,  (possessing  the  dupli- 
cate,)  may  inspect  the  entry  of  such 
sale,  paying  one  penny  and  no  more. 

No  pawnbroker  shall,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  (nor  any  person  for  him) 
purchase  any  goods  during  the  time  they 
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are  in  Lis  custody  as  pledges,  except  at 
a  public  auction  as  aforesaid,  nor  suffer 
the  same  to  be  redeemed  with  a  view  to 
purchase  thereof,  nor  shall  anj  person 
make  any.  agreement  with  any  person  of- 
fering to  pledge,  or  pledging  goods,  for 
the  purchase  thereof,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year,  from  the  time  of  pawn- 
ing the  same  --Nor  shall  any  pawnbro- 
ker purchase  or  take  in  pledge  any  goods 
from  any  person,  who  shall  appear  to  be 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  to  be  in- 
toxicated  with  liquor. 

If  a  pawnbroker  shall  have  sold  any 
goods,  pawned  before  the  time  allowed 
by  this  Act,  or  such  goods  shall  have 
been  embezzled  or  lost,  or  are  become  of 
less  value  than  at  the  time  they  were 
pawned,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
pawnbroker,  a  Justice  may  award  satis- 
taction  to  the  owner. 

The  time  of  prosecuting  ,„ust  be 
vitlun  twelve  months  after  any  offence  is 
■■Oi«mUted,  unless  the  same  "shaU  have 
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been  within  the  Citj,  or  liberties  of 
London. 

The  church-wardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  any  place,  where  any  offence 
shall  be  supposed  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  any  pawnbroker  against  this  Act, 
or  some  or  one  of  such  officers,  at  the  di- 
rection of  any  Justice,  on  having  notic* 
from  such  Justice  of  such  offence  being 
supposed' to  have  been  committed,  shall, 
being  nominated  by  such  Justice,  be  re- 
quired to  prosecute  such  offender,  at  the 
expence  of  the  parish. 

No  person  having  been  convicted  of 
felony,  fraud,  or  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences,  can  be  allow^ed  to  prose- 
cute. 

'  Persons  holding  property  of  another, 
and  charging  no  more  than  5l.  per  cent, 
not  deemed  pawnbrokers. 


Tables  of  profit  should  be  placed  in 
the  shop,  in  public  view  ;  likewise,  the 
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name  of  the  pawnbroker  to  be  over  the 
door. 


The  Laics  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  half  a  year's 
notice  to  quit,  must  be  given  by  the 
landlord  to  his  tenant,  and  so  by  the 
tenant  to  Ws  landlord,  (or  their  repre- 
sentatives respectively)  before  the  one 
can  leave,  or  the  other  recover  possession 
of  the  premises  demised.  3  Wih^  25. 
And  this  notice  must  expire  at  tlie  end 
of,  the  year,  to  be  computed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy.'  Thus, 
if  the  tenancy  commenced  at  midsum- 
mer, notice  must  be  given  on  ^he  prece- 
ding Christmas,  to  quit  on  the  midsum- 
mer following.    2  Bl.  Eep.  1224. 

But  where  three  months  notice  to  quit 
was  given,  when  six  was  in  strictness  ne- 
cessal-y,  no  objection  being  made  to  it 
at  the  time,  the  notice  was  deemfed'good 
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and  bindhig  on  the  party  accepting  it. 
Es2^,  Ca.  266. 

Lodgings,  taken  for  a  short  period, 
are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  notice 
must  expire  on  the  quarter  day  on  which 
the  tenancy  began  ;  for  they  depend  ei- 
ther upon  the  express  agreement  between 
the  parties,   or  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  the  length  of  time 
for  which  they  are  taken,  &c.  if  for  less 
than  a  year  certain,  any  reasonable  no- 
tice is  held  to  be  sufficient.  1  T,  R.  l63. 
In  case  of  dispute  between  the  parties, 
what  reasonable  notice  is,  must  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  a  jury.    It  is  generally 
understood  (unless  by  particular i^ustom) 
that  a  week's  notice  will  be  sufficient,  if 
the  apartments  are  taken  by  the  week ;  a 
month's  notice,  if  taken  by  the  month  ; 
and  a  quarter's  notice,  if  taken  by  the 
quarter ;  and  this  seems  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  case  of  Parry  ?;..riazell,  in  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  "  notice  had  refe- 
rence in  all  cases  to  the  letting,"  unless 
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controuled  by  the  express  agreement  of 
thfe  parties.    Esp.  Ca.  94-. 

Notice  by  parol  or  word  of  mouth 
only,  will  be  sufficient,  if  it  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  given.  3  Bur.  \603. 

Rent  may  be  demanded,  and  is  paya- 
ble, at  any  time  before  sunset  on  the  day 
upon  which  it  is  made  payable,  so  that 
there  be  light  enough  for  the  lessor  to 
count  it  by.  Co.  Lit.  402.  The  demand 
must  be  made  upon  the  premises,  or  else 
it  is  not  sufficient.  Cro.  Car.  59,1, 

If  a  landlord  accepts  the  last  quarterns 
rent,  and  gives  an  acquittance  under 
hand  and  seal,  when  there  are  arrears  on 
a  former  quarter,  he  absolutely  precludes 
himself  from  demanding  the  arrears.  3 
Co.  65,  b.    2  T.  R,  366. 

Accepting  rent,  or  bringing  an  action 
for  it,  after  the  lease  is  forfeited,  will  do 
away  the  forfeiture,  and  re-establish  the 
lease.  2  ^.  E.  425.    :Esp.  Ca.  463,  but 
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otherwise,  if  there  was  no  notice  of  the 
forfeiture,  1  Show.  341 .  Neither  will  ac- 
cepting: a  bond  or  other  security  for  his 
rent,  preclude  his  remedy  for  it  by  dis- 
tress, or  otherwise.    Esp.  Ca.  235. 

If  the  tenant  fraudulently  remove  or 
conceal  liis  goods,  to  prevent  the  land- 
lord from  distraining,  the  landlord  may 
by  the  II  Geo.  2  c.  I9.  lawfully  seize 
them  within  the  space  of  thirty  days  Jif- 
ter  the  removal  of  the  same,  jjrovided 
they  be  not  bona  fide  sold  before  such 
seizure.  And  the  tenant  and  every  per- 
son so  offending  or  assisting  in  so  doing, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  landlord  double  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

If  the  landlord  had  reasonable  suspi- 
cion, that  goods  are  concealed  in  any 
hous«:j,  Of  place,  fastened  to  prevent  their 
beins  taken  in  distress,  he  may,  on  oath 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  sus- 
picion, and  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
constable  or  other  peace  officer  of  the 
parish  or  place  where  the  same  are  sus- 
pected to  be  concealed,  break  open  in 
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the  day-time,  and  enter  into  any  such 
house,  and  seize  such  goods,  &c.  for  rent 
in  arrear.    1 1  Geo.  2.  c.  19. 

If  the  landlord  covenants  to  repair, 
and  neglects  to  do  it,  the  tenant  may 
repair,  and  deduct  the  expences  out  of 
the  rent.  Co.  Lit.  54.   Ld.  Raym.  420. 

If  the  tenant  covenant  to  pay  during 
the  term,  hewill  be  bound  to  continue 
the  payment  of  it,  though  the  premises 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  other  ac- 
cident, and  not  be  rebuilt  by  the  lessor. 
3  Ber.  1637.  1  T.  R.  310.  6  T.  R.  488. 
So,  even  if  the  lessor  himself  prevents  his 
enjoying  the  premises.  2  Sir.  763.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  tenant  should  be  an- 
swerable for  damages  by  fire,  it  is  proper 
to  make  an  exception  as  to  accidental  fire 
in  the  covenants  to  repair  and  pay  rent. 

Where  a  house  is  blown  down^isr 
tempest,  the  law  excuses  the  tenant,  un- 
less there  is  a  covenant  to  repair  and  up- 
hold. Ptowd.  29. 
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It  is  a  general  rule  in  law,  that  what- 
ever js  fixed  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  become, 
as  it  were,  a  part  thereof,  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  will,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  belong  to  the  lessor;  but  it 
has  been  held,  that  a  tenant  may  remove 
what  he  has  affixed  for  the  convenience 
of  his  business,  as  counters,  shelves,  cy- 
der-mills, brewing  vessels,  &c,  and  also 
chimney  pieces,  and  wainscot,  put  up 
by  himself;  provided,  however,  he  do 
it  during  the  continuance  of  his  term, 
for,  if  he  let  them  remain  till  his  term  is 
ended,    he   cannot  remove  them  without 
committing  trespass.  1  P.  Wms.  94.  1  Bt. 
Rep.  258.     1  Ath.  477.    Other  things 
may  also  be  removed  by  the  special  cus- 
tom of  particular  places.    Bull  N.  P. 
34^. 

Every  man  must,  of  common  right, 
support  his  house,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
an  annoyance  to  his  neighbour.  1 1  Mod. 
7. 


The  law  allows  a  landlord  to  enter  his 
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house  to  view  repairs,  but  if  he  breaks 
the  house,  or  continues  there  all  night, 
he  is  a  trespasser.  8  Co.  146. 


A  landlord  may  destrain  for  his  rent 
upon  a  bankrupt's  goods,  either  before 
or  after  the  assignment ;  but,  if  he  neg-. 
iects  to  do  it,  and  suffers  them  to  be  re- 
moved, he  can  only  come  in  upon  an  ave- 
rage with  the  rest  of  the  creditors.  But 
if  the  goods  remain  on  the  premises,  he 
may  distrain  them,  even  after  the  mes- 
senger is  in  possession,  or  after  sale  by 
the  assignees.   And  he  is  not  restricted  to 
one  year  only,  as  in  the  case  of  execu- 
tions, but  may  distrain  for  his  whole 
rent.    I  Jt/c.  102,  3. 

By  the  same  statute,  29  Car.  2.  c.  3. 
tnade  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  leases,  not  put  into 
writing  and  signed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves,  or  their  agents  lawfully  autho- 
rised,  shall  be  void,  except  lease,  not 
exceeding  three  years  from  the  time  of 
makinu'. 
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Persons  in  arrears  for  furnished  lodg- 
ings, may  be  expelled  by  placing  a  pad- 
lock on  the  door,  in  their  absence. 

The  goods  of  lodgers  may  be  dest  rained 
and  sold  for  arrears  of  rent ;  and  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  carry  them  off  the 
premises,  they  may  be  detained,  pro- 
vided the  rent  is  due  for  the  time  agreed 
upon,  viz.  a  week,  month,  quarter,  &c. 

The  only  way  of  removing  a  weekly 
lodger  from  furnished  apartments,  is  by 
locking  his  door  in  his  absence  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  while  he  pays  his  rent : 
neither  must  he  break  them  open  at  his 
peril. 

If  the  rent  of  the  house  be  in  arrear, 
<&ither  at  the  time  the  lodger  entered  on 
bis  apartments,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  furniture  of  the  lodger  will 
be  liable  to  be  taken  in  distress.  Notice 
to  quit,  &c.  see  page  74. 
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BREAD. 

'If  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  amongst 
the  various  suggestions  to  alleviate  the 
distress  and  inconvenience  so  generally 
felt  bj  all  classes,  from  the  very  high 
price  of  bread,  that  the  b^st  expedient 
adopted  during  the  scarcity  in  1801, 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked, 
viz.  the  regulation  of  bread  hein^  made 
twentij'fouT  hours  before  it  was  sold.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  regulation  would 
save  one-fourth  of  the  consumption,  and  - 
render  it  a  more  wholesome  aliment. 
The  Faculty  are»entirely  of  this  opinion. 
Surely  this  hint  peculiarly  deserves  the 
n6tice  of  the  laudable  associations  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed,  as  well  as 
the  particular  attention  of  every  master 
of  a  family. 

Directions  for  making  Bread. 

In  the  execution  of  this  business,  one 
very  material  consideration  is,  the  pro- 
per construction  of  your  oven,  which 
should  be  built  round,  and  not  lower 
from  the  roof  than  twenty  inches,  nor 
higher  than  twenty-four  inches.  The 
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mouth  should  be  small,  with  an  iron 
door  to  shut  quite  close;  by  which 
means,  less  fire  will  be  required,  it  will 
heat  quicker  than  a  long  and  high-roofed 
oven,  and  bake  every  thing  better. 

To  make  Bread  the  London  way. 
Put  a  bushel  of  good  flour,  ground 
about  five  or  six  weeks,  into  one  end  of 
your  trough,  and  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle.    Take    nine   quarts   of  warm 
water  (called  by  the  bakers,  liquor)  and 
mix  it  with  one  quart  of  good  yeast ; 
put  it  into  the  flour,,  and  stir  it  well 
with  your  hands  till  it  is  tough.    Let  it 
lay  till  it  rises  as  high  as  it  will  go,  which 
will  be  in  about  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.    }3e  careful  to  watch  it  w  hen 
it  comes  to  its  height,  and  do  not  let  it 
fall.    Then  make  up  your  dough  with 
eight  quarts  more  of  warm  liquor,  and 
one  pound  of  salt ;  work  it  well  up  w  ith 
your  hands,  and  then  cover  it  with  a 
coarse  cloth  or  a  sack.    Then  put  your 
fire  into  the  oven,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
properly   heated,   the   dough   will  be 
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ready.  Then  make  your  loaves  of  about 
five  pounds  each,  sweeji  out  your  oven 
clean,  put  in  your  loaves,  shut  your 
oven  up  close,  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
will  bake  them.  Remember,  that  in 
summer  time  your  liquor  be  just  blood- 
warm  ;  in  winter,  a  little  warmer ;  and 
in  hard  frosty  weather  jas  hot  as  you  can 
bear  your  hand  in  it,  but  not  so  hot  as 
to  scald  the  yeast ;  for  should  that  be 
the  case,  the  whole  batch  of  bread  will 
be  spoiled.  A  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
may  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  rules 
here  laid  dx)wn. 

To  make  Leaven  Bread. 

Take  a  lump  of  dough,  about  two 
pounds,  of  your  last  making,  which  has 
been  made  with  yeast,  keep  it  in  a 
wooden  vesselj  and  covei:  it  well  with 
flour.  The  night  before  you  intend  to 
bake,  put  this  (which  is  your  leaven) 
into  a  peck  of  flour,  and  w  ork  them  well 
together  with  warm  liquors.  Let  it  lie 
in  a  dry  wooden  vessel,  well  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  a  blanket  over  the 
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cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place.  Tiiis 
dough,  kept  warm,  will  rise  again  the 
next  morning,  and  will  be  sufficient  to 
mix  with  two  or  three  bushels  of  flour, 
being  worked  up  with  warm  liquor,  and 
a  pound  of  salt  to  each  bushel  of  flour. 
When  it  is  well  worked,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  all  tlie  flour,  let  it  be  well 
covered   with   the  linen  and  blanket, 
until  you  find  it  rise ;   then  knead  it 
well,  and  work  it  up  into  loaves  and 
bricks,  making  the  loaves  broad,  and 
not  so  thick  and  high  as  is  done  for  bread 
made  with  yeast.    Then  put  them  into 
the  oven,  and  bake  them  as  before  di- 
rected.   Always  keep  by  you  two  pounds 
of  the  dough  of  your  last  baking,  well 
covered  with  flour,  to  make  leaven  to 
serve  from  one  baking-day  to  another. 
The  more  leaven  there  is  put  to  the  flour, 
the  lighter  and  more  spungy  the  bread 
Avill  be  ;  and  the  fresher  the  leaven  the 
sweeter  it  will  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  penalties  attach- 
ed to  the  adulteration  of  bread,  as  well 
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as  deficient  weight,  until  -vigilance  be- 
comes more  general,  there  will  belittle 
chance  of  suppressing  sucli  base  prac- 
tices ;  allum,  1  am  told,  is  still  used  in 
great  quantities,    under  the  names  of 
baker's  salt;  ground,  &:c.    Bread  adul- 
terated with  allum  or  lime,  may  be  de- 
tected bj  thrusting  in  the  loaf  a  hot 
knife.    If  it  were  more  than  it  is,  the 
practice  of  families  to  keep  weights  and 
scales,  their  savings  would  be  consider- 
able, and  the  increased  chances  of  de- 
tection would  deter  dishonest  dealers 
from  frequently  plundering  the  public 
by  short  weights.    The  inquest  do  much, 
but  not  enough  to  check  this  evil,  defi- 
cient quantities  are  often  given,  where 
weights  and  measures  are  found  just; 
and  the  vigilance  of  private  families,' 
would  free  honest  tradesmen  from  sus- 
picions. 

In  by  no  means  a  populous  district 
the  South  division  of  Eastmgton  Ward! 
^n  the  county  af  Durham,  after  a  strict 
inspection  of  the  we.ghts  and  scales,  it 
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was  ascertained  that  the  loss  to  the  poor 
by  false  weights,  had  been  not  less  than 
^.500  a  year. 

Directions  for  making  Butter. 

When  you  have  got  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  cream,  strain  it  througii  a  clean 
linen  cloth  into  the  churn,  which  must 
be  put  to  stand  in  the  coolest  place  of 
the  dairy,  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it 
must  stand  in  the  warmest.  When  you 
churn,  let  it  be  with  solid  heavy  strokes, 
for  they  will  make  the  butter  much  bet- 
ter than  slight  quick  ones.  When  you 
find  the  butter  begins  to  break,  cleanse 
the  inside  of  the  lid,  and  then  strike  the 
churn-staff  more  softly,  to  prevent  the 
butter  from  heating.  If  the  summer  is 
hot,  it  would  be  proper  to  set  the  churn 
in  a  leaden  cistern,  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  in  winter  before  a  slow  fire. 
When  the  butter-milk  is  drained  o^',  let 
th«  butter  be  taken  out  and  washed  in 
clean  cold  water,  and  it  will  be  ready 
lo  be  made  up  in  rolls  for  present  use. 
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To  make  coynmon  Cheese. 

Take  as  much  milk  as  you  have  ready, 
and  when  it  has  been  made  milk-warm, 
take  a  calf  ^s  bag  that  has  been  washed 
clean,  and  put  in  it  . some  salt  with  curd. 
Keep  it  fastened  up  with  a  skewer,  and 
when  you  use  it  put  it  in  a  pan  of  water 
mixed  w  ith  salt,  then  boii  it,  and  make 
small  holes  in  it  to  let  out  the  liquor, 
which  must  be  poured  into  the  milk. 
Take  great  care  the  milk  be  not  too 
warm,  otherwise  you  will  spoil  your 
cheese  ;  for  it  should  not  be  warmer  than 
when  it  comes  from  the  cows.  When  it 
has  curdled,  pour  the  whey  from  it,  and 
let  the  rest  be  pressed  out ;  then  let  it 
stand  a  day  to  dry,  wh«n  it  must  be 
carefully  crumbled  as  small  as  possible, 
then  put  to  it  a  little  salt  properly 
mixed,  and  then  put  it  into  the  mould. 
If  the  cheese  is  pressed  hard  it  will  keep 
much  ^longer  than  what  is  pressed  soft ; 
but  the  latter  when  new,  will  have  a 
better  taste. 
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We  all  of  US,  I  presume,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  finishing  our  dinner  with  a 
little  old  Cheshire,  North  Wilts,  or  dou- 
ble Gloucester,  wish  to  get  rid  of  that 
rancid   nauseous   flavour  which  is  too 
often  prevalent  in  these  cheeses,  espe- 
cially so  when  they  are  made  of  the  rich- 
est milk,  which  would  otherwise  render 
them  not  only  palatable,  but  delicious. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  in  many  parts  of 
Cheshire,  the  dairy  maids  have  adopted 
the  simple,   but  efficacious  process,  of 
salting  their  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  cows.    I  mean  the  eveninor's 
milk,  whicli  is  kept,  during  the  night, 
in  pans  and  coolers,  in  order  to  be  mixed 
with  the  new  morning's  milk,  for  co- 
agulation. ' 

The  quantity  of  salt  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  about  a  table  spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  milk,  and  is  generally  sprink- 
led on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  that  is 
to  receive  the  milk,  the  milk  is  then 
poured  upon  the  salt,  and  they  imme- 
diately become  incorporated.  This  early 
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salting  has  enabled  many  dairy  women 
in  the  above  county,  whose  cheese  was 
before  always  hoven  and  detestably  rank 
now  to  produce  perfectly  well  flavoured 
and  excellent  cheese,  from  cattle  fed  on 
any  kind  of  grasses,  and  on  farms  that 
have  been  pronounced  totally  unfit  for 
that  most  profitable  of  all  systems  of 
husbandry,  the  dairy  system.    To  this 
small  portion  of  salt,  various  good  effects 
are  attributed,  by  those  that  thus  use 
it ;  they  say,  it  prevents  the  milk  froii^ 
growing  either   sour  or  putrid  in  the 
hottest  night  of  summer ;  that  it  rather 
encourages  coagulation,  and  very  much 
promotes  the  separation  of  the  curd  from 
the  whey,  which  also  occasions  a  great 
saving  of  the  curd. 


Be  very  careful  of  coppers  and  brass 
vessels.  These,  immediately  after  use, 
should  be  filled  with  water  (which  pre- 
vents the  tinning  from  coming  oft^)  and 
afterwards  Wiped  and  dried ;  for  if  they 
be  not,  they  gather,  as  well  when  empty 
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as  when  fd,t  is  left  in  them,  a  green  sub- 
stance, which  is  rank  poison,  or  at  least 
causes  terrible  and  lasting  disorders,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  eat  first  what  is 
dressed  in  them.  Copper  and  brass 
spoons,  especially  those  called  white 
metal  spoons,  should  also  be  taken  par- 
ticular care  of;  for  they  gather  a  green- 
ish poison,  and  nothing  should  at  any 
rate  be  warmed  in  them  over  a  fire. 
Broths  and  soups  should  not  be  left  lon- 
ger standing  in  the  porridge-pot  than 
while  dinner  is  taking  up.  Fixed  cop- 
pers should  have  the  fire  drawn  from 
under  them  as  soon  as  they  are  used,  and 
scoured  with  a  brush  and  sand  whilst 
hot.  The  outsides  of  tinned  copper 
utensils  should  be  also  scoured  with  a 
brush  and  sand  ;  but  not  the  insides,  for 
the  sand  will  take  off  the  tin,  from 
Vvhich  any  specks  may  be  removed  by 
scraping  with  the  nails. 

I  often  wonder  that  for  kitchen  uten- 
sils, the  iron  is  not  more  preferred,  being 
much  more  safe ;  and  from  their  great 
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durability,  mucli  cheaper  than  brass  or 
coppei 


Bacon,  when  it  has  been  salted  about 
a  fortnight,  should  be  put  in  a  box  about 
the  size  of  the  pieces  to  be  preserved,  on 
a  good  bedding  of  haj,  and  each  piece 
xyrapped  round  with  hay,  and  a  layer  of 
hay  put  between  every  two  flitches,  or 
pieces.   The  box  must  be  closed  to  keep 
out  the  rats,  &c.   It  will  thus  keep  good 
as  at  flrst,  without  the  possibility  of 
getting  rusty,  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month.   It  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Flour  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
room ;  and  the  bag,  being  tied,  should 
be  changed  from  top  to  bottom  every 
week, 


Vegetables  keep  best  on  a  stone  floor, 
"  the  air  is  excluded. 


Meat, 


dr  d  ^-^^^t^'^^"^'  candles, 

d  ied  meats,  hams,  &e.  should  all  bJ 
kept  in  cool  dry  places. 
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Seeds  o\  all  sQvts,  for  puddings,  kc. 
should  be  close  covered  to  preserve  them 
fro^  insects. 

Soap,  when  first  brought  in,  should 
be  cut  with  a  wire,  or  piece  of  twine,  in 
pieces  that  form  a  long  square  ;  it  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  air  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  for  if  it  dries  quick,  it  will  crack, 
and  break  when  wetted.  It  should  be 
put  upon  a  shelf,  with  a  small  space 
between  each  piece,  and  be  suffered  to 
grow  hard  gradually.  Adopting  this 
liTode,  will  save  a  full  third  in  the  con- 
sumption of  it. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a 
great  deal  of  soap.  It  must  be  melted 
in  a  large  jug  of  water,  some  of  it  should 
be  poured  into  tubs  and  boilers;  and 
when  the  lather  becomes  weak,  more 
should  be  added.  Soft  soap  is,  if  pro- 
perly used,  a  saving  of  fiearli/  half  the 
quantity ;  and  though  something  more 
costly  than  the  hard,  is  considerably 
,  cheaper,  by  its  going  much  farther. 
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1'lie  price  of  starch  dej)eii^'Tipoii  that 
of  flour;  the  best  will  keep  good  in  a 
drj  warm  room  for  years  s  when  br^ad 
is  cheap,  starch  may  be  bought  to  advan- 
tage, and  kept  covered  close  for  use. 

Candles  are  best  made  in  cold  weather. 
The  prices  of  candles  and  soap  rise  and 
fall  together  ;  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
high  priced,  it  would  be  prudent  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  both,  as  they  are  the  better 
for  keeping.  This  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained from  the  tallow-chandler.  There 
are  few  articles  that  better  deserve  at« 
tending  to  in  laying  in,  and  allowing  a 
proper  quantity  of,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family. 

Paper,  by  keeping,  improves  in  qual- 
ity ;  and,  if  bought  by  the  ream  from 
large  dealers,  will  be  much  cheaper  than 
purchased  by  the  quire.  The  surprising 
increase  of  the  price  of  this  article  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  additional  du- 
ties, and  a  larger  consumption,  besides 
the  mon6'i'>oly  of  rags  :  of  the  latter  it  is 
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said  tliere  is  a  great  scarcity.  I'his  mi^lit 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  obviated, 
if  an  order  were  given  to  the  servants  of 
every  family,  to  keep  a  bag  to  put  all 
the  waste  bits  and  cuttings  into. 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  by  which  much  trouWe 
and  waste  may  be  avoided. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  antl  corrode 
metals  and  glazed  red  ware,  by  which  a 
strong  poison  is  produced.  Vinegar  does 
the  saiihe  by  its  acidity,  the  glazing  being 
of  lead  or  arsenic. 


To  prepare  Linen  for  Washing. 
First,  look  the  linen  carefully  over, 
and  then  mend  every  place  where  you 
find  it  torn  ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  washed, 
the  ren^s  will  be  much  worse  than  before. 
When  that  is  done,  let  it'  be  carefiiilv 
folded  up,  and  put  into  a  bag,  to  pre- 
vent its  gathering  more  dirt ;  -for  the 
cleaner  it  is  kept,  the  more  easily  it  will 
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wash,  and  also  be  the  better  fpr  the 
linenj.  for  as  rauch  has  been  lost  by  the 
carelessness  of  servants,  or  bad  laundry 
maids,  as  by  wearing-. 

Concerning  the  JVater. 
Do  not  wash  with  any  sort  of  water, 
unless  it  has  stood  two  or  three  days,  for 
when  newly  taken  in,  it  is  always  thick 
and  muddy  ;  if  it  is  from  a  stream  where 
there  is  a  muddy  bottom,  it  will  be  better 
to  let  it  stand  four  days. 

For  chusing  Soap, 
New-made  soap  always  spoils  the 
linen,  therefore  make  choice  of  the  old- 
est you  can  got,  as  it  vTiU  be  of  much 
more  service,  and  make  the  clothes  look 
belter. 


■Jioi'jd  ri>;?^  B/ack  Sil/cs. 

Warm  a  little  small  beer,  and  mix  it 
with  inkj  then  wash  the  silk  in  it,  and 
it  will  have  a  line  black  colour. 
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To  wa?h  .S^arkt  Cloaks,  Pelisses,  JVaist- 

coat'',  6fc. 

Take  a  little  fuiier's  earth,  ^^i^Ll  bpiUt 
ill  water;  when  you  take  it  off,  let  it 
stand  till  it  is  onlj  luke-warm ;  then 
wash  the  cloaks  in  ir,,  and  when  theyv  are 
cleap,  rinse  them  in  cold  pump  water. 

7o  wash  Silk  Handkerchiefs, 
These  must  be  first  washed  in  cold 
water;  and  the  second  latl^gr jEnust  be 
only  luke-warm.  After  the  ,.second 
washing,  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  dry 
them  gently,  and  then  fold  them  up. 

To  clean  Ribbons. 
First,  sprinJtle  them  moderately  with 
a  little  clean  water,  and  then  smootli 
them  out.  Lay  thera  on  a  carpet  or 
clean  cloth,  at  full  breadth,  and  haying 
made  a  thin  lather  of  Castile  soap,  rub 
theni  gently  with  a  brush,  or  fine  wool- 
len cloth.  Then  take  some  wat,ej[:^j,ji^j^ 
with  it  a  little  allum  and  white  tartar, 
and  rub  them  well  with  it.  1  his  will 
make  them  not  onlv  clean,  but  the  co- 
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lour  will  be  fixed  from  fi.rther  fadin- 
You  must  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
smooth  them  with  a  glass  slick-stone. 

To  wash  Silk  Stockings. 
These  must  not  be  laid  in  soak  before 
washing,  as  it  will  intireiy  destroy  their 
colours.    They  must  be  washed  in  cold 
water,  with  two  lathers,  the  latter  of 
which  must  be  well  blued.    They  must 
not  be  rinsed,  but  turn  them  often,  the,> 
press  them,    and  when  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry,  put  them  up  for  use 


To  keep  Linen  not  used  from  receiving  any 

Damaoe. 

When  jou  have  washed  and  well  dried 
'  ,  told  ,t  up,  and  scatter  in  the  folding 
l.e  powder  of  cedar  wood,  or  cedar  small 

•J-mpness    ,s    prevented,    but  worms 
ii^oths,  &c.  "^"V^iv. 
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To.  dioii- Carpets  and  Floors. 
Sprinkle  tea-leaves,  then  sweep  care- 
fully. Carpets  should  not  be  swept  fre- 
quently witli  a  whisk  bmsh,  as  it  wears 
them  very  fast;  about  once  a  week  is 
sufficient ;  at  other  times  use  tea-leaS^es 
and, a  hair  brush. 

Fli/  Water. 
Most  of  the  fly  waters  that  are  sold 
for  the  destruction  of  flies,  are  variously 
disguised  poisons,  dangerous  and  mostly 
fatal  to  the  human  species  ;  such  as  solu- 
tions of  mercury,  arsenic,  &c.  mixed 
with  honey  or  syrup.    The  following 
preparation,   without  endangering  the 
lives  of  chiidven,    or  other  incautious 
persons,  is  not  less  fatal  to  flies  than  a 
solution  of  arsenic—Dissolve  two  drams 
of  the  extract  of  quassia,  in  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water;  add  a  little  sugar,  or 
syrup,  pom-  the  mixture  on  plates,  or  in 
saucers.    To  this  enticing  food  the  flies 
are  very  partial,  and  it  never  fails  to 
destroy  them. 
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To  take  Ink  Stains  out  of  Mahogany. 

Pat  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  sea-salt,  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  tea  spoonful  of  water  ; 
touch  the  stain  or  spot  with  a  feather ;  and 
on  the  ink's  disappearing,  rub  it  over  im- 
me4i%l4^,.  .mth  a  rag  wetted  in  cold 
water,  or  there  will  be  a  white  mark 
which  will  not  be  easily  effaced. 

To,  clean  Block-tin  Dish  Covers,  Patent 
Pewter,  ^c. 

■  V»  here  the  polish  is  gone  off,  first  rub 
the  article  over  the  outside  with  a  little 
sweet  oil,  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  cloth  ; 
then  clear  it  off  with  dry  whiting  on 
linen  cloths,  quite  free  from  sand,  which 
will  make  them  look  as  well  as  when 
new.     The   insides  should  be  rubbed 
with  rags  moistened  in  wet  whiting,  but 
without  oil.    Always  wiping  these  arti- 
cles dry,  when  brought  from  table,  and 
keeping  them  free  from  st;eam  or  other 
damp,   greatly   lessens  the  trouble  of 
cleaning  them.     M  here  these  cautions 
are  disregarded  long,  particularly  with 
regard  to  tin,  the  articles  soon  gel  be- 
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yoiKl  the  power  of  being  ever  restored  to 
their  onirinal  brightness. 

7o  clean  Looking-glasses 
Reniove  fly-stains,  or  anj  other' soil,  by 
a  damp  rag;  then  polish  with  woollen 
cloth  and  powder  blue. 

1o  clean  Paint. 
Never  use  a  cloth ;  take  off  the  dust 
with  a  little  long-haired  brush,  after 
blowing  off  the  loose  parts  with  the  bel- 
lows. With  care,  paint  will  look  well 
for  a  length  of  time  When  soiled,  dip 
a  sponge  or  bit  of  flannel  into  soda  and 
water,  wash  it  off  quickly,  and  dry  it 
immediately,  or  the  strength  of  the  soda 
will  eat  off  the  colour. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 
Sweet  oil  must  be  well  rubbed  on  it : 
"^t^  forty-eight  hours  use  unslacked 
Jime,  powdered  very  fine.    Fuib  it  till 
the  rust  disappears. 
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Ceimnt  for  mmcling  Glass  'df  China. 
Bruise  garlic  in  a '^t<)ite' iWbrt^r ;  the 
juice  applied  to  the  broken  parts,  is  the 
tiiiest  and  strongest  cement,  and  will 
leave  no  appearance  of  a  seam,  if  done 
with  care. 

Another  for  Wood  or  Paper. 

Dissolve  isinglass  two  parts,  and  gum 
arabic,  in  a  small  quantity  of  gin,  or 
proof  spirit,  by  a  very  gentle  heat ;  and 
preserve  it  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

ylOOi 

Hats  and  Mice. — A  plant  which  grows 
i  II  jftb  Hilda  nee  in  everv  field,  the  doii^'s 
to»ttgye^  ihe  cpioglosome  oiJiciimle  of  Lin- 
nvieivs,  '  iias  been  found  to  possess  a 
very  valuable  quality.  If  gathered  at 
the  period  when  the  sap  is  in  its  full 
vigour,  bruised  with  a  hammer,  and 
laid  ill  a  house,  barn,  granary,  or  any 
place  frequented  by  rats  and  mice,  those 
destructive  vermin  shift  their  quarter. 

To  kill  Fleas  — Sprinkle  the  room  with 
soap  lees,  in  which  two  or  three  onions 
have  been  boiled. 


I 
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To  kill  Bugs,.-^T'4kii  the  gall  of  an  ox; 
aiid  mix  it  with  vinegar;  then  rub  the 
cracks  and  joints  of  tke  bedstead,  and 
'  the  ,bugs  will  suddenly  die  :  or  take  some 
brimstone  in  powder,  mix  it  with  old 
oil,  and  use  as  before. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  without 
pwe  aiTi  and  a  moderate  des-ree  of  clean- 
line»^,  these  vermin  will  never  be  finally 
t^xtirpated.  To  this  end,  where  the 
room  will  allow  it,  a  bed  should  stand 
detached  from  the  w  alls ;  and  every  day. 
butespeciallyindryweather,the  windows 
should  be  kept  open  some  hours,  that 
the  fresh  air  may  freely  circulate  round 
the  bed,  particularly  round  the  head,  as 
in  that  part  there  is  a  greater  degi*eie  of 
animal  heat,  and  consequently  a  greater 
tendency  to  that  putrid  state  of  the  air, 
which  is  the  life,  if  Ave  may  so  speak,  of 
these  disagreeable  bed-fellows. 
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Portable  Balls  for  taking  Grease  Spots  out 
of  Clothes. 
Dry  fuller's  earth  so  as  to  crumble  into 
powder,  and  moisten  it  well  with  lemon 
juice  ;  add  a«ma]l  quantity  of  pure  pul- 
verized pearKash,  and  work  the  whole 
up  into  a  thick  paste.  Roll  it  into  small 
bails,   let  them  completely  dry  in  the 
heat  of  the  suu,  and  Ihey  will  then  be 
fit  for  use.    The  manner  of  usin-  them 
IS,  by  moistening-  with  water  the  spots 
on  the  cloth,  rubbing  the  ball  over,  and 
leaving  it  to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  on  Washing 
the  spots  with  common  water,  and  very 
often   with  brushing-  alone,    the  spots 
instantly  disappear. 

Liquid  for  removing  Spots  from  Clothes: 
In  a  pint  of  spring-  water,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  pure  pearl-ash ;  add  to  the  so- 
lution, a  lemon  cut  in  small  slices.  This' 
being  properly  mixed,   and  kept  fSf 
warm  state  for  two  days,  the  whole  must 
be  strained,  and  the  clear  liquid  kept  in 
a    bottle   for  use.     A   little   of  the 
liquid  being  poured  on  the  stained  part, 
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riirf  l^ie  wiiofmeht  they  disappear,  'the 
tloth  is  to  be  washed  in  clear  waief. 

A  lump  of  magnesia,  dipped  in  "^Yf^^^rf^ 
land  applied  to  spots,  is  said  to  re^poye 
them,  if  the  part  is  afterwar4^^.r}^f>|d 
or  rubljed.  nolo 

To  clean  Tanned  Leather,  Boot  Tdpsi^^'c. 

Take  hair  a  pint  oi  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  vitrTolic  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1,850,  which  may  be  had  at 
the  chemists,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salts 
of  lemon.  Put  the  water  in  a  bottle, 
imd  add  the  vitriolic  acid  to  ^t,  and  af- 
terwards the  salts  of  lemon.^ 
heat,  which  is  caused  by  this  mixture, 
has  subsided,  add  half  a  pint  of  skimmed 
milk  ;  sliake  them  occasionally  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  liquor  will  be  tit 
for  use.  T  ^^v^st-it  o  V 

When  you  use  it,  first,  with  a  brush 
and  soft  water,  clean  the  snrf/ilti^'tif' the 
leather  from  all  grease,  dirt",.  &€?.'•  Ne^t 
scrape  on  it  a  little  Oatii-brictv,  b^\thile 
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tVee-satul ;  add  a  little  of  the  above  li- 
quor, and  with  a  brush  scour  it  well, 
repeating  this  process  till  the  whple  has 
been  gone  over :  then  with  a  clean 
sp6nge  and  water  wash  off  wlmt  remains 
of  the  brick:  leave  the  leather  to  dry 
gradually,  and  it  will  be  of  a  light  hfew 
colour.  If  it  is  wished  to  be  darker, 
brush  it  witli  a  hard  brush  a  little  before 
it  is  dry,  and  it  will  be  of  a  rich  brow'n 
tinge. 

Cheap  Receipt  for  Shoe  Blacking. 
In  three  pints  of  small  beer,  put  Iwo 
ounces  of  ivory  black,  and  one  penny- 
worth of  brown  sugar.  Make  them  boil» 
jpd  then  put  in  a  desert  sj)oonful  of 
'sweeV  oil,  and  boil  slowly,  'till  mluced 
near  one-third.  Stir  it  Well  eV<^i-V  lime 
It  is  used.  " 

To  render  Boots  ami  Shoes  Snow  <iud''' 
IVater-proof, 

Dissolve  a  little  bees  wax  and  mutton 
suet  in  a  pipkin,  then  slightly  rub  it 
over  the  shoe.and  the  stiches,  which  will 
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repel  the  wet,  and  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent the  blacking  from  having  the  usual 
efFect. 

To  render  Great  Coats,  Sj'c.  proof  a<rainst 
Sun  or  Rain. 

Boil  well  together  two  pounds  of  tur- 
pentine, one  pound  of  litharge  in  powder, 
^iid  two  or  three  pounds  of  linseed  oil. 
When  the  article  is  brush*^d  over  with 
this  varnish,  it  must  be  dried  in  the  sun ; 
after  which,  neither  heat  or  water  will 
affect  it. 

Easf/  Method  of  rendering  Cloth 
water-proof. 
To  one  ounce  of  white  wax,  melted, 
add  one  quart  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which,  when  thoroughly  mixed  and  cold, 
dip  the  cloth  in  it,  and  hang  it  up  to 
dry.  By  this  cheap  method,  muslin,  as 
well  as  the  strongest  clotiis,  will  be  ren- 
dered impenetrable  to  rain,  without  any 
injury  being  done,  even  when  the  cloth 
is  coloured. 
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Easjf  Method  of  staining  Wood  a  Jine 

Black. 

Drop  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  rub  the  same  on  the 
I  wood,  then  hold  it  to  the  tire  till  it  be- 
comes  a  fine  black,  and  when  polished 
it  will  be  exceeding  beautiful. 

To  make  Nankeen  Dye. 
Boil  equal  parts  of  arnatto  and  com- 
mon potash  in  water,  till  the  whole  is 
dissolved. 

Cautions  in  Warming  Beds. 
Remove   the    black  coals  from  the 
warming  pan,  and  scatter  on  those  re- 
maining, a  litije  salt  ;  this  will  prevent 
Hi !i healthy  siilpherous  vapour  other- 
^fis^^^iOduced, 

"^^o^c^.'h  handle  which  no.  Wind  can  • 
exLiuguish. 
small  wick,  dipped  in  brim- 
''^fcte''knd  set,  through  a  small  reed, 
f hen  coyer  the  reed  with  wax  or  tallow. 
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Cheap  Food  for  the  Poor. 
"  The  boiling  meat,  however  salt, 
might,  with  the  addition  of  vegetables- 
bones,  and  bits  of  meat  and  fat  collected 
from  the  plates,  with  rice,  barley,  oat- ' 
meal,  or  grits  that  have  been  boiled, 
&c.  stewed  for  a  length  of  time,^l)e  the 
means  of  affording  nourishment  Ifor 'tlje 
poor  families  who  have  neither  the^'fuel 
nor  time  to  dress  it  for  themselves. 

"  Fish  bones,  heads,  and  fins,  all  af  - 
ford great  nourishment.  After  the  fish 
is  served,  let  part  of  the  liciuor  be  put 
by  ;  the  bones,  heads,  a^nd  -clean  bits 
collected  from  the  plates,  as  likewise 
any  gravy  that  may  be  left.  Boiled  to- 
gether it  makes  it  a  very  nice  broth,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  rice-floiir  ru])bed 
smooth,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  an  onion.  When  strained  it  is  a 
great  improvement  to  meat  soups,  par- 
tipqjtpvly  for  the  sick''. 

"  \  e\m]§  IflfitrifcCtor". 
t  9ri) 
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A  baked  Soup. 
^  Cut  a  pound  of  anj  kind  of  meat  into 
slices ;  put  two  onions,  tvFo  carrots,  two 
ounces  of  rice,  a  pint  of  split  peas,  or 
whole  ones  previously  soaked,  pepper, 
and  salt,  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  ore 
gallon  of  water.  CWr  it  close,  and 
bake  it. 

A  good  wholesome  Puddino-, 
Put  into  a  deep  brown  pan  iialf  a 
pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse  su- 
gar or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  milk  and 
two  ounces  of  dripping ;  set  it  cold  into 
the  oven.  It  will  take  a  good  while,  but 
will  be  very  good  solid  food,  and  will 
be  parf  cuiarly  acceptable  where  there 
are  children. 

Tut  a  thick  upper  crust  of  bread,  and 
put  It  into  the  pot  where  sdlt  beyf  j: 
l^odrng  and  nearly  ready  :  it  will  attract 
onje  of  the  fat  and,  when  swelled  out 
VMll  be  very  palatable. 
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if     ]f.)?fj^  ^^^^  tainted  I'lan. 
Mix  a  (Quantity  of  vinegar  and  ^alV  in 
Ijl^p  water  in  wTfiich  the  fish  1«  tO'^bfe 

ji^'j.Betony,  if  gathered  when  jii^t  g67tVg 
to  flower,  has  the  taste  of  tea,  idn^^^l 
the  good  qualities  of  it,  without  the  bad 
ones,  and,  moreover,  it  curts  inveterate 
head-aches. 

Another. 

Make  an  infusion  of  gifi^fltiWyi^hich 
is  yery  agreeable  in  flavour, '  es|^fe'cially 
if  you  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  lemon 
juice.  It  is  reported  by  many,  that  the 
habitual  use  of  this  herb  will  cure  the 
.  mos^t. ^obstinate  consumption. 

Ta  preserve  Eg^i^s  sound  for  the  Space  of 

Two  Years. 
^^J^or  the  following  process,  for  keeping 
''  !^nd  preserving  eggs  perfectly  ^ouiid,  a 
patent  was  granted  in  February ,1791, 
ioMr.  Jayne,  of  Shemel^rYorkshire  : 
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Put  into  a  tub  or  vessel  one  bushel, 
Winqb^ster   measure,    of   quick  lime, 
jthir^^^-t wo  ounces  of  salt,  eight  dunces 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  the  same 
together  with  as  much  water  as  will  re- 
duce.  th^^qoiifiposition  or  mixture  to  that 
.<^^^st^^Wf..:that  it  will  cause  an  egg 
ll^uj^j^^tp  it,  to  swim  with  its  top  just 
aboyf  the  liquid ;  then  put,  and  keep 
the  eggs  therein,   which  will  preserve 
them  perfectly  sound  for  the  space  of 
two  years  at  least. 

ii')r,iThis  inethod  is  not  the  worse  for  being 
f*impl,e^,an4j^^he  still  simpler  one  of  ifleie- 
ly  keeping  eggs  in  salt,  is  known  by 
many  good  housewives  to  preserve  eggs 
quite  sound  for  a  considerable  time. 

Manner  of  preserving  Eggs  perfectly  fresh 
for  Twelve  Months. 
The  most  simple  and  easy  mode  of 
preserving  eggs  is  to  rub  the  outside  of 
>tb^, shell  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the 
nest,  >v44h  a  little  butter,  or  any  Other 
grease  thatj  is  not  fetid.    By  filling  up 
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th«wpoi'es  of  the  shell,  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  part  of  the  egg  is  prevent- 
ed ;  and  either  by  that  means,  or  by  ex- 
cluding the  external  air  which  Fourcrov 
supposes  destroys  the  milkiness  which 
most  peoi^le  are  fond  of  in  new-laid  f^ggs, 
that  milkiness  will  be  preserved  •  for 
months,  as  perfect  as  when  the'cgg^was 
ifcaiken  from  the  nest. 

To  preserve  cream. 
Mix  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  ricli 
cream,  half  its  weight  of  white  sugar  in 
powder  ;  stir  the  whole  well  together, 
and  preserve  it  in  bottles  well  corked. 
In  this  state  it  is  ready  to  mix  with  tea 
m  cofFt;^,  and  has  continued  in  irood 
condition  during  a  voj-age  to  America. 

Substituie  for  Human  AJilk,  wlicre,  from 
any  Cireiimstance,  it  cannot  be  procured 
liilfor  Children. 

-/;llil?ia' quart  of  water  boil  two  ounces 
Jof  hartshorn  shavings  o-rer  a  g;entle  fire, 
rifllf  t^fe^  whole  is  reduced  tb  ft  jilttt 
this  with  twicfe  its  qiiaht^ty  of  co^v's  , 
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milk V  and  tli«  addition  of  little' sugar. 
1ii"iws  ibf  ^  a  pnopeclalimemt, 

approaGhing  nearly  to  tha  nature  of 
Jiuuian  milk. 

■:  Nutmegs. — To  ascertain  the  quality  of 
Otitmeg^,  force  a  pin  into  them  ;  and  if 
gopdfjiowever  dry  they  may  appearythe 
oil  will  immediately  ooze  out ;  this  being 
of  great  value,  is  often  stolen  or  extract- 
ed, from  the  nuts  exposed  to  sale.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  to  grate  a 
nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  is  to  lose  a 
great  portion  of  it,  as  it  then  proves 
hollow. 

Cheap  and  expGditious  method  of  dlstiUing 
simple  Waters. 
1  ie  a  piece  of  muslin,  or  gauze,  over 
a  glazed  earthen  pot,  whose  mouth  is 
just  large  enough  to  receive  the  bottom 
of  a  warming  pan;  on  this  cloth  lay 
y.Qur.  herb,   clipped,  whether  mint,:  la- 
vendej^j  or  whatever  you  please  ;  then 
place  upon  them  the  hot  warming-pan, 
with  live  cp^ls  in  it,  to  cause  heat  just 
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enough  t(^^  j)revent  burning',  by  which 
means  die  steapi  issuing  out  of  Uic  herb 
caniaot  mount  upwards,  by  reason  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  just  litting  the  brim 
of  the  vessel  below  it,  it  must  necessa- 
rily descend  and  coiiecc  into,  wat^.^t 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  that 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  essential 
oil  and  salt  of  the  vegetable  thus  dis- 
liiled  :  w  hich,  if  you  want  to  make  spi- 
rituous, or  compound  water  of,  is  easily 
done,  by  simply  adding  some  good  spi- 
rits or  French  brandy  to  it,  which  will 
keep  good  for  a  long  time,  and  be  much 
better  than  if  the  spirits  had  passed 
through  a  still,  which  must  pf  necessity 
waste  some  of  their  strength.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fire  be  too 
strong,  lest  it  scorch  the  plants;  and  to 
be  made  of  charcoal,  for  continuance 
and  better,  regulation,  wliich  must  be 
managecf  by  lifting  up  and  laying  down 
tlie'  as  you  want  to  increase  or  de- 
cre^rse  the  d (Agrees  of  heat.  The  deeper 
ilie  earthen  ])an,  the  cooler  fhe  geasou  ; 
and  the  less  tire  at  first  (afterwards  to  be 
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gradually  raised)  in  the  o-reater  perfec- 
tibil  will  the  distilled  water  be  obtained. 

'Aii  excellent  Soup  for  (he  Weakly. 
Put  two  neat's  feet  into  a  pan  with  a 
breast  of  mutton,  an  onion,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  rice,  a  turnip,  a  carrot, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  salt  ;  cover 
with  brown  paper,  and  bake  it. 

Caudle.— Fut  three  quarts  of  water 
on  the  fire  :  mix  smooth  in  cold  water 
some  oatmeal  to  thicken  it :  when  boil- 
ing, pour  the  latter  in,  and  twenty 
powdered  Jamaica  peppers;  boil  to  a 
good  middling  thickness ;  then  add 
sugar,  half  a  pint  of  well-fermented 
table  beer,  and  a  glass  of  gin.  Boil  all 
together. 

Cure  for  Consumption, 
Gently  boil  in  a  stew-pan  a  pound  of 
good  honey ;  clean,  scrape,  and  grate 
two  large  sticks  of  horseradish  ;  stir  it 
into  the  honey.  Let  it  boil  for  about 
five  minutes,  but  it  must  be  kept  cou^ 
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timially  stirred.  Two  or  three  tablr 
spoonfuls  a  day,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  some  time  j)ersisted  in, 
may  do  a  great  deal,  even  where  there 
is  a  confirmed  consumption  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  serviceable  in  all  coughs  where  the 
lunus  are  affected. 

StrcngtlKning  Pills. 
Take  soft  extract  of  bark,  and  vitri- 
olated  iron,  each  a  drachm.  Make  into 
pills. — In  disorders  arising  from  exces- 
sive debility,  or  relaxation  of  the  solids, 
as  the  chlorosis,  OY  green  sickness  ;  two 
of  these  pills  may  be  taken  three  times 
a  day. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 
Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ;  grannte 
peel,  half  an  ounce  ;  alum,  two  drachms  ; 
smitli's  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil 
the  water  with  tlie  bark  and  peol  to  the 
consumption  of  one-third  ;  tiien  strain 
tlie  remaining  decoction,  and  dissolve  in 
it  the  allum.— This  astringent  liquor  is 
employed  as  an  external  fomentation  to 
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weak  parts  ;  it  may  also  be  used  iiiter- 
ually. 

To  cure  Chilblains. — Apply  a  poultice 
of  roasted  onions  hot :  keep  it  on  two 
or  three  days,  if  not  cured  sooner. 

Hard  Breasts. ^Ai^i^lj  turnips  roasted 
till  soft,  then  mashed  and  mixed  with 
a  little  oil  of  roses  ;  change  this  twice 
a  day,  keeping  the  breast  Tery  wainn^ 
with  flannel. 

Sore  Breasts  and  Swelled.-^Boil  a  hand- 
ful of  cammomile  and  as  much  mallows^^ 
in  milk  and  water  ;  foment  with  it  be-  , 
tween  two  flannels  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  every  twelve  hours  ;  It  also  dis- 
solves any  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 

Beceipt  for  the  Rheumatism. 
Take  of  garlic  two  cloves,  of  ainmo- 
niac  one  drachm  :  blend  them,  by  bruis- 
ing, together;  make  them  into  two  or 
three  boUisses,  with  fair  water;  and 
swallow  them  one  at  night,  and  one  m 
^  2  b 
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the  morning.  l)riuk,  while  taking  this 
medicine,  sassafras-tea,  made  very  strong, 
so  as  to  have  the  tea  pot  filled  with 
chips.  This  is  generally  found  to  banish 
the  rheumatism,  and  even  contractions 
of  the  joints,  in  a  few  times  taking. 

Remedy  for  the  Whooping  Cough, 
Take  two  ounces  each  of  conserve  of 
roses,  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  brown 
sugar-candy,  and  two  pennyworth  of 
spirits  of  sulphur ;  beat  them  up  into  a 
conserve,  and  take  a  tea-spoonful  night 
and  morning. 

Stomach  Plaister  for  a  Cougli. 
Take  an  ounce  each,  of  bee's  wax, 
Burgundy  pitch,  and  rosin,  melt  them 
together  in  a  pipkin,  and  stir  in  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  common  tur- 
pentine, and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
mace.  Spread  it  on  a  piece  of  sheep's 
leather,  grate  some  nutmeg  over  it,  and 
apply  it  quite  warm  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 
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Linseed  Cough  Sf/rup. 
Boil  one  ounce  of  linseed  in  a  quart 
of  water,  till  half  wasted;  add  six 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  ^ 
sugar  candy,  liaif  an  ounce  of  Spanish 
liquorice,  and  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon. 
Let  the  whole  slowly  simmer  together, 
till  it  becomes  of  a  syrupy  consistence  ; 
when  cold,  put  to  it  two  table  spoonfuls 
of  the  best  old  rum. 

Drink  for  a  weak  Constitution, 
Boil  as  much  pearl  or  Scotch  barley, 
in  water,  as  will  make  about  three  pints: 
then  strain  it  off,  and  having  dissolved 
an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  in  a  little  w  a- 
ter,  mix  them,  and  just  boil  the  whole 
up  together.     The  barley  water  need 
not  be  thick,  as  the  gum  gives  it  suffi- 
cient consistence.     \^  hen  used  take  it 
milk  warm,  and  tlie  good  effect  will  ge^ 
nerally  be  soon  manifest. 

Celandine. 

The  juice  of  celandine  cures  tetters 
and  ring-worms,  and  is  said  to  cure  tlie 
itch. 

2  B  3 
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n  purify  damp,  painted,  or  miwholtsomc 

Rooms, 

Throw  small  lamps  of  pitch  frequently 
into  the  fire ;  or  use  it  in  a  chaffing  dish 
with  charcoal.  ' 


A  Remedy  for  the  Piles, 
Take  a  spoonful  of  the  flour  of  brim- 
stone,  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  every 
morning,  till  cured. 

A  sure  preservation  from  the  Tooth-Ache, 
and  Dtflactions  6H  (he  Gums  or  Teeth, 
After  having'  washed  your  mouth  with 
water,  as  cleanliness,  and  indeed  health 
requires,  you  should  every  morning  rince 
llie  mouth  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  laven- 
der water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  warm  or  cold  water,  which  ever  you 
like  best,  to  diminish  its  activity.  This 
simple  and  innocent  remedy  is  a  certain 
preservative,  the  sucx^ess  of  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  long  experience. 

Cure  for  the  Toath^Ache. 
^  An  eminent  apothecary,  in  the  vici- 
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nity  of  this  metropolis,  has  lately  re- 
commended, as  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
tooth-ache,  the  following  remedy  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  usino;  for 
many  years,  and  out  of  the  number  of 
cases,  eight  tenths  have  succeeded,  viz. 
to  take  three  table  spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
adding  to  it  one  drachm  of  camphor, 
with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  then  dropping  a  little  upon  some 
lint,  and  applying  it  to  the  tooth  affect- 
ed, keeping  the  lint  moistened  for  five  - 
minutes  only  on  the  tooth  and  gum. 

Cure  for  the  Gravel, 
Dissolve  three  drachms  of  prepared 
natron  in  a  quart  of  cold  soft  water,  and 
take  half  this  quantity  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Continue  this  medicine  for  a 
few  days,  and  that  painful  complaint 
will  be  dislodged. — It  may  be  taken  at 
any  hour,  but  it  is  best  after  a  meal.  It 
is  said,  that  the  greatest  martyrs  to  this 
disorder  have  been  perfectly  relieved  by 
this  simple  remedy,  which  every  person 
should  remember,  and  note  in  a  pocket 
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book,  as  few  families  are  without  somer 
individual  afflicted  with  gravel  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 


Putrid  Fever.— My.  J.  Heath,  of  Gro- 
cer's-hall  court,  has  published  a  letter 
giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  cure 
of  a  youth  in  Typhus  Fever,  by  yeast. 
The  physician  had  given  him  over,  his 
pulse  w  as  at  140  ;  blood  issued  from  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears;  his  mouth  fauces 
were  ulcerated,  and  the  stench  of  his 
chamber  was  very  great.    At  this  time 
yeast  was  given  in  a  spoon,  diluted  with 
w  anil  water  and  coarse  sugar  ;  he  pre- 
isently    found  himself  refreshed,  grew 
more  calm,  and  all  the  bad  symptoms 
abated ;  the  next  day  his  pulse  was  fallen 
to  100,  and  he  was  so  much  recovered, 
that  in  a  few  days  more  he  was  perfectly 
well.     A  pail  of  fomenting  yeast  was 
put  in  the  room,  and  he  took  from  three 
to  four  table  spoonfuls  of  pure  yeast  in 
fourteen  hours.     It  did  not  affect  the 
bowels. 
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An  infallihle.  receipt  for  the  lite  of  a 
mad  dog,  for  which  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  gave  the  sum 
of  forty  pounds ;  the  great  el3ficacy  of 
which  has  been  sufficientlj  proved  in  a 
practice  of  many  years,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,    women,   children,  dogs, 
horses,  cows,  &c.  which  have  received 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  thorough 
cure. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  best  dragon's 
blood,  of  Spanish  brown  one  ounce  and 
a  half;  of  box  leaves,  dried,  pounded, 
and  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  five 
ounces  :  mix  these  together,  and  take  it 
in  the  following  manner  : 

To  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  morning 
fasting,  one  large  table  spoonful  in  a 
little  gruel,  white  wine  whey,  or  warm 
ale.— To  children,  a  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  their  age.— Observe  to  refrain 
from  any  food  for  three  hours  after 
taking. 
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To  a  horse  or  cow,  two  spoonfuls  in 
warm  water,  or  mixed  in  butter. 

To  a  hog,  one  spoonful  and  a  half. 

To  a  dog,  one  spoonful. 

The  above  medicine  should  be  taken, 
by  each,  three  mornings  successively,  as 
soon  after  being  bit,  as  possible. 

This  valuable  article  I  extracted  many 
years  ago,  from  the  London  Magazine 
of  1764;  It  is  perhaps,  the  original  of 
the  following  well  recommend  preven- 
tative. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

(Extract  from  Dr.  Rees's  Cychpedia.) 

We  know  of  no  instance  of  the  comr 
plaint  (Canine  Madness)  being  cured, 
nor  have  we,  in  any  instance,  even  at- 
tempted any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  but  we 
flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  forward  a  preventive. 
We  claim  not  the  discovery  of  this  niost 
valuable  and  truly  important  remedy; 
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we  only,  by  exertion,  rescued  it  from 
oblivion,  and  by  a  long*  course  of  well- 
conducted  experiments,  have  established 
the   certainty  of  its  efficacy,   that  of 
more  than  ninety  animals,   as  horses, 
sheep,   swine,  and  dogs,  one  only  has 
gone  mad,    to  whom  this  remedy  was 
administered,  and  this  failure  did  not 
occur  under  our  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion, so  that  it  might  have  been  wasted 
or  brought  up.     This  remedy,  as  pre- 
pared by  us,  is  as  follows      Take  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of    the  box  tree,  two 
ounces  :  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  rue,  two 
ounces  :   of  sage,  half  an  ounce :  chop 
these  fine,  and  boil  , in  a  pint  of  water 
to  half  a  pint  ;  strain  carefully,  and 
press  out  the  liquor  very  firmly  ;  put 
back  the  ingredients  into  a  pint  of  milk, 
and    boil  again  toJialf  a  pint;  strain 
as  before  ;    mix   both   liquors,  which 
forms  three  doses  for  a  human  subject-^ 
Double  this  quantity  is  proper  for  ..a., 
cow   or  horse;   two-thirds  for  a  large' 
dog,  half  for  a  middle-sized,  and  one- 
third  for  a  small  dog.    Three  doses  are 
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sufficient,  given  each  subsequent  morn- 
ing, fasting ;  the  quantity  directed,  be- 
ins:  that  which  forms  these  doses.    As  it 
sometimes   produces  strong  efiects  on 
dogs,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  a 
small  dose,  increasing  it  till  the  effects  are 
evident, by  the  sickness,  panting,  and  un- 
easiness of  the  dog.    In  the  human  sub- 
ject, where  this  remedy  appears  equally 
efficacious,  we  have  never  witnessed  any 
unpleasant  effects.    About  forty  human 
persons  have  taken  this  remedy,  and  in 
every  instance  has  succeeded,  equally  as 
with  animals.    That  this  remedy,  there- 
fore, has  a  preventive  quality,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  now  perfectly  established; 
for  there  was  not  the  smallest  doubt  of 
the  animals  mentioned,   either  having 
been  bitten,  or  of  the  dog  being  mad 
who  bit  them,  as  great  pains  were,  in 
every  instance,  taken  to  ascertain  these 
points. 

The  writer  of  the  above  article  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  has  attentively 
observed,   during  its  whole  progress^ 
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above  two  hundred  cases  of  canine  mad- 
ness, and  has  dissected  near  one  hundred 
bodies  of  dogs,  who  died  of  the  malady. 

Head  Ache. — The  juice  of  ground  ivy 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  is  said  to  have  cured 
those  w^ho  have  been  thus  afflicted  for 
twelve  years.  Pillcoihise  will  also  give 
relief  in  the  most  obstinate  and  severe 
head-ache. 

To  cure  Corns. — Bind  on  them  a  leaf  of 
houseleek,  after  the  feet  have  been  soaked 
in  warm  water. 

The  late  Dr.,  James  Malone's  Eeceipt 
for  a  Cold,  which  he  most  strenuously 
recommended.—"  Take  a  tea-cupful  of 
linseed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  stick 
liquorice  sliced,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sun  raisins  ;  put  them  into  two  quarts 
of  soft  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  nearly  reduced  to  one 
quart,  then  strain  it  off,  and  add  to  it, 
while  it  is  liot,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar  candy  pounded. 
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Drink  half  a  pint  of  it  a  little  warn^ed 
at  going  to  bed,  and  take  a  little  in  the 
,  morning-,  and  at  any  time  wheji  the 
cough  is  troublesome.  Add  to  every 
half  pint;  it!  laVg^  tea-spoonful  of  old 
rum,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  best 
white-wine  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

This  receipt  generally  cures  the  worst 
of  colds  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  if 
taken  in  time,  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
an  infallible  remedy.  It  is  a  most  sove-' 
reign  and  baisomic  cordial  far  the  lungs', 
without  the  opening  qualities,  which  en- 
danger fresh  colds  in  going  out.  It  has 
been  known  to  cure  colds,  that  have 
been  almost  settled  in  consumptions,  in 
less  than  three  weeks. 

Oatmeal  Driiilc-^Tiike  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  mix  it.  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
ground  oatineal,  by  pouWng*»i<?'tfe^  bv 
twelve  times  from  one  ^ot 't^t^iiidtftei'. 
Thiw  drink  may  he,  a  littUlv^tditi  Mir^ 
ter,,,an4  much  rceomni^ndt^diW^uMK  ' 
as  ralue  their  health.  vd(>  .»«ul.sa. 
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ZmoTzat/^.—Tiiis  pleasant  drink,  so 
useful  in  hot  seasons,  and  in  fevers,  is 
made  bj  scraping  lenion  peel  into  water 
and  sugar  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  the  es- 
sence of  sulphur,  small  slices  of  lemon, 
and  rose  water.  ' 

An  easy  method  of  keeping  a  constant 
supply  of  Pickle, 

To  good  vinegar,  about  one-third  of 
water  may  be  added,   which  must  be 
boiled  with  the  usual  proportions  of 
spice,  and  then  poured  hot  or  cold  on 
anj  article  intended  for  pickle,  such  as 
raddish  pods,  nasturtion  berries,  beans 
cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  &c.  which  af- 
ter gathering,  have  been  spread  in  the 
sun;  for  two  or  three  daj  s  ;  these  must 
be  covered  close,  and  if  similar  articles 
,are  intended  for  pickle,  they  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  added  to  the 'liquor. 

This  method  ofpickling  will  be  found 
partH^ularly  useful  to  those,  who  havincr 

srnall  gardens,  cannot  gather  sufficieal 
^-^t  one  t,me.    Observe,  when  the  jar  is 
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full,  to  cover  ^iitiplp^^,  and  l^^^jif^^^f^^ 
the  usual  time.  k/I  «i;^>ii  a  to  mnjfj 

Communicated  by  a  la4yr.o^W?rfP^^ 
tised  this  method  at  Kew.         ofniJijf ' 

^  ,  'Aifaci)' 

Simple  method  of  purifi/ing  4/ie  most  crude 
and  slinking  Lamp  Oil.^^  ^.^ 
Take  one  gallon  of  fish  oil,  and  put 
to  it  a  pint  of  water,  poured  off  fiom 
two  ounces  of  limcj  slacked  in  the  air  ; 
stir  the  mixture  up  several  times  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours;  then  let  it  stand 
a  day,  and  the  lime  water  will  sink  be- 
low the  oil,  which  must  be  carefully 
separated  from  it.  A  good  light  can 
never  be  obtained  from  a  foul  lamp,  but 
as  few  persons  know  how  to  clean  them 
properly,  I  shall  here  observe,  that  lamps 
boiled  with  as  much  pearl-ash,  ^^s  vvill 
cost  but  three  farthings,  will  be  rendered 
as  clean  as  if  three  shillings  had  been 
paid  a  lamp-maker  for  tliat  purpose. 
One  hour's  boiling,  in  most  casc?^,  is 
sufficient,  but  they  must. J?e^well  dried, 
bofore  they  are  used.— For  the  benefit 
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of  the  public,  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
ComtiierCe,  hare  recently  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  for  making  known 
the  method  of  purifying^^il  from  the 
glutinious  matter  that  incrust^  the  wicks 
of  lamps. 

Meitiod  of  discovering  forged  Notes. — 
If  the  hand  is  wetted  and  rubbed  hard 
up/on^'the  figared  part  of  the  note,  the 
whole  will  become  confused  if  the  nOte 
is  bad  :  for  in  kuch  the  India  ink  has 
not  been  mixed  with  that  oa^V  which 
renders  those \of  the  good  notes  durable 
after  being  so  wetted  and  rubbed.  1  his 
is  the  case  with  those  forged  by  fke 
Freneh^  prBbiifers.  ^'^  - 


Parsnips. 

*^  Of  all  the  roots  which  a  farmer  can 
c ult i  vate,  (^ays  A rthur  Young)  this  t 
is  the  most  valuable"  ;  but  it  reqiiires'a 
good  soil,  and  should  be  sown  about  the 
mlMfe  6f  F^bftiary.  A  valuable  arti- 
i^^'WrnHmms,  has  been  j^tiblifehed 
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by  lliat  excellent  institution  at  t^ie 
Adelpm,  mcMy  o£  Arts  and  Com- 
mei^c'e,' -communicated  hy  Mr.  Biidd  — 
The  miowi^^t  kiso  the  'cin^hi^l\liil 
at''^hafiier  persbn. 

^  ^aise  each  a  large 

bed  of  par.^nips.    They  are  very  nou^ 
rishing  and  very  profitable.  Six-penny- 
,  Vfbrth  of  seed,  well  sowed,  and  trod  in, 
\yill  produce  more  meals  than  four  sacks 
OT.  potatoes;   and  what  is  material  to 
,A%se  who  have  little  ground,  will 
iift  l-eqiiire  more  than  an  eighth  part  of 
t|i^  ground  which  the  four  sacks  will 
laKe.    rarsnips  are  very  good  the  ^  se-, 
'  coiul  day,  warmed  in  the  ifrying  paj), 
iihd  a  little  rasher  of  pork  or  baqpn 
will  give  them  a  nice  flavour''.  Thouoh 
Indian  corn  is  so  famous  and  strenirthen- 
in^,  th^  American  Indians  make  a  great 
part  of  their  bread  of  par^nips^. 

^^^imf^-fValer;  its  use,  ancl,^uy^nmig 
It  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  remedy 
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fa^eij'^m^  ^  poiyy^f^jfi literati ve, 

andlili^  a  pur6  alkaline  water,  fitter  to 
blunt  and  destroy  acid  ferments,  wliich 
are  the  principals  of  all  obstructions, 
and  the  cause  of  most  chronic  diseases. 
It  is  remarkably  serviceable  in  ill  habits 
of  'body,  green  sickness,  dropsy,  scurvy, 
ofesirucfions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  S^o^ 
It  m-eAgthens  the  stomach,  increases  thie 
appetite,   and  causes  a  good  digestion  ; 
wonderfully    cleanses   the    blood  and 
cheers  the  heart ;  revives  tlie  spirits,  and 
strengthens  the  whole  body :  It  opens 
all  obstructions  in  the  stomach,  gall,, 
womb,  ^fiypochondria,  bowels,  reins,  aijid^ 
bladder,  and  other  organick  parts,  dis^ 
sbtVing*  and  ciarrying  off  the  cold,  acid^ 
and  viscious  humours  sticking  to  the  tu- 
nicles  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  gutsi 
and  applied  warm  it  cores  ulcers,  &e, 
easing  dmost  all  diseases  lii^ident;^ 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  taking  kway 
all  their  faifttWess,  weakness,  and  indis- 
position ;  insomuch  that  those  who  look 
like  deatK  Itself,  and  are  scarcely  abl- 
to  go  or  stilf  jibout,  it  gives  immediate 
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relief  to,  riilid)  proves  itself  to  be  almost 
a  miracles  (Off  medicine.  Drink  halfv^ 
pint  morning-  and  evening.  It  is  made 
thus  :  put  three  wine  quarts  of  hot  water 
on  one  pound  of  quick  lime ;  let  it  ma-f! 
qerate  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hourjSj- 
and  after  filtering  it  is  fit  for  use.  Mir 
zaldus  calls  this  "  a  marvellous  water, 
more  precious  than  gold.^^ 

The  valuable  Effects  of  the  Juice  of  Sloes. 

Whatever  linen  or  woollen  is  marked 
with  this  juice,  such  marks  are  not  to 
be  discharged  by  any  means.  Tie  three 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  burnt  horse 
beans  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  boil  it 
half  an  hour  in  the  said  juiice,  and  it 
ina;kes  a  writing'  ink  far  superior  to  any 
other,  not  being  to  be  discharged  by  art, 
or  defaced  by  time.  In  the  physical  way 
it*  immediately  stops  bleeding  either  in 
man  or  beast,  by  bathing  the  wound 
ttaBrewith.  In  marki ng^ 'I  it  ris  evident 
taiKUiiJe  woay  be  done  in  one  hour,  by  the 
asisi&tafice  o£  this  juice,  thtfin  :  could  be 
accomplisked  with  the  needle  in  many 
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days.  You  are  tro.  take  o^re  the  linen  is 
dryi;i:>aiid  use  it  ^^iaaojilte  s^e  inanner 
yadusidoii  other  ink.  W ken  washed,  the 
no^k^s  are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and 
hmi^  this  very  o|-eat  advantage  above 
marking  with  a  needle,  that  there  is 
no  other  way  of  removing  ^^hatever 
marks  are  put  on,  but  by  cutting  out 
the  piece. 


h^A-iiHu  fii  iTf^imake  Vinegar. 
oiTake  a  middle  sort  of  beer,  well  hop- 
ped, and  when  it  has  worked  well  and 
is  become  fine,  put  home  grapes  or  raie 
sins  with  their  stalks  into  it,  -to  eveK)5 
ten  gallons  of  beer  a  pound ;  then  stii* 
them  well  about  in  a  tub,  and  when  the 
sediment  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  draw, 
off  the  liquor  into  another  cask,  and 
set  it  in  the  sun  with  the  bung  out,  and 
a  slate  on  it.  In  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  it  will  be  a  very  good  vinegar^ aaid 
when  ready,  draw  it  off  into  another 
cask,  bung  lit  up  well,  and  keep  it  ia 
your  cellar,  for  use.  This  willJ  do  for 
pickling. 
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Tak^'  'Wliiit  (Jtiaiitity  of  wati^f  ^OU 
please,  put  it  iiito  ajar,  and  to  every 
gallon ^"of  ^^ater,  put  two  pounds  of 
Malaga  raisins,  then  cover  your  jar  up^, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun,  or  a  warm  place 
.  till  it  iS' fit  for  use.      ''"""^  AihhiiBi\ 

Vinegar  from  the  Refuse  of  Print. 
Take  the  skins  of  raisins  after  they 
have  been  used  in  making  wine,  and 
pour  three  times  their  own  quantity  of 
boiling  water  upon  them  ;  stir  them  well 
about,  and  then  set  the  cask  in  a  warm 
place  close  covered,  and  the  liquor  in  a 
few  week*  time  will  become  a  sound' 
vinegar,  which,  drawn  olF  from  its  sedi- 
ments, put  into  another  cask,  and  well 
bunged  down,  will  be  a  good  vinegar. 

■  oi  oldKOf  ■  -firole 

Jmproted  White-ica^h.     tk  iioo^ 
The  health  and  comfort  which  we  al- 
ways derive  from  cleaailines^it  as  we]l  as 
the  iMi^tujess  given  to  kitchens  aud  othen 
apartments,,  hy  tl»e  simple  „p>;o,eess  of 
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Aviiite-washing,  will  rtaider  the  following 
account  of  the  improved  metiiod  accept- 
alal^  ;  it  is  given  by  a  philosophical  so- 
cietyf^j^j^,  Paris,  as  the  method  employed 
in,  Egypt  of  white-washing  walls.  Add 
tOr  ;§i  f|uintal  of  lime  ready  for  use,  a  few 
handfuls  of  marine  salt.  It  possesses 
the  advantages  of  being  attended  with 
very  little  expence,  of  killing  insects, 
and  of  destroying  the  miasmata,  which 
penetrate  walls*  frequently  to  a  great 
depth. 

A  method  similar  to  this  was  used  at 
Toulon  long  ago  as  1795,  when  it 
^t>ftS  ascertained  that  lime  slacked  in 
wiElter,  which  had  been  previously  satur- 
ated with  common  salt,  made  a  white- 
wi^sh  the  most  durable,  which  wev^r? 
cracked,  nor  came  off  on  fhe  hands  or 
clothes,  and  was  equally  applicable  to 
wood  and  walls. 

Frequently  white-washing  with  qoicl^• 
limfe,'  efven  tim  floors  of  apartments,  ik' 
recomilvended'^s  a  preveotaUve  ao-iinst 
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fevers  and  vermin.  The  lime  should  be 
mixed  With'  Boiling  water,  and  applied 
quite  hot. 


Public  Charities . 

In  the  middle  ranks  of  Society,  domes- 
tic education  is  now  likely  to  hold  a 
decided  preference  over  boarding  school 
tuition  ;  and  the  emulation  excited  w  here 
children  are  taught  to  assist  and  instruct 
each  other,  is  now  sufficiently  known 
by  the  success  and  experiments  of  fvlr. 
Joseph  Lancaster.  Education  now,  with 
extended  arms,  says  "  Come,  and  wel- 
come,^' even  to  the  most  abject  child  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  leaves  not  the  plea 
of  poverty  in  the  parent,  as  an  excuse 
for  neglect  in  this  important  branch  of 
their  duty:  for  even  where,  from  neces- 
sity, children  are  inured  to  early  habits 
of  industry,  the  culture  of  the  infant 
mind  is  still  provided  for  by  numerous 
Sunday  free  schools,  &.c.  and  exclusive 
of  the  numerous,, fie9f^f)mical  schools  ot 
Dr.  Bell,i5^u(ltjMitV.iJ^»"^^i*sie>(-;,,PQ  ks^  than 
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16a  parish  schools  ^i'^ff^^flQ^tbing  and 
education  in  the  metropolis  ;  which  also 
contains  many  other  praiseworthy  esta- 
blishments, and,  as  they  are  often 
unknown  to  many  who  are  eligible,  and 
^yoi'tli^y  of  their  benefits,  I  hav^  here 
subjoined  a  list.  , 

Society  for  the  relief  and  discharge  of  persons  confined 
for  small  Debts.    Craven  Street,  Strand.       ' '  •  ^ 

Philantliropic  Society,  ,  for  small  Debts,  and  bther 
Objects.    Mile  End. 

Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor.  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Foundling  Hospital,  for  maintaining  exposed  and 
deserted  Children.    Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Holborn. 

London  Female  Penitentiary.  Pentonville. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the  relief  and  reform  of  unfor- 
tunate Females.  Black  Friars  Road,  St.  Qeor^e's 
Fields.  '  \° 

Lying-in  Hospita's.  Near  Westminster  Bridget— - 
Brdwnlow'  Street.— City  Road.— Bays  water,  Hyde 
Park;    which  latter  also  takes  care  of  the  Infant 

0  i^oor  for  the  first  two  years.— For  the  Wives  of  Foot 
Guards,  Great  Ryder  Street. 

For  delivering  poor  Women  at  their  own  Hibitatipris  ; 
the  Oifice,  Cock  Court,  Ludgate  Hill.— Eastern 
Dispensary,  'GVe'ii'Alic  Street. ^'-^mtm  i>ii,i  io 

St.  Luke's  H^sjMt'a  for Indg'ttt  iLukfregJi')?! 

Bethlehem  Ho»,  ital  for  Lunatics,  Moorfields  ;  and  St. 
George's  Fields. 
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Asylum  for  orphan  Girls.     Westminster  Road,  St. 

George's  Fields. 
Murine  Society  for  equiping  distressed  Boys  to  serve  at 

Sea.    Bishopsgate  Street. 
School  for  'the  Indigent  Blind.    Obelisk,  St.  George's 

Fields. 

Lancaster's  Royal  Free  School.    Borough  Road,  St. 

George's  Fields. 
School  for  the  Children  of  Publicans,' or  Victuallers. 

Kennington. 

Christ's  Hospital  (the  Blue-Coat  School).  Newgate 
Street,  London  ;  for  the  support  and  education  of 
Poor  Children  and  Orphans.  The  Governors  are 
also  Trustees  to  another  Charity,  which  gives  £.10 
per  annum  to  400  Blind  Men. 

Charter- House  for  the  maintenance  of  44  Boys  and 
80  decayed  Merchants,  or  Military  Men.  Long  Lane, 
Smithfield. 

'Philanthropic  Society,  for  the  employ  and  reform  of 
vicious  Children,   or   the  Offspring  of  convicted 
Persons.    London  Road,  St.  George's  Fields. 
Samaritan  Society,  for  the  relief  of  Patients  discharged 
cured,   but  not  able  to  get  employment.  London 
Hoopital.  >  . 

Society  of  Schoolmasters,  for  the  Relief  of  their  Widows 
and  Orphans,  and  for  decayed  Schoolmasters  and 
Ushers.  Dr.  Kjslly,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fins- 
bury  Square. 

Society  for  the  relief  of  Foreigners  in  distress.  Mr. 
Charles  Murray,  Secretary,  13,  Bedford  Street, 
Bedford  Row. 
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Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  Removed  from  Lambeth  to 
Hackney 

National  Benevolent  Institution,  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed persons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  Peter 
Herve,  Esq.  Founder,  No.  30,  Haymarket,  London. 

Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate.  Treasurer,  James 
Reynat  Syms,  Esq.  91,  Tower  Street. 

Society  for  the  relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor.  62,  Wood 
Str«et,  Chcapside. 

New  Rupture  Society.  Secretary,  John  Miller,  Esq. 
No.  35,  Red  Lion  Square. 

City  Truss  Society.  No.  10,  Grocer's  Hall  Court, 
Poultry. 

Raine's  Asylum,  for  the  education  and  suppoit  of  40 
Girls. 

Orphan  Working  School,  for  the  relief  and  education 

of  Poor  Children.    City  Road. 
Welsh  Charity  School.    Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
Asylum  for  the  support  and  education  of  poor  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Children.    Near  the  Bricklayer's  Arms, 

Kent  Road. 

Philological  Society,  for  educating  and  apprenticing  the 
orphan  male  children  of  poor  Clergymen,  Tradesmen, 
Seamen,  &c.    School,  Mary  Street,  Fltzroy  Square. 

St.  Ann's  Society  Schools.  Aldersgate,  London  ;  and 
Peckham,  Surrey. 

Free  Chapel  Charity  Schools.    West  Street. 

Naval  Asylum,  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors  and  Ma- 
rines.   Greenwich  Park. 

Asylum  for  the  Children  of  Soldiers.  Chelsea. 

Scottish  Hospital.    CtAnt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  LDudon 
9  2d  ■ 
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Free  Mason's  Charhy  School.  Obelisk,  St.  George's 
Fields. 

Masonic  Chanty,  for  cloathing  and  educating  the 
Sons  of  Freemasons  ;  and  for  allowing  Widows  ten 
pounds  a  year,  for  each  Boy  under  five  years  of  age. 
Secretary,  James  Womesly,  Esq.  No.  17,  Butcher 
Row,  East  Smithfield. 

Literary  Fund,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Authors. 
36,  Gcrrard  Street,  Soho. 

Society  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medi- 
cal Men.    Vice  President,  Dr.  Lettsom.. 

London  Maritime  Institution,  for  decayed  Master  Ma- 
riners and  their  Families.    Royal  Exchange. 

British  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Servants. 
No.  10,  Pall  Mall. 

Institution  for  enabling  young  Wonien  who  have  left 
-  their  country  habitations  to  get  places  in  London  ;  or 
return  to  their  familes.    At  the  Merchant  Seaman's 
.Office,  Royal  Exchange. 
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The  Customary;  Weight  of  Goods. 
Bread  and  Flour.  - 

lb,  oz.  dr, 

A  Pock  Loaf  weighs  .  •  ^7'    6  2 

Half  Peck  Loaf  ••  •   8  11  1 

Quartern  Loaf   ^  8 

  lb- 

A  Bushel  of  Flour  weighs  ••  .....56 

A  Peck  of  Flour..   •  14-< 

A  Quartern  of  Flour  •   3 2 

"  lb. 

A  Firkin  of  Butter  is    56 

A  Firkin  of  Soap   ••  6if 

A  Barrel  of  Butter  224 

A  Barrel  of  Soap ......  256" 

A  Barrel  of  Candles   1 20 

A  Cwt.  of  Soap  or  Cheese   120 

A  Stone  of  Butcher's  Meat   8 

A  Stone  of  Butter  and  Cheese   iQ 

A  Clove,  or  half  stone  of  ditto    8 

A  Wey  of  ditto,  in  Suffolk,  32  Cloves,  or  . . . .  c  >  2o8 

A  Wey  of  ditto,  in  Ess.  x,  42  ditto,  or  336 

Quintal  of  Fish,  Corn,  Hay,  &c.   ••  100 

Truss  of  Straw  weighs   35' 

Truss  of  old  Hay  cc...   5g 

Truss  of  new  Hay     60 

.  36  Trusses  a  Load. 

Bushel  of  Suit  or  Flour  weighs    58 

12  Dozen  a  Groce. 
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'    Avoirdupois  IVeight, 

Butter,  cheese,   flesh,   grocery,   and  all  goods  that 
have  waste,  are  weighed  by  this  weight. 

16  Drams  make  1  Ounce 

10  Ounces  1  Pound 

28  Pounds  1  Qr.  Cwt. 

4  Qrs,  or  112  lbs.  1  Cwt. 

'20  Cwt.  or  2240 lbs.   1  Ton. 

24-  Ozs.  make  a  Great  Pound. 


Coal  Pleasure. 

4  Pecks  make.   1  Bushel 

3  Bushels  .  .  *  1  Sack 

9  Bushels  1  Vat  or  Strike 

36  Bushels  is  a  Chaldron  in  London,  but  in  all  otncr 
])Iaces  32. 

21  chaldron  1  Score. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Great  cities,  says  Montesquieu,  are 
destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and 
disorder  of  all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter 
provinces,  and  even  starve  themselves* 

I  have  heard  great  complaints^'  (says 
the  Author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters)  "  of 

the  dearness  of  living  in  London  :  it 

is  a  national  misfortune  that  it  is  not 
*'  ten  times  dearer.  Young  men  and 
"  women  in  the  country  villages,  fix 
"  their  eye  on  London  as  the  last  si  age 
"  of  their  hope  ;  they  enter  into  service 
"  in  the  country,  for  little  else  but  to 
"  raise  money  enough  to  go  to  London. — 

The  boasts  of  London  are  sounded  in 
"  the  ears  of  country  fools,  to  induce 
"  them  to  quit  their  healthy  clean  fields, 

for  a  region  of  dirt,  stink,  and  noise. 
*'  And  the  number  of  young  women 
"  that  fly  thither  is  almost  incredible. 

Some  guess,  however,  may  be  given, 

from  the  ten  thousand  which  are  said 
"  every  year  to  be  there  debauched.''— 
In  1768  he  calculated  the  loss  in  London 
-by    deaths,    as  near  80,000  annnally 
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"  "'"he  Picture  of  Londoii^^  at  present, 
reckons  clie  unregistered  deaths  at  5000^ 
and  the  registered  burials  of  the  last 
;;five  years  average  at  24,<i»00  annually* 
It  has  aiso  been  estimated  tliat  in  Lon- 
don there  are  nearly  10,000  servants  at 
all  times  out  of  place,  and  that  aJjout 
2,500  persons  are  committed  for  trial  in 
one  year. 

"  It  would  be  tin  admirable  encourager 
of  population,"  says  the  author  before 
cited,  "  if  some  waste  lands  were  con- 
"  verted  into  small  farms »  completely 
"  stocked,  and  then  let  to  labourers. 
"  who  could  produce  a  decent  character, 

and  prove  their  having  seven,  eighty 
"  or  ten  children  alive,  settling  them 
«'  in  such  farms,  taking  no  rent  the 
*'  first  year,  and  afterward  no  more  than 
"  if  the  soil  was  divided  into  large 
"  farms. — Extend  the  idea  to  all  the 
"  improveable  wastes  of  the  three  king- 
"  doms  ; — what  a  truly  glorious  under- 
**  taking!  Happy  the  monarch  whose 
"  rei""n  is  adorned  by  such  an  event, — 
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"  Yield  in  fame  ye  Edwards  and  ye 
*'  Henrys,  acknowledge  the  infinite  dif- 
ference  between  conquest  abroad,  and 
"  improvement  at  home 

Arthur  Young,  commenting  on  the 
superior  comforts  he  has  observed  in  the 
families  of  farmers  compared  with  others, 
says,  «  it  is  difficult  to  enter  their  hou- 
*'  ses  without  seeing  many  marks  of  hap- 
*'  piness,  and  but  few  seeds  of  moral 

misery;  but  roll  an  inquisitive  eye 
"  through  the  houses  of  (those  called) 
"  their  betters,  and  see  the  fearful  space 
*'  between  the  objects  desired,  and  those 
"  possessed  ;  the  anxiety  for  keeping  up 
'  appearance;  the  breathless  expectancy, 
"  and  the  insipid  reality  ;  wounded 
"  pride,  active  envy,  and  jealous 
"  rank,— the  whole  exterior  would 
"  justify  the  suspiseion,  that  education 
"  was  given  to  people,  only  to  sharpen 
"  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  can 
"  make  themselves  miserable.  I  never 
*'  quit  the  house  of  a  man  where  the 
"  styk  of  life  is  at  all  showy,  or  tend- 
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*'  ing  to  it,  without  regretting  the  folly 
"  that  buys  appearance  at  the  expence  of 
"  ease.^'  Thus  it  will  not  be  a  bad  rule 
in  estimating  human  happiness,  to  sup- 
pose, that  where  there  is  most  show,  and 
splendour,  there  is  least  enjoyment. 


Observations  on  Agriculture. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  nine 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Each  persoij 
on  the  average,  consumes  in  every  year, 
one  quarter  of  wheat,  three  bushels  of 
barley,  made  into  ?7?a/r  for  beer,  being 
the  growth  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre  ;  one 
sheep,  one  eighth  of  an  ox,  one  third 
of  a  lamb,  calf,  and  pig,  the  produce 
of  two  acres  ;  and  in  vegetables  and  fruits 
the  produce  ol  the  eighth  of  an  acre. 

Two  acres  of  land  employed  in  feed- 
ing cattle,  will  aliord  on  an  average,  tea 
ounces  of  meat  per  clay  to  one  |  erson  ; 
the  same  quantity  of  land  Mould  pro- 
duce in  potatoes,  ten  tons  per  acre,  and 
afford  the  same  person  120  lbs.  weighty 
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per  day  ;  and  parsnips  would  double  the 
weight !  And  the  quantity  of  starch,  or 
nutriment  in  an  acre  of  potatoes,  is 
said  to  be  four  times  greater  than  in  an 
acre  of  wheat ! 


Hints  to  Poor  Fanners. 
I  have  before  remarked,  (says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Farmer's  Letters)  that  the 
little  farmer  works  harder,  and  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  low  in  the 
comforts  of  life,  a«  the  day-labourer. 
But  this  wretchedness  is  tota lit/  owing  to 
Jiis  occupying  arable  instead  of  grass 
land.  The  plough  moves  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence  in  wear  and  tear,  keeping  of  hor- 
des and  labour,  is  an  expence  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  men  whose  substance  is 
small,  and  requires  a  greater  vigour  in 
the  culture,  than  they  can  possibly  give. 
Besides,  the  uncertainty  of  arable  crops 
is  very  great,  which  is  a  terrible  affair 
to  the  little  farmer,  who  has  not  a  vari- 
ety, that  if  pne  thing  fails,  another  may 
make  amends.    Now  all  these  circum- 
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stances  are  totally  changed  with  grass 
farms  ;  they  are  managed  at  a  small  ex- 
penqe  ;  there  is  scarce  any  wear  and  tear; 
the  certainty  of  the  produce  is  infinitely 
beyond  that  of  arable  land. — The  sum 
of  money  at  first  necessary  to  stock  the 
arable  land  farm,  and  j^ay  the  expences 
of  the  first  year,  would  be  fully  suffici- 
ent to  stock  the  grass  one  with  a  dairy 
of  cows,  and  a  few  hogs,  (he  reckons 
seven  cows  to  twenty-five  acres).  Again, 
p.  138. — The  farmer  himself  would  be 
highly  sufficient  to  perform  the  labour 
of  it,  with  ease  and  pleasure.  He  would 
find  either  from  cows,  hay,  or  grazing, 
a  far  greater  profit  than  in  the  common 
method  ;  and  in  case  of  a  bad  year,  he 
would  not,  when  his  return  came  in, 
have  to  pay  half  of  it  to  a  blacksmith, 
wheelwright,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
demands,  which  the  plough  causes. 


Attention  to  In/ants. 
"  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb." — 
1  have  often  thought  that  if  an  infant 
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could,  by  the  language  of  mature  age, 
coraniiinicate  all  its  sufferings,  during 
the  tirst  two  years  of  its  life,  a  tale  of 
woe  would  indeed  be  told  us.  But  as  its 
cries  are  its  only  means  of  communica- 
ting its  distress,  we  must,  on  our  part, 
be  th6  more  attentive  to  its  helpless 
state.  To  remind  parents  of  such  a 
duty,  might,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
appear  unnecessary  :  but  who  can  treat 
indifferently,  the  remark  before  cited, 
viz.  "  almost  one  half  of  the  human 
species  perish  in  infancy,  by  improper 
management  or  neglect !  For  my  own 
part,  I  seldom  pass  tlirough  the  streets 
without  observing  something  to  convince 
me,  that  the  doctor's  declaration  was 
indeed  but  too  well  grounded  in  truth. 
In  many  cases,  necessity, cruel  necessity! 
may  be  urged  as  an  apology  by  the  pa- 
rent. Many  poor  women  must,  with 
aching  hearts,  leave  to  chance  their  help- 
less progeny,  in  hopes  ©f  earning  a 
scanty  meal  for  their  support. 

10  2  E  , 
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'¥^ec6ll66¥^'  t^t^d'^ instances  of  infa^fttfe 
having  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,'  % 
being  entrusted  to  thoughtless  girll^i  ^i- 
boys,  ^M  %[Siv6  sfet  them  on  the  sto*ies, 
oi*  SV'fet  grbund,  while  playing  at  irtarbles, 
&c.  itiany  are  also  crushed  to  death  by 
carnageii  ;  others  meet  with  falls  and  i«- 
juries,  which  being  concealed  by  these 
juvenile  nurses,  occasion  frightful  de- 
formities, or  lingering  deaths.  -i*^ 

1  wonder  much  that  the  use  of 
in  dressing  infants  are  not  ctisp^ensed 
with,  as  they  are  so  often  lacerated  and 
tormented  by  them.  A  needle  was  oiice 
foand  sticking  in  the  bowels  of  my 
infant  daughter,  the  smallest  pressure 
woul^Y  have  buried  it  completely,  as 
when  discovered  only  a  small  portion  of 
it  remaiued  out  :  she  had  that  dav  been 
nursed  IVy  a  jjirl  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
sticking  needles  about  her  own  cloaths. 

In  vol.  ix.  pf  the  Fhil6s^Mcnl  Trfihs- 
actions  is  a  caution,  by  DY.  lluber, 
against  a  very  common  practice  among 
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nurses,  that  ""tossing^a' cliild  with  #ie 
h?il^l  applied  to  its  chest,  aud  the  whole 
->\j|eig:lSt«Qf  its  body  resting  pa,^|,j  <M 
4ea(ifr  liadies  of  many  children  he  observed 
s^^ii^forniity  of  the  cjiest  arising  froiB 
ipiproper  mode  of  handling  infpts, 
^d  which  he  considers  as  t.he  cause.^^f 

children      9fteji,itai^§^f}^«ljg^?^^o  ^ 

..hChrldren,  before  they  can  talk  plaml|, 

are  very  often  stolen,  or  lost,  ^  ^^;;^A.in|- 

stance  now  as  common  as  it  is  afflic-. 

^tive ;    but,   parents  might  often  have 

\th^m  speedily  restored,  and  the  jnhu- 

^man  plunderer  detected,  iP  the  child  s 
biie  7>^ii'f90i<'  iV'^-^'  yOiii  ../iJiy 

name  anq. residence  were  marked  On  the 

hat,/shirt,  &c.  .  . 

jusb  iaiiini 


-^iPmhrni}^  ^iTiiuistered  with  tlip  greatest 

parent  is  particularly  called  oh.    if  it 

jCnqui  (^haracters  , 

.^Ijj^pusj^oWjScrvant^  employing 

:uo(n£  fjOitoBTq  uohmh  t^iisRji 
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tJmn,  .iftikstiJl'^iiDo,<ianJ»r*ant  to  know 
SKeil  tii^^fcUspdsitiaus  of  those  tO'.vfAioii 

jrour  tewtoofigpiiiag  are  to  be  eait«u6te<J, 
ioj- the  formalioii  of  .their  char^cd;dr>aMid 

fiaum  yB< 

"  Seek  you  to  train  your  fav'rite  boy  ; 
Each  caution,  ev'ry  care  employ; 
'^ntf  erfe- you  venture  to  cduiide,  '^*^"  ' 
i  ^  Eet  liis  preceptor's  heart  be  try'd  : 
?fl  TiWeig-h  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scojie, 
-liibfi'P"  ^Ms  depends  thy  future  hope,,!'  , 

lii  the  choice  of  a  school,  that  which 
is,  g0V;^riie<i  by  persuasion  s^<^  not  |>y 
.  cr^4wU7>  •^'hopldije  preferred jTrBW^hpu^d 
/Ab^t  t^a<Qh^;be;  aWBrjie4  wjtli  ^pj^^^laints 
rO^^juVenile,  errors,  which  {fevaving.  taji,^n 
>|jlace  fOiit:  of  school,  belong  to  the  parent 
4jQnly  to  correct.    Where  reward  as  w  ell 
<  as  F^J^ishnient  is  attended  to,  a^d  w;hef e 
j;th#iscji^j,aj\s  arexra       selegt  iXim  PiUnie- 
^id>\(^  4f>yti\^i§chool  which  a  par^nA  jiJiQuj^ 

IxiiApfXPentirccshiipUsalao  anotlietT.inipor- 
.^ftt^fchange'  to  the  childjuiid  toitho.^a- 
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rent  :  in  a  work  like  the  present,  which 
l(am  more  anxious  to  nmke  meful,  than 
to  make  bulki/,  I  am  prevented  from 
dwelling  on  a  subject,  which,  from  the 
bitterest  experience,  I  am  enabled  to 
say  much. 

At  this  critical  period  of  life,  if  a 
youth  is  uncomfortably  apprenticed^  or 
situated,  he  is  ruined ;  for  few  at  this 
age  are  gifted  with  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  riper  years,  or  with  that  portioiv 
of  it,  which  supported  the  compiler  of 
tl)e6<3'pag^s,  under  seven  years  sufferings 
iti  apprenticeship.  The  progress  from  a 
bad  master  to  bad  company,  and  from 
bad  company  to  the  gibbet,,  is  often 
more  general  and  rapid  than  may  be 
.  suspected.  Seven  years  servitude  is  also 
much  too  long,  as  a  month  previous  to 
apprenticeship  is  much  too  short,  for  a 
faiv'tiiial/  The  high  premiums  givei*^^  by 
parents  or  guardians  with  apprentices, 
is  very  often  a  bait  for  tottering  trades- 
■  me^i^  tOr  unprincipled  adventurers  :  and 
thje  unfortunate  youth  often  meets  with 
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unmerited.  ,erueltj,  with  a  desiga-  to 
make  him  run  away  ;  or  toward  ihei  end 
of  his  servitude,  he  finds  that  the  jea- 
lousy, or  negligence  of  the  master,  has 
left  him  unacquainted  with  his  business; 
or  perhaps  the  trade  which  flourished 
seven  years  before,  is  at  the  expiration 
of  his  time,  overstocked  with  workmen, 
or  reduced  by  war.  ^u. 

_  J.  M,,g, 

INTOXICATION. 

We  say  the  times  are  grievous  hard. 

And  hard  they  aTe,  'tis  true : 
But  drunkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes 

They're  harder  made  by'you; 

H  ANNS  IT  More. 

Intoxication,  besides  its  lavishmenl  of 
time,  bf  wealth  and  character,  is  a  vio- 
lation offered  to  nature,  of  which  the 
fery  beasts  of  the  field  are  not  guilty : 
whkt  a'  "deplorable  aspect  ^iS'^^'r^n^i  the 


InfeUunbi^  6£  \2L  drunken  ma^'P-  Hoit 
'ftfstorted  and  degraded  looks  ^^etV  fea- 
ture, >Vhile  like  a  baby  he  driveis,  ^ 
a  piece  of  mummery 'K*  itiusf  ^  !^ 


propt  up^  or  else,  the  iattojjbtate  glass 
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boils  in  bis  b!rain,  and^busri^^iiamdnto 
j^YCuy  excess  ;  it  overturns  iaaadidrives  Ofut 
€s^r)5ji native  good  disposition,'  and  usu- 
ally gives  place  eitlier  to  the  ciiiidishness 
of^anjiidaot,  or  the  fury  of  a  madman. 
<Mj[jMtL' secrets  has  not  intoxication  di- 
y/ulged,  what  friends  has  it  not  exposed 
smdi  betrayed,  or  what  character  has  it 
not  scandalized?  In  truth^ litJias  some- 
times ended  the  catalogue  of  evils  in 
the  tragic  scene  of  battle  and  murder ! 

What  horrors  must  surprise  the  drunk- 
ard, when  he  makes  his  first  morning 
yawn,  on  that  bed  tQ^i  which,  like  a 
corpse,  he  was  a  few  hours  since  conveyed 
by  bearers  !  before  his  parched  and  clam- 
my, lips  are  yet  ungunimed,  or  the  furry 
tongue  has  cooled  itself  with  a  drop  qf 
wattcf^,,,  or  the  inflamed  eyes  have  jt^^ 
b^en.  bathed,  and  while  the  .wljole  l^o^j 
is oin  onp  general  blaze  of  fev^j^'^^^an^lJ^Q 
tbyp^b^^ig  arteries  are  battering 
against  f  the  delirious  giddy  head,!,-^ 
I>readfu^  ideas  and  confused  aj^prehen;- 
sion^  i^f.rtie  £ast  night^s  tQ^dqct,  tox^ 
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ment  his  memorj',  and  flash  to  his  con- 
science disgTace  and  li^uilt !  he  rolls  about 
his  unrefreshing,  sultry  bed,  and  tre- 
mulously grasps  for  a  cool  sensation  from 
his  pillow,  but  finds  each  corner  heated, 
and  lets  it  go  ; — still  he  strives  to  smo- 
ther down  in  sleep  these  compli<;ated 
distractions  ! — he  snores,  but  presently 
he  starts — fear,  disease,  and  reflection, 
will  not  let  him  rest,  they  haunt  him 
up  to  the  full  and  open  day-light !  When 
the  pale  and  squallid  debauchee,  almost 
dissolved  with  heat,  agitated  by  univer- 
isal  tremblings,  and  sickening  through 
a  foul  and  caustic  stomach,  is  bro^^ght 
forth  to  face  his  guilt  and  shame^iufmnii 

^Would  any  reasonable  being,  after  hav- 
ing experienced,  if  not  all,  at  least  some 
6'f  these  maladies,  either  in  mind  or 
%^dy,  would  he  to  gratify  a  present  mo - 
il^^fit,'  subject  himself  to  4his  legacy  of 
'flft^til^ilful,  perhaps  irrecovferai>le  ilk :?^^ 
Vor  besides  the  immediate  mischidfis  I 
httvie  just  enumerated,  intoxication  lays 
tllfe  foundation  of  the  most  serious  ami 
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tai^l  diseases— by  destrajyiii^/tlte  leJwttifie 
ofottke  blood,  it  pave»  the  way  to  drop- 
sies and  the  endless  tribe  of  nervous  af- 
fections— !t  gives  pulmonary  complaints 
-i*-^alsies,  gouts,  appoplexies,  and  some- 
times sudden  death  itself :  such  are  some 
'  ftfee v  eiFects  of  hard  drinking^  which, 
like:*  tho  sword,  has  slain  itsjthousands. 
ItL^  would  require  very  little  argument  to 
prove,  that  water  alone,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  is  sufficient  to  answer  ail  the 
purposes  of  health  and  spirits.  'Tis 
principally  from  custom^  that  nature 
si@eiBasf»  to  require  an  addition  tOd, it:  j  Jind 
i^c$^'  well  worth  an  observatieniijvi.that 
animals  who  undere:o  the  severest  labour 
and  fatigue,  are  amply  succoured  and 
invigorated  by  water  only ;  which  Suid 
seems  to  have  been  designed  as  Ihe  prin- 
ci pal  and  u n i ve r sal  1  i q uo ii^ fO jfiat u . 
Tfee-  jttio©  of  the  grape, j  i<4 irt*^so^^feJ|e 
'dosesj,!:  was>,  ino  doubt,  a  SLeiiy!j}>^'i^?^6itie 
driftk ;  .toti  the  preparation^  ,|>j^lMi5^fls 
ardenit^^spiritsyi  appear  to  have  been  but 
«rf : laDUiOdjepiDi and  degenerate  iUfVention. 
iJire  gf>eat«isrtdeat(5  have  bee  a  *  performed  ' 
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by  the  most  V5^<;S.^^Mlen,  and  water  diink- 

^^^^^  t<>  be  the  mos^^p^o- 
y/ic,  cheerful,  and  courageous. .  ^g^^^ 

THE  ROMAN  LADY, 
Lucretia  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
aiid  noble  extraction;  she  married  (^ol- 
latinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarquinius 
vSuperbus,  king  of  Rome.    During-  the 
siege  of  Ardea,  which  lasted  much  lon- 
ger than  was  expected,  the  young  princes 
;pass^d^^their  time  in  entertainments  and 
^diversions,,    One  day  as  they  were  at 
supper,  at,  Sextus  Tarquin's,  the  king's 
;^eldest  son,  with  Collatiuus,  Lucrotia's 
hesband;   the   conversation  turned  , on 
the  merit  of  their  wives:  every  one  g"ave 
"gj^is  Qwn  th^j  preference.    "  What  sig- 
,^.ify  ;§o  iii^ny  .words  ?"  says  Collati^)^!^  ; 
y,J\i^ji«^y  in  A  few  hours^  if  y^u^Je^sc, 

jjBiuch  my  Lucretia  excels,  tjbe  rf§|;v[>M>\|  e 
a?Sf  i  W^"-^^ ;  let,  5  uSf  .mount  ouivl^ocses, 
l^aiid^^^gK^jand  surprise  tf^ei^^^  jiqtjiing.  can  ■ 

%^dt  fie  dii  rr  h},t...'j-t  «B  ff     f  ' 


we  lstM  find  tlietn  iii  ^t^Ptim^'when, 
most  certainly  they  wilf  not  expect  iis." 
They  were  a  little  warmed  with  wine  : 
"  Come  on,  let  us  20,"  they  all  cried 
together. 

ioOT^y  quickly  galloped  to  Rome,  which 
vrftS  a1)dut  twenty  miles  from  Ardea, 
where  they  find  the  princesses,  Wives' 
the  young  Tarquins,  surrounded  with 
€ompan5';  and  every  circumstance  of  the 
6iff  h^^st  miith  and  pleasure.  From  thence 
they  rode  to  Collatia,  where  tliey  siw 
Lu<}rietiaMrt  u  very  different  situaticm. 
With  her  maids  about  her,  she  was  at 
work  in  the  inner  part  of  her  koiis^, 
talking  the  dfengei^^^^b^^^i^ii 
JiUsband  was  exposed,  ^The  tictory  wds 
adjudged  to  her  unanirtioiifety:  She  re- 
ceived her  guests  with  all  possible  po- 
liteness and  civility.  Lucretia%  viriiie 
kindled  in  t^he  breast  of  SextusTarqmn 
a'^^tVong  and  detestable  passity^r.  "^iktn 
a  few  jiiys  He  Returned  to  Colla^ajaiid 
tt^6n  *|f)kdiible  excuse  h 6  made  for 
his  visit,   he  was  received  with  all  th# 
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politeness  (Iste  to  a  near  relation,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  a  king.  U  iitciiilfig 
the  fittest  opportunity  he  declares  tile 
passioi)  she  had  excited  at  his  last A'isft, 
and  em])io\  ed  the  most  tender  enh*^^- 
ties,  ^nd  all  the  artifices  possible  to 
t(5uch  a  woman^s  heart ;  but  all  to''no 
purjbose.  He  then  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort her  compliance  by  the  most  terrible 
tHVeatenings.  It  was  in  vain.  She  fetill 
persisted  in  her  resolution  ;  nor*  cdiild 
she  Tie  moved,  even  by  the  fear  of  dealtli. 
But  wheii  the  monster  told  her  that  he 
would  first  dispatch  her,  and  then  hail- 
ing murdered  a  slave,  Mould  lay  him 
by  her  side,  after  which  he  would  spread 
k  report,*  that  having  caught  them  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  had  punished 
them  as  they  deserved  ;  this  seemed  t(> 
shake  her  resolution.  She  hesitated, 
not  Ivuowing  which  of  these  dreadf^il 
alternatives  to  take.  "IVhether  by  con- 
senting,  to  dishonor  the  bed  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  tenderly  loved  ;  or,  \yy 
refusing,  to  '  clie  under'  the '  cdioiis  <^fi^- 
racter  of  having  prostituted  her  person 
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to  the  lust  of  a  slave.  He  saw  the  struff- 
gle  of  her  soul ;  and  seizing  the  uniucky 
moment,    obtained  an  inglorious  con- 
quest.   Thus  Lucretia's  virtue,  which 
had  been  proof  against  the  fear  of  death, 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  fear  of 
infamy.    The  young  prince,  having  gra- 
tified his  passion,  returned  home  in  tri- 
umph.   On  the  4norrow,  Lucretia  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  despair,  sent 
early  in  the  morning  to  desire  her  father 
and  her  husband  to  come  to  her,  and 
bring  with  them  each  a  trusty  friend, 
assuring  them  there  was  no  time.tci  lose. 
Tliey  came  with  ali  speed,  the  one  ac- 
companied  with  Valerious  (afterward  so 
famous  under  the  name  of  Pubiicola) 
and  the  other  with  lUutus.  The  moment 
she  saw  them  come,  she  could  not  com- 
mand her  tears  ;  and  when  her  husband 
asked  her  if  all  was  well  ?        By  eo 
means,''  said  she  ;   "  it  cannot  be  well 
with  a  woman  after  she  has  lost  her  ho- 
nour.    Yes,    Collatinus,   thy  bed  has 
been  defiled  by  a  stranger  :  but  ray  body 
only  is  polluted ;  my  mind  is  innocent, 
10  2  F 
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as  mj  cleoi^^^MW  witnl3fesv'^l^/diti?Se  me 
only,  not  lo.^suii^r  the  adulterer  to  p^o 
unpuiiislied  ;  it  is  Sextus  Tarcjuinius, 
w))0  iast  i>i^lit,  treaclieroiis  guest,  or  r'a?- 
t\v^l(i^m!^l  f^^^^^  i«e  violence,  an4 

nHipeci  a  joy  /Jatal  to  me  ;  but;,  if  jpa 
pre  men,  it  will' "bfe  still  more  £sit}uhto 
him/'  AH  jirOTnisfed  to  ret eiige Tier  kifld 
at  the  same  time,  tried  to  comfort  lier 
witli  representing,    "   Tl^at  the  mind 
only  sins,  not  the  body,  and  where  the 
will  ig"wanting  there  can  be  no  sfuilt/' 
"  W  hat  Sfextus  deserves,"  replM  Lucre- 
tia,^^^^f,ytipe  you  to  judge  fliiVlflr  me, 
though  1  declare  myself  inn<)Cfnt  of  tbe 
crime,  1  exempt  not  myself  from  punish- 
ment.   No  immodest  woman  shall  plead 
Lucretia's  example  to  outlive  her  disho- 
nour." ,  Thus  saying,  she  plunged  into 
her  breast^  dagger,  which  she  had  con- 
cealed und«r  her  robe,  and  expiredrat 
their  fe'Ml 

.raooW 


Jif  '         ^Vom  Thompson'' s  seasons. 

thej  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
T^eiV  He^ai-tfe,  tTieir  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend, 
^^i^-'not  the;  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Whcfetura?  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
P5'}^t  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
/^t{{Uqing  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  powei-,  ' 
^^erffect  esleem,  ehliven'd  by  desire 
IhefFable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
VV'itb  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  love 

Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure :  

 What  is  the  world  to  them, 

Tfs  pomp,"  ifs*f)1easure,  and  its  nonsense  all ! 
Who  in  each  other  clasp,  whatever  fair 
{Jigh  fam;y  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish  ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-ill umin'd  face ; 
Tnith;  goodness,  honour,  harmony  and  love, 
f  he  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaves  ? 
Meantime  -a  snijling  offspring  rises  roundj, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degr^tii?^-^ 
The  human  blossom  blows  ;  and  every  day,    '  ^  ^ 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shews  some  new  charm,. 
The  father's  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
lor  lh«  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
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Delightful  taslc !  to  rear  thfe  tertder  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
•  't  To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 

To  breathe  th'  enlivening-  spirit,  and  to  fix  ,  [^^^ 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
'  (*    Oh  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bhss, 
. .   All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuons  love ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.    The  seasons  thus, 
As  ceaseless  through  a  jarring  world  they  roll. 
Still  find  them  happy ;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads ; 
'Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild, 
'  "  When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 

Enamoured  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 
Together  down  they,  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
58    Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly, 
<]Si    To  scenes  v/here  love  and  bliss^  iminoital  reign. 
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